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FOREWORD 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 was 
grounded- on -our findings that the- Xatio nV juyenile^j usiice. jsyjgte m s_ 
were collectively oftep more harmful, in terms of expensive overhead 
and the likelihood that involvement actually led a chilcHo more fre- 
quent and increasingly serious violations, than helpful. 

In the Act we enrphasizec^ prevention and the importance of youth 
participation. The bipartisan majority which supported the Act was 
optimistic th^t more national, policies and programs could be devel- 
oped whicK would minimize Government intervention into the lives 
of children and their families and expand responsible roles for our 
nonvoting citizens, while protecting'-our voting citizens. 

This report reveals an endeavor which incorporated these several 
concerns. Several dozen youngsters, aged 10 to 17, conducted a pene- 
trating, unprecedented, public investigation of the costly, inappro- 
priate incarceration of tneir peers, mgny of whom were dependent, 
neglected, abused or status offenders, but certainly not even charged 
with crimes. Their inquiry^jrepresents the type of Responsible contri- 
bution that our young citizens are capable of making. 

Advocacy by children and youth on behalf of children and youth 
is a new frontier, which lest we forget, molds and supports the de- 
velopment of our most cherished'natural resource — our children. 

The individual tod collective efforts which yielded this hearing 
record, the findings and the film which resulted are exemplary. 

The work completed by these young people has helped to revital- 
ize the perceptions which made the 1974 Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act possible and will help insure, through con- 
stant rekindling, that its objectives will be achieved and maintained 
in the present and future. 

Without such vigilance and critical assessment, yesterday's con- 
scientious f^cts may f ajl prey to today's conveniences. 

BiRCtfL Bath, 

\ Chairman, 
Subcommittee on the Constitution. 

July 4, 1980. 
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PREFACE v 

In the early spring of 1978, hine reporters from Children's Express 
magazine conducted hearings in Washington, D.C., on the Subject of 
America's incarcerated children. During 3 days of hearings, the ex- 
aminers, who ranged in age from 10 to 18, called 25 expert witnesses 
including doctors, public officials, psychiatrists, child advocates, re- 
searchers, and formerly" incarcerated children. Tax witnesses came 
from many parts Qf the country to testify about the extensive use of 
solitary confinement, drugs, and violence in controlling the behavior * 
of institutionalized children. 

The purposes of the hearings'wete to inform the public and to stim- 
ulate legislative^changje, particularly in the States. The hearings were 
widely covered. Public television covered them live and all three 
networks reported on them. They were also widely covered on radio 
and in newspapers throughout the country. 

The hearings produced extraordinarily shocking testimony. Most 
institutionalized children^fave. never been charged with crimes or 
offenses, yet they are subject to involuntary detention and often 
ti^atecLlike adult felons. Psychiatrists testified about the irreparable 
damage ^Re^to children by abuses like solitary confinement; doctors 
described the oimgers of ^inappropriate use of drugs; and formerly 
incarcerated chimren described treatment that most of us associate 
only with brutal, totalitarian States. 

The hearings were the result of six months of planning and rep- \ 
ie^ente.d a collaboration among Children's S^xpress and three spon-/ 
boring organizations-^-the Children's Embassy of the Day Care and 
Child Development Council of America, the National Coalition for 
Children's Justice and the Children's* Cultural Foundation. Funding 
came from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
through the National Office of ^Social Responsibility and from a grjint 
by the New Land Foundation of New York City. ♦ N 

The young 1 hearing examiners were backed up by a te$m of 10 
teenage (14 to 17) associate and assistant editors of Children's Ex- 
press. Six of the teenagers handled all of the videotape preparations 
and then taped the entire 3 days of hearings jvith broadcast-quality 
equipment. (The edited tape has been seen throughout the United 
States and is now being used in college classrooms^) The other four " 
teenage editors ran training sessions for the hearing examiners for 
6 weeWTin advance of the hearings and handled logistics during the, 
headings.,* * ' > 

Jn preparation for the hearings, the examiners read a substantial 
body of material including "Weeping in the Playtime of Others' 1 by 
Kenneth Wooden, "Children in Adult Jails" (a report by the Chil- 
dren's* DefenseTFund), excerpts from testimony before Senator Birch 
Bayh'a subcommittee of the Judiciary (1970, 1974, 1977), etc. They 
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met each week— sometimes two or three times— for issue analysis, 
role-plays and for interviews with experts on both substance' , and ; 
procedure. ■ A • 

Ail of the hearing examiners had worked on Children's Express 
magazine and had participated in shaping the direction of fhe maga- 
zine toward advocacy articles. In fact, the hearings emerged from an > 
article that was being prepared on the incarceration of children and • 
from an interview with Kenneth Wooden of the National Coalition 4 
• ' for Children';* Justice. The magazine had previously run articles £n , 
Children in mental institution* ami children in group homo. ^ * 
During the 3 day* of'testimony, Robin Moulds, thp chief hearing 
examiner, Snd the other examiners conducted an extensive an<\ in- > 
formed .examination of all of the witnesses. Their careful preparation 
made possible ^i.real illumination of the subject matter — especially ' 
in the questioning of the formerly incarcerated children. • ^ 
. After each day's testimony, Children's Express editors led round- 
table discussions among children who attended the hearings. In this " , 
\\a}, a remarkable dialogue was developed among children who were^ , 
being exposed to the information for tffe first time. 

Children^ Express long ago^ established the role children have to 
play in advocacy. The hearings in Washington rppre'sent a new fro\f 
tier and show the seriousness and magnitude of the responsibilities 
children are read} and able. to undertake on their own behalf and in 
support of other*ehildren. ' • 

' Robert Clampitt,. ) 

* , Publisher,* 

* Children^ E!xpi%ss Magazine. 
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AN INVESTIGATION BY CHILDREN OF THE INAPPRO- 
^ PRIATE INCARCERATION OF\CHILDREN 



ashington, D.C.^ March 1978. 



OPENING STATEMENT OF THELMA FOSTER, ASSISTANT EDITOR OF 
CHILDREN^ EXPEESS 

^ Ms. Foster. Good morning. My name is Thelma Foster andjTm an 
assistant editor for Children's Express [CE]. The hearings'are being 
cosponsored by the Children's Cultural Foundation of New York, with 
a grant -from yie National Office for Social Responsibility, funded by 
the U.S. Office of Juvenile Justicej and Delinquency Prevention, and 
the New Land Foundation of New York. 

The purpose of the hearings is to expose to the public the conditions. 
. that prevail in institutions for children. The main focus will be soli- 
tary confinement, drug abuse, and, physical violence within these in-, 
stitutions. We feel these4*earings vsjill be a spark, not only to make the 
public aware of the danger and waste going on in institutions, but also 
to make the public active" on a local and State level to change these 
conditions. We hope this wilfbe a beginning — it cannot be the eacl 
v My feelings 'about the conditions in these institutions are feelings 
of ainazement and horflor. It is harcl for me to believe that a person 
is born and dies without ever knowing happiness. I feel that everyone 
.who goes into an institution, whether that person is released or not, is 
still in his or her own prison. ft . \ * . , 

The hearings will be conducted by reporters from CE, all 13 and 
under. There will be nine hearing examiners and they will alternate. 
Five will^sit at all times. All of the hearing examiners.have partici- 
pated in an, extensive investigation of the conditions, in children's in- 
stitutions and havp been briefed by assistant editors. I would now like 
to introduce Robin Moulds, the chief hearing examiner. Robin 

Ms. Moulds. Over the past few months, Children's Express nas been 
doing investigative* research on children in penal and mental institu-. 
tions of the United Sites'. We*have found very shocking evidence ctf 
the degrading and inhuman abuses practiced in these institutions, such 
as solitary confinement fdr extended periods of time, drug abuse, and 
physical brutality. Tfyz Constitution establishes rights for all people ( 
and this is certainly a violation of children's rights. The main pur- 
pose of these hearings is to. inform the public of American ^institutions 
cruel treatment of a section of our society, and to make legislative 
change to s£op this. * 

The panel for these hearings consists of nine Children's Express 
reporters, aged 13 and under. I'd like to introduce Mara Loziter, 10: 
Christopher Clay, 13; Franklin Kinard, 12 y Susannah Blinkoff, 13; 

/ a) • 
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Quin Bakaty f 'llf Charles Holliugs, 12; Deborah Oestreicher 13; 
Jessica Trentlyon, 12; and I afcn Robin Moulds, 13 and I wiiract as 
chairperson for tliese hearings. % ' 

t I would now like to introduce Jackie Cook, who is the executive 
director of the Day Care and ChildiDevelopmonV Council of America ^ 
and Rob Clampitt, who is the publisher of Children's Express. 

OPENING STATEMENT OP JAOKIE COOK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR,. 
DAY CARE AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL OP AMERICA ■ 

Ms. Cook. Welcome to the offices of tlie-Dny Care and Child Devel- 
opment Council of America, and especially to tins new project that 
we'have called the Children's Embassy. This is a place that is designed 
to be a place in the Nation's Capital which will represent our youngest 
citizen* The resources of the council will be more visible and accessible 
here and will give us a physical space for events such as these hearings. 
The Children's Embftpy is boih a symbol and an evAjt of collaboration 
on behalf of children and their families. We. weleom^you to the nrst 
of what we trust will be many occasions herein the embassy direct* 
toward the establishment of ^national policy in^support of children, % 
our Nation's* most important resource. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF BOB CLAMWTT, PUBLISHER OF m 
y -CHILDREN'S*EXPRESS 

Mr Oampitt I'n>Bob Clampitt, publisher of Children's Express. 
We think that \t\ especially appropriate that these hearing come 
about in anticipation of the International Year of the Child. We : feel 
that it's extraordinarily important for children to have^i voice in the 
things that affect their lives in this upcoming year. i 

I want to welcome the Wvoeates— psychiatrists, doctors, and othe\s_ 
who have come frorh all over America and to comment on how extraor- 
dinarily willing they have been to make time to come in from distant 
places like Oregon and California to be 'here with us because they are 
obviouslv conimmitted people. I would also like £o comment however, 
that it's'time t6 recognize the enpacity of childreTr-to be advocates on 
, their own behalf and at Children's Express, as we have done investi- 
gations of children in mental institutions, children incarcerated, chil- 
dren in trouble in this country, we hnye found out that the kids deeply 
care about the things that are happening to other children in this 
culture Not only do they care deeply^ but thetfare totally capable of 
assuming responsibility, the kind of responsibility they assumed as 
reporters, and the kind of responsibility ^htet they're assuming here 
» today,.because what we've found, and I know what all of you will nnd, 
that 'if vou trust the children to assume responsibility, that that trust 
is o transforming event and that the children will exercise the responsi- 
bility and fight for the rights of children and against the conditions « 
that we are talking about in these hearings. And so I really just want * 
to thank you all for coming and thank Robin and the panel. We look / 
*~rward to an intef esting 3 days. Thank ypij. \ 

. u ■ ■ 
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PANEL OF CHILDREN'S EXPRESS REPORTER: MARA LOZIER, 10; 
CHRIS CLAY, 13; FRANKLIN KINARD, 12; SUSANNAH BLINKOFF, 
13; AND R(^IN MOULDS, CHAIRPERSON, 13 

Ms. Afouu>s. I would like to call our first witness and he is John 
Rector, who is the Administrator of the Federal Office 6t Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency pre\ention. Mr. Rector, what has been your 
experiences with institutions in £eneral fr ? / 

TESTI MONY OF JOHN M. RECTOR* ADMINISTRATOR OF THE OFFICE 
OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Rector. Our-office has the primary responsibility in thfe Federal 
Government for assuring that the kinds of practices that you ha\ e set 
out as the focus of your hearings are inhibited and hapefully over tjie 
long Tim, curbed. My primary responsibilities since I hare be>en ap- 
pointed by the President, ha\ e been to try to bring focus to the issues 
of the institutional abuses of children in institutions around the 
country. . ' < 

• -Afc. Moulds. I see. What experiences have you had, such as with 
chilo^n being locked up in solitary confinement and what legislative 

^ changes have you made to change and stop thia? . f f> 

Mr. Rector. The kinds of abuses tlmt others will speak about, in a 

• far more credible way than I will be able, because of their personal 
experiences became the biisis in- £u^for the legislation tliSft established 
the office of which I am in charge. Over a 4-year period, from 1970 
to 1974, underthe leadership of Senator Birch Rayh, a piece of legis- 
lation, was developed Jjiat was addressed at trying to curb the very 
abuses that yc&^J'ocusing on today. Our office was established by that 
legislation ancg^^ave a pro-am to help provide incentives to dis- 
cmirtfge the kinToTpractiees that you're focusing on today. I think it's • 
important that you have selecte'd/the area of flruggin". J think manv 
might ask: Why drugging? But I think anyone intimately familiar 
with -what goes on in the institutions in this country, with regard to 
young people, whether they be de^ndent. neglected,, abused, delin- 
ouent, or what have you. or retardecN-hildren, lea^n very quickly 
thfo drugging plays a major role in the modern way in which wi 
over-mstitutionaliz^ and incarcerate young people. In faeff it wa^ 
Senator Bayh who characterized drugging as the new solitarv 
confinement. - 

Ms. Morris. Wliat would you like to see in terms of reform. 
Mr. Rector. I think one* of the basic reforms that we should . 
^all collectively pursue relates to the fact that our -juvenile 
Tt^ioe system today is failing. It's failing for many reasons, 
but one of the primary reasons that it's failing is .because - 
doe«nt discriminate amongst ^he various. kinds of behavior of 
the young ^people who currently cpme before ^the system. A 
young Pgapn who is abandoned or a young perfeon who hasJJbcen- 
charged ^Ffth armed robbery are treated far too often in a similar 



' fashion. In fact, there is very little difference in the way young persons* 
are treated. A careful look at statistics, m*answeiJo your question. 

* about status offenders, will tell yort— in this issue pf status offenders— 
I think fairly graphically indicates what's wrong with our system of 
jmenile justice. $tati*> oitenders are those young persons who have not 

• reallv engaged in acts that would be a crime if they wOne not^of a 
vouthful status- But the statistics will show you that in this area of 
the system's overreach/and is particularly shocking in the area of, 
statijs offenders, that these youths are more likely to be detained, more 
likelv to be institutionalized and once incarcerated, more likely to be 
held* in confinement', than fliose who are convicted ^charged yith 
criminal offenses; 70 percent of the young- wom^n who are in the 
juvenile ju>tice system are in this area of status offenders: And even a 
cursory iv\ iew of the system, reveals these practices as^some of the 

_£ro^est examples of the double standard. In fact, the juvenile justice 
>ystem can be seen as the cutfSKg edge of sexual discrimination *in .the 
, country, particularly as it pertains to young wQinen who are status 
offenders. / ^ . . . ' 

The heart of the failure of the juvenile justice.system, is it s failure 
to discriminate between* the types of individuals before it and the 
offenses of those individuals. Now there are some young people that 
would ha\ e to be removed from their homes for one reason or another, 
but detention and incarceration should be reserved for the few who 
conimit .-erious and usually violent dffenses and to the extent that there 
are such persons that are institutionalized, the preference would be 
that they be institutionalized in their own community, close to com- 
munity ties andrif they're fortunate enough, close to family ties'. # 

A very important part ijn our view of the necessary reforjn is the 
involvement of young people. Now the Juvenile Justice Act to which 
I was referring that passed in 1974 anc\ was recently extended by 
President Carter in October, reaffirms the vital role of young people, 
in-iact the act and the programs tihat we are funding are to* involve 
consumers, namelv young.people in the system —consumer participa- 
tion in the planning, in the operation, and in the evaluation of pro- 
orams. heedless to say, these are sections that have not been fully 
implemented. In fact, there are many in the systems of dhild we fare 

* «and* juvenile justice -who recently undertook an^ effort to repeal the 
*ec/ions 'of our act lhat 'require youthful participation. 

* >o you asit: What is it all about and what are we all about? Well, 

* what we're focusing on is chifdren who are entangled in tthe juvenile 
justice and welfare systems of our Natjon. We're talking about rhot " 
oric— the rhetoric to'save, the rhetoric of help, the rhetoric of treat - 

- ment that translates far too often into neglected, brutalized, and 

^~7tai<rged. . , 

lh\ reviewing and preparing for your very important he/inngs, 
T was reminded in reading Susan Fischer's piece entitled T^ie ^ell 
of WasK^s'to what a detention center is really all about and Id 
like to share that with you and your fellow examiners. 'Susan said: 
A detention center represents the failure Af all structures in urhan society 

* rural and silhiifban as well. It represents the failure of family life, of schools, of 
. eWrts. of welfare systems and organized medicine in hospitals. It Is a final, cor* 

* roon pathway to wretchedness. 
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Occasionally a scandal in the n ewspap er! an outraged lawyer, an interested 
humanitarian makes a ripple. The surface smooths rapidly* over again, hosvever, 
because locked away in a distant part of town, satiety forgets the childreu it does 
not need or \tant r 

We have £ duty those of us in our office and those of 
you with Chilean's Express and others, to assure that busi- 
ness as usual is * rejected at least it relates to -imprisoned 
children, and part of my. ^presentation today is to stress to 

lementim; 



you that the Carter administration is committed to implen 
the policies that 1 mentioned in the Ju\enile Justice Act It s a 



to 



policies that 1 mentioned in the Ju\enile Justice Act It's a furida- 
mentall\\different approach than the approach of the last 8 years 
under the ionner administrations that opposed these principles that 
- we're discussing. The President has enthusiastically endorsed the 
priorities tluxt you're giyng to the concerns about institutionalized 
children and the rampant abi|pe^\ ithin the system. And he character- 
ized wheA he signed the act as a wise distinction that it makes between 
the kinds of conduct that should lead to the few cases of incarceration 
and the kind that should lead to- no incarceration. 

Now as we work together, through the ^ehicfc of thescSp hearings, 
which as you notm will be the first in a number of hearings, I think 
it's very important that we are entering the International Year of the 
Child, marking the 20th anniversary of tlie Declaration of the Rights 
of Children. I think it's important to note that the Department of 
Justice and the State Department insisted that the focus of the Ifiter- 
* national Year of the Child be a focus specifically on the child as an 
individual, rather than as an appendage of the family. That the rights 
and problems of children are in many instances related to the family, 
however, that chiJdren have distinct needs and deserve distinct atten- 
„ tions. In our office and the Department of Justice, through hearings 
such as the hearings today and the hearings that we contemplate 
throughout the \ear and next year, intend to give priority to a num- 
ber of issues, but our top priority is to the issues regarding children 
and youth in custody. I don't think that anyoncshould be naive aboi 
the seriousne^ of the problems we're talking about. ■ N 

There are many individuals who have a vested interest in^ontinuing 
the current practices that are so harmful and so abusive and So 
destructive of the children, in institutions. So if I could give one 
recommendation, it would be that hopefully as you go through your 
he/irinirs, that you not be fooled by many who will talk of new initia- 
tives. £hat you not be diverted from your assessment of current pro- 
grams and your assessment of current policies and that you will not 
be diverted, whether by programs called "Younger Americaijs Act" 
or "New Initiatives in the Area of Pregnancy Alternatives" but that ♦ 
vou pursue in a steadfast fashion what it is about Federal policy, what 
it is about Federal programs that sustains and supports andeveH,^^ 
encourages the very abuses that are the focal points of your hc$¥fn|^ 
today. N 

In closing, I'd like to comment that I'm proud to be associated with 
vour landmark hearings. We plan to incorporate the finding of your 
hearings — this one and the additional ones that you will hold — into 
the activities of th^ntfffice, to help guide our programmatic effofts and 
we intend to include the findings and your recommendations in our 
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efforts to work witfi the other Cabinet members, through the Deling 
quency and Juvenile Justice Council of which I am the vice chair % 
♦person. And we will use your recommendations and your findings to 
which I can personally vouch I'll have a special sensitivity, to help 
bring to the attention of the Cabinet rneinbejfe, including the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the kinds of policies and practices- that lead to the 
abuses that yclu're stressing today. . 

So I join you in' the acknowledgment of pur dirty to protect the 
rights of our young citizens to develop physically and mentally and 
spiritually to their maximum potential. 

Ms. Moulds. OK. Thank you very much— you've realty brought an 
" r introduction to these hearings. 

Mr. Rkctor. Well, good luck in.your endeavors. g ; 

Ms. Moulds. Thank you. Our next witness is Kenneth'TVooden, who 
is the executive director .of the National Coalition for ^"Mrens 
. Justice and who is the author of "Weeping in the Playtime of Others. 

[Mr. Rector's prepared .statement follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John M. Rector. Administrator Office of Ju\ enii f 
N Justice and Delinquency Prevention 

' Tour hearings are particularly appropriate in that we as a nation will soon* 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the lfc>9 Declaration of {the Rights of 
the Child. The rights and problems of the child* are in many instances intimately 
related to the family. However, children have distinct needs and deserve dis- 
tinct attention. As the Attorney General's representative for International lear 
of the Child (IYC) activities and as a member of the Intpragency Steering 
Committee, I was especial h pleased that IYC activities sponsored by the *ed- 
■ eraEGoverrfment will focus specifically on the child as an individual rather 
thau as an appendage of others. . , . _■ ,„ 

The Department of Justice, ,and my Office in particular, have a special in- 
terest in Improving and protecting the rights of children. In planning the over- 
all Department of Justice observance of the IYC, we have selected four issues 
~* to serve as the focus for our activities. These issues are: children and youth 
in custody; children and youtWT^ctiihs of violence; the effects of advertis- 
ing and programming. on violence and drug use among youth; and sexual ex- 
ploitation of children and, youth. In acldiOQn t .tW^feffice is planning to provide 
the necessary resources to enable the, TfepaM*^ of State to undertake an 
international study of the rights of children. , 

I commend vou for your obvious concern about your peers who are inappro- 
priately jailed", detained and imprisoned. We, share Jour outrage at such scan- 
dalous practices. . . . - „ 
• When young people confront our juvenile justice system, injustice is a fre^ 
ouent result. The system does not provide the individualized justice promised 
by reformers at the turn of the century; it ttpes not help the many noncrimi- 
nal statusloffenders Who fall into its jurisdiction; and it v does not protect com- 
* munities from juvenile crime. ■ 

I frfll forego reciting the litany of horror stories thar illustrate the sordid 
and>ven brutal manner in which we as a nation indiscriminately respond to 
chtfdren in- trouble— from those who are abandoned and homeless to those 
' - wfc ^Threaten public safety. Others far more credible than myself, /outta 
wflo have been victimized, will speak to these tragedies Rather, it is my 
poke to discuss the background and prospects of a Congressional and citizen 
ni'tiative developed in response to the inconsistencies of our present system. 

Th .1074 Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act-was ^ve»oped 
and supported by citizen groups throughout the Country and by W J n« 
bipartisan majorities in Congress. It was designed to help states, localities 
an? Public ™encies working in a new partnership with private agencies and 
citizen groups to develop and conduct effective delinquency programs o Uvert 
more juveniles fronUhe juvenile justice process, and to provide' urgently needed 
alternatives to detention and correctional facilities. t 

\ 
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It was developed during a four-* ear investigation of the Federal re§ponse 
to 3uvenile crime conducted by the Tinted States Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Pehnnuenev under theVlirection of Senator Hirch Bayh. 

The Art fills us that indiscriminate punitive placement, whether in public or 
private fiuilitteb, masquerading under the questionable, disguise of "rehabilita- 
tion' or the best interest of the child," only increases our already critical crime 
rate by >uppl.\ing new recruits for the Jails, detention centers, state farms, camps 
and training school*, which are often nothing morefthan wretched academies 
of crime. Its aim is to minimize^arm caused by State intervention, its aim 
is to help secure basic human rights for children and tbeir families. 

The* traditional solution" for juvenile crime has been to upgrade i>ersonnel 
improve services or refurbish facilities. The Act tells us that this is not ade- 
quate What we need is an uncompromising departure from the current practice 
of institutionalization overkill winch undermines our primary influence agents- 
family, church, school and community. We must support policies and practices 
whuh protect our communities while also assuring justice for our youth 

It is tunc to accept responsibility for the antiquated ami destructive practices 
which undermine "the fabric of v our next generation. We must reject the re- 
pugnant polity of unnecessary, costly detention and im a rce ration of scandalous 
uuml>ers of young Americans whUh make a mockery of the notion that we are a 
child oriented society. We must shift our resources toward developing productive, 
responsible youth rather than reinforcing delinquent or undesirable behavior. 

The current overreach of the juvenile system in its reliance on detention and' 
incarceration is particularly shocking as it affects so-ca lied' states offenders 
These youths are actually more likely to be detained, more likely to be institu- 
tionalized, and once -rncarceratefl, more likely to. be held in confinement than 
those who are i harged with or convicted of criminal ofienses. Seveitty percent 
of the joung women in the system are status offenders^ This system is the cutting 
edge of the double standard. » 

Many status offenders are arrogant, defiant and rude— and some are sexually 
promiscuous 1 detention or incarceration, however, helps neither them nor us. 
Some of these children cannot be helped, and others do not need help Realjielp, 
for those who need it, might best take the form of diverting them from the 
vicjous cycle of detention, incarceration and crime * c 

As Edwin Schur has so persuasively argued, "Sane youth policies will have to 
be based on a greater acceptance of young people on their own terms, a willing v 
ness to live with a variety of life styles, and a recognition of the fact that young 
l>eople of oiir soeicjvare not necessarily confused, trouble.l. sick or vicious. Tlie.se 
attitudes cannot emerge within the context of the present juvenile justice system 
with its paternalistic imtronizing even hostile philosophy." 

Some youthful offenders must be removed from their homes, but detention and 
int arceration should be reserved fur those who commit serious, usually violent 
offenses'. 

The Act was intended to stimulate the development of ^appropriate alterna- 
tives to fill the void between essentially ignoring improper or illegal behavior 
and continuing wholesale detention and incarceration. v 7 

The Act provides Jj^^tives to discourage placement of youth in sec\re facili- 
ties and to develop alternatives, iniludin'g doing nothing when any other avail- 
able intervention would be more destructive. 

The juvenile justice system has failed t«V respond to the needs of our citizens, 
but especially our youth who are simultaneously the consumers of its sen ices 
and the typical victims of serious criminal activity. 

The Act mandates the participation of citizens, especially youth. Congress 
mandated that those ilosest to the reality uf the juvenile justice system, namely 
youth in the system, should participate in the planiiii.4. operation and evaluation 
of policies and programs It acknowledges the vital role that they must play anu* 
that their involvement will help assure lli.ft we avoid the wasteful undenninilig 
of local resources ami leadership so characteristic of past Federal policy. Too 
often young people are systematically excluded from participation in programs 
that supposedly exist for them Thus, they are futther alienated and denied the 
opportunity to learn to make mistakes, to lie held accountable and responsible, for 
their judgment and action. 

Children are entangled. in a child welfare/juvenile justice system that was es- 
tablished ostensibly to piotect them, but in practice far too often has rendered 
them sub jet t to arbitrary and excessive authority "exerchfed by parents, custo- 
dians and the State. £ 
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' Tht rhetoric of "save," "help" or "treat" translates, far too often, in reality, to . 
''abusek^/'neglected/ brutalized' nni) "drugged." The* latter has become an 
Orwellian version of solitary fconhnement. . t - „ ' . 

As Susan Fisher, in 'The Smell of Waste," reminds us we must be forever 
vigilant regarding such matters : " * 

• "This detention center represents the failure of all structures in urban society- 
family life, schools, courts, welfare systems, organized medicine, hospitals It is 
a final common palh way to ton tvhidmss. Occasional!* . a scandal in^the news- 
paper, an outraged lawyer, an interested humanitarian judge makes a ripple. 
The surface smooths rapidly oh er again because, locked away in a distant part of 
town, society forgets the children it does not want or need." * , 

Wpliate a moral obligation— Ah fact our Office* has a statutory obligation— to, 
help assure that business as usjWLis rejected, at least, as it relates, to imprisoned 
children. 4? , 

The Administration iff committed to implementing flie 1074 Act. especially"*a>it 
relates to the subject of jour hearings On tlie^e crucial human rights issues , 
there is Federal leadership for a cMange. 

On 1 October 3, 1077. Jimmy Carjfer signed the Jmenile Justice Amendments of 
1977. The President" in stressing its significance said in part : 

4 One of the most serH7ns problems that faces our Country of course, is that 
of rampant crime. And we know from expejiefnce and from examining the statis- 
tics that almost half Vtf the crimes are committed by juveniles. . . . In, many 
communities of our Country, two kinds, of crimes — one serious and one not very 
serious — are treated the same, and young people have been incarcerated for 
lonfc periods of time, who -have/ committed offenses that would not even be a 
crime at all if they wer^adult^ . . . Th^ Act very wisely draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between these two kinds of criAes. It also eiicourage^local adminis- 
trators, States, and local government to deinstitutionalize those young people 
wlio have not committed serious crimes." 1 « £ 

A firm but tolerant policy vfill not compromise, public safety but will help 
salvage the lives of troubled youth. 

The American system of juvenile justice is under fire for its failure to stem the * 
tide of youthful criminal violence. It is vital that lurid publicity given fo the 
small percentage of.\iolent youth not distract us from the reality of a system 
whose wide net catches predominately dependent, neglected children and minor 
delinquents. The Act has been a catalyst for a long overdue and healthy assess- 
ment of juvenile justice. While stressing certainty of punishment for serious 
offenders, it has stimulated nun-secure and non-punitive handling where appro- 
priate. 

The government Accounting Office designated the Act as the most promising 
and cost-effective Federal crime 'prevention program. It by no means is a panacea, 
and clearly there are no purely Federal answers to the problems of juvenile 
/crime and delinquency. 

The Act should not divert attention from necessary reforms aimed at reducing 
.poverty, unemployment, sexism and racism so relevant to the. quality of life and ^ 
opportunities for our jdutji. Attention should be focused on implementation of 
the Act and enforcement of its provision's. No one. however, should be naive, 
about the capacity for Resistance to change, especially .by those sustained by 
entrenchediconnter productive, policies and programs. Therein lies the challenge 

I $ould tantion you not to be misled by "new" initiatives which would divert 
' yon from assessing current Federal poHcies or programs that ignore, encourage 
or support \the inappropriate incarceration or institutional abuse of our next 
generation. I am proud to be associated with your Landmark Hearings. 

We plan tfc incorporate the findings of these hearings and others we will spon- 
sor "across tile country into future Office activities, IYC activities and into de- 
liberations of the cabinet-level Federal Coordinating Council on Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention of wWch I am vice chairperson. The Council is now 
required to review the programs and practices of Federal agencies and report on 
the degree to which Federal funds are Used for purposes that are inconsistent " 
with the provisions of the 1 Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
regarding incarceration of children. 

I join you in the acknowledgement of our collective dutyjto protect the rights 
of our young citizens to develop physically, mentally and spiritually. to their 
maximum potential. * 

Robert Coles so poignantly cites the significance of activities such as yours; 

"There*are moments, and I believe this is one of them, when even doctors or 
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social scientists or observers or whoever, justly have to throw up their hands In 
heaviness of heart 'and dismay and disgust and say in desperation : God save 
them, those children . and for allow ing such a state of affairs to continue, God 
save us, too." 

-» 

TESTIM02T5T OF KENNETH WOODEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL COALITION FOR CHILDREN'S JUSTICE 



Mr. Wooden. Good morning: . 
Ms. Moru>s. Good morning. » \^ 

Mr. Wooden. Allow me to begin by making a\ersonal comment ok 
two. First of all, it V been a pleasure working with Children's 
Express— to shaie the poetry of iids that are locked up and to help 
select the youngster* who will testify here today. Second, its rare for. 
people in government buieauoracy to receive recognition. So, without 
denying ci edit to select Senators and Congressmen, I believe that no 
other person in thLs town of Washington, D.C., has done more to help 
* institutionalized children than John Rector. John has been guardian 
of th^ Runaway Act of 1973 and the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Xct o¥ #< 1974, both of which, in my opinion, constitute the most im- 
portant^) enile legislation in the last ?>Q years. His contribution to 
a just ^i|d decent society for the forgotten 'children of this land is 
immeasmable and I hope that his reward will be that goal which 
too, atthib national, foium seek: The abolishment of solitary confine- 
ment and the end*>§f institutionalization for the vast majority of chil- 
dren now confined in count less 'pri\ ate and public facilities across the 
Jfcmited States. *> 

I sincerely hope that these hearings will rcftch the entire population 
of America, especially the people in the factories, the people that work 
the land, the people that are .unemployed and on w elfare and the peo- 
ple that are underemployed. I want the message to reach them for it 
is their children, the children of the working class that have been 
incarcerated and abused for eight decades or longer. 

I'm not going to read my enfire testimony, but I do want to discuss 
the use of solitary, confinement thafls being used extensively in our 
private and public juvenile facilities as a tool to further discipline 
noncriminal children, to "break their spirit and to furthejr sPclude them 
from our consciences and humane obligations to them. „ 

By solitary confinement. Tin talking about placing a child for a 
.prolonged period of time in a very small room, usually windowless, 
that sometimes has iv toilet and perhaps a mattress on the floor. The . 
, child is punished lifofr an assortment of reason.* — some serious and some 
not so* serious: Wjfthing a man would die; throwing soap at Another 
hoy; smoking in cljywr.pretending to be ifi ; tearing a tag out of jeans; 
writing "I love you" to a female tcachef : masturbating; and, if you 
can comprehend .this, fpv attempting suicide— that is a common reason 
for throwing youngsters in solitary. - - ' 

Charles Dickens once described his feelings on^the practice : 

/ I'pon looking at the first isolation cell in America. I believe it'in its effects to be 
c ruel ,111(1 wroiw. I am persuade 1 that those that devised this system* of prison 
discipline do not know what they are floing. I believe that very few men are capa- 
ble or estimating Hie immense amount of torture and agon* which this dreadful 
punishment inflicts upon the suffering. I hold this slow and' daily tampering with 
the mysteries^of thetntfin to be immeasurably worse than any torture of the body 
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Occasionally a facility w ill admit to practicing solitary confinement, 
but justifies its use as "n means of \>\ utci'tion" for "themselves or foi*the 
kids." Most institution*, however. deny using isolation, indeed, deny its 
very existence. Let me interject here that I believe some administrators 
are' Win <: honest \\ hen the} deny that solitary confinement is being 
carried out in their establishment! Rut the administrators are not privy, 
to the day-jto-day inters orkings and the wan ing relationships and 
toleration levels the gmyd^. house panmJtrf. et cetera feel toward then- 
wards. 

However, several wars ago in the State of Washington. I told a 
young. Warded, rtattdy attired administrator that I was writing a hook, 
on kids locked up in America. ''Locked up? In this count rv he re- 
acted ineiedulously to my mention of solitai\ confinement. Hi* invited 
me to explore in "total freedom' 1 anyplace I wanted to go on campus, 
"In fact/* he said, "the kids will give you the tour/ 1 And they diet 

The facility appeared attractive physically . but halfway through the 
tour, the youngsters began sharing their poetry with nu\ and opening 
np. told me about Fern Wing, which was not on the tour agenda. I 
returned to the administrator with the request to see Fern- Wing. He 
turned white and refused to accommodate me. I secured the help of a 
young assistant attorney general and then saw one of the worst solitary 
confinement units — one long eorridoi of steel doors. .behhid which lay 
tin v. windowless cells. So. they do lie. 

In the State! of Minnesota, 'they told me thev don't use drugs on the 
children. But I collected some poetry from the kids at Red Wing School 
that told about the Hard drugs and'about being placed in solitary con- 
finement. About 0 months ago. I mentioned Red Wing School \x\ a talk 
I was giving in Milwaukee. Wis. At, the conclusion of my speech, an 
elderly couple' came up to mo. The man was, very emotional. lie had 
tears running down his cheeks He said, "I used to be a carpenter at 
Red Wing. I u$ed to teach woodwork. * * * I had to leave because of 
what they were doing to ehildVuitat that place/' lie said he had worked 
there for over 20 yeaisbut could finalh "no longer take what thev were 
doing/'. So they do. liivlneldentalh . just this .past summer, there was 
another attempted suicide at Red Wing- the legacy of institutionaliza- 
tion. 4 

We're now going to w at eh ayerv short \ ideo tape — thanks to an XBO 
affiliate in Montgomery. Ala.— of an iron cage found at the} Alabama 
Industrial Scbool fad* Boys. [Film is shown.] 

It looks rather l/rmless at first, picnic tables, the chapel in the back* 
ground has an endowment which earns $400,000 annuallv for chapel 
^e>vices. There are basketball courts. Very lovely grounds— and the 
dormitories do not look bad. However, a young boy, a status offender, 
ran from this fncilit\ because he was/homesick. He was picked up by a 
rather benevolent Aoliee officer to \\ hoin the boy pleaded, "PleaSe don't 
tal\e me back. The\\lJ ])iit me in the iron cage/ 1 The police officer be- 

, lieved him, took off his uniform and went to the* reform school. I)pwn 
in the cellar of one of the cottages he found those iron cages, bndt 10 
years airo. where kids have been kept for doin<r tiling such -as/[ de- 
scribed — from curMn*! to running awav from the institution. Became 
of the insect and rat infestation, the kids made makeshift hammoek.«pBo 
they could sleep without l>e ; ng bothered by the movements of the niglff. 

/•The toilets were hooked up from the outside and sometimes were not 
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flushed foi ^. l\ I, c\ 171 .1 daj * as an additional form of punishment. Can 
\ou imagine the cost of hiunan.sutrering mi'r somc \9 vetfrs in those 
cages thatn ost $000 to construct J Thfs is part of the cage [shows pa-rt of 
-cape]. I Mibiuit to Chihlien's Kxprej-* that they a if as secure as the 
Vietnam Tiger Cages that were u&cd for political prisoners during that 
American foreign policy debacle. * 

Allow me to talk for a moment alnmt the ultimate effect of isolation — 
srtieide. Nothing in iny life has equaled the experience of visiting the 
rooms and cells .across the United States where children have ended 
their lftcs in suichte— the doorknobs, the electric Viring, fheJbedbars — 

9 all Mtieide weapons. I witnessed the blackened windows and ielt the 

dampness of the w alK and door^. I touched fhe cold, moist, metal doors 
and realized that Tii flielast hours oFiTegTinlafion, hope was defeated 
and li fe-Mipporti ng breafh was last there in a bedsheet knotted in a 

> Jiangman's noose. ■ * , 

The degression was all -encompassing because T knew it would con- 
• ' tinne. The rooms would be used again and again to break the spirit, to 
break the child, to destroy life. A pbem by a 16-year-old girl really 
Minis up the atmospheit* and the dcaifh depression of isolation. She 
wrote this poem aftei 7 suicide attempts and just before a final success- 
, fill atteinpt. 

There is a ecaek in the Earth 
And I have fallen in. 

Down in the darkness where I have n£Ver been. 

People are looking, staring.at me , 

I lie here nnd*\vonder what do they see? 

Shall I he here forewr? ) 

I eannot climb back fc t I 

Rotting and dying in this horrible crack. f 

Am I alive or am I dead? \ 

Oli God, whi will save me 

From this crack in my head ? 

Some people will tell \ou that solitary confinement has ended in 
institutions. Actually, thej ha\e simplj adjusted the/ terminology. 
Xow you hear "the erisis'intervention room"; k% the security treatment 
room"; "the quiet room": ••meditation"; %> time out"; "the separation 
room"; for girls it may be ealleil "the ro-e room"; for boys "the blue 
room" — all those titles ha\e been initiated by professional staff people. 
The children ? What do the\ call the i ooms ? With graphic, no-public- 

P relations-intended consistency . the Kids "calf them "the "hole " "the black 

hole," "the jug/" "the coffin box." "cockroach playground." and "the 
looney room." t * * 

^ Since publication of m\ book and doing three segments for CBS 

"Sixty^Iinutes 3 M 'I continue to document Stafej^ and facilities that 
still practice the inhuman use of solitary confinement. A private, reli- 
gious institution named Rebecca Hall for Girls in Corpus Christ i, Tex., 
places their youngsters in solitan confinement for listening to rock 
musical have a feeling that could probably wipe out our entire panel 
here today." Re\. Brother Lester jRoloif, owner and operator, realizes 
$3.7 million a \ear. soliciting money from his faithful to run homes 
such a.s^ebecca Hall for children. 

In Utah, all new. admissions at the Provq Canyon School'arc placed 
in solitan confinement foi the fiisTjhoiith or longer. for orientation 
ftnd are subject to lie detector tests during their entire 15-month htay. 

y> ' * ' . 
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I tourod this profitmaking facility. Its ^^fSj^T^ * " 
small, it ttpuld be hard for someone who is tall tolie .do v 

\t the Minneapolis Treatment Center for Behauoial »>^ e ™ 
children were placed in wooden boxes so smalUhey coiildn Nje down 
to Sep! Swere found chained for weeks at a time at (htoelena 
State School for Povs in Putnam, Okla. 

' At the Virginia Eastern State Mental Hospital, t^jguaj over using - 
solitary confinement for kids placed the.* because t h* State ■ o ! Vir- 
ginia has .no other proper place to put them. 'I his is a so true m 1 cnn 
rvh-ania: Ne? Jp£y. anf Minnita. In .the dirty isolation cells of 
Eau Claire Academy, owned by CHnicare Corp- m Milwaukee. I found 
youngsters heavily drugged because "they had been acting out. 
} On February 19 of thW vear.,in the .ocure, cat building of the Colo- 
rado State Mount View School outside Denver. I founc J two very small 
windowless isolation rooms frith steel plates secured to the floo. and 
supporting large U-shaped metal hooks. These metal hooks were fo. 
hogS'the govs who fought or sighed with the staff. Their arms 
were "handcuffed behind their backs, their ankles, handcuffed and a 
third set of haridcuffs. pulled the feet and arms together behind their 
backs and attached the boy to the wall. ^ ' 

To illustrate, we have a volunteer who's going tp show visually how 
they do k at this facility in Colorado. And they are doing it currently., 
r Visual enactment takes place.] . 

T repeat, thev are employing this type *f punishment right no* at 
. the Mount View School outside Denver. Colo. The staff admits to it 
The supervisor says it's only done for 10 minutes o "calmdhem down 
Rut 10 minutes can bo emended and experience has taught me that it 

• i«. indeed extended. , TT , , .. in 

The list of facilities goes on and on and on. Unfortunately, it will 
continue, for two reasons-the children really don't know how to 
legally protect themselves and it is difficult for tho public to ^ee or 
know what is going on. . - \ . A1 

I would like to end with an Indian poem that I came across in Al- 
bunuei^e. N. Mex..>vhich really sums up my feeUngs.-aiHl I hope 
yonr's. too. for the many poor kids locked up in this country : Chicano. 
native American Indians. Appalachian whites, blacks from our cities. 
Puerto Picans: «»' \ 

Cover my Earth, mother, four times with many Aowew Cover thel ^™|^ 
high-piled clouds. Cover tte Earth with fop ; and cover the E art* witt rai: ns ana 
cover the Earth with ligiftning. Let the thunder drum all over th^Earth. 
the thunder be heard. , ' 

Mav von, the young of this hearing «nd of this ^"^^Jh^r 
your 'disapnrova of s'ch an evil and destructive way of controlling 
children. May vou accomplish what Presents and Governors and 
Confess have never done-abolish forever the inhuman use of isola- 
tion on the children of this free land. Thank you. mr ,,f mn . 

Ms .Morr.ns. Thank you very much. I'd like, to open the quest on- 
in- w h-T'd like -to ask how'does a child's attitude, toward society 
ami the world in general change. affeVhe or she leaves an m^iition? 

Mr VW.%- I'd like to answer that by using two personal exam- 
ples One while working on my first book. I shared the chapter on iso- 
' ffSn with a good friend.of min* an NBC war ^respondent : Grant 
Wolfkill was captured in Laos by the Communists and spent 2 years 

o ' ^ 21 "* . - 
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looked up in solitary «rant summarized his feelings, which are shared 

Erin o t°^[ ° S1 1° ■ Jiet «hon>ut V> in that hole and 

Another example: I revived a letter from a man in isolation, locked 
' LLlh " ,ass , rr IIe ,ad his ear, y J* 81 * 1,1 °™ facility after 
' evcVof 'n e0 " T^V'S* 1 * "W- " Yo » ha ™ «ri me in 

• wns^ itto TO T° ! aI (> - 1 WM ^ 1St an earI y earning."' That quote 
w as \\ ritten by Charles Manson, 

' the T iVo\S^ :, V iaVe Seen y< i un * *T p ' e in solirar . v confinement and 
• t heir eves do refTect an anger, a hatred and a frustration that is fright- 
ening I relate the practice of isolation to taking n do- say a Gennari 
shepherd, and keeping it in a doset for a mouther ^Y^X^ 

n , J/ °" cl V ldr . en . ? 0f ^iirae not. Prolonged use of isolation in 
nn un professional opinion creates hostility and hatred. 

Mr Iuxam) Could you name some of the other caused that cause 
suicide besides isolation? „ ' ' , 

Mr. Woodex? From what I have been able to research, the most im- 
§ mediate cause of suicide is the first 24 hours of confinement, no matter 
where it is. That irritial shock of being taken from free society and 
ftJaceci in a cell, bghind bars, locked up, is so dramatic and depressing 
I*he depression of those of us rhjt work -to end this practic* is almost 
equal because we know that ^percent of those kids should not be in 
institution^ And it s as true for-the meMally retarded as it is for nive- 
nilo delinquents andstatus offenders. • ^ 

Ms. Moulds. Would you please clarify the term "status offender''? 

Mr. Wooden. Sure. A 'status offender is someone under 18 or 21 years 
S\ of age. depending on the State, who has run away from home/ been 

] truant from school, Or declare^ "incorrigible". In the State of Mas- 

sachusetts the term is "stubborn," a stubborn child— undertaws dating 
back to the turn of the century »that really should be changed. Thanks 
to John Rector and Sermtors, especially Senator Bavh, those laws -are 
being challenged. With the Juvenile" Delinquency Prevention Act,' 
which was passed by the Cohgresbyith * idespread Support. States are 
now being encouraged to deinstitutionalize noncriminakvcjiildren. # 
m Ms. Moulds. Do these noncriminal children — or status offenders^ 
have a definite set prison sentence ? 

Mr. Woodkx. Usually their stay is about 0 to l(Tmonths, depending 
^ orj.the State. But sometimes it is an indefinite perimfof time. A boy 
will have a shorter term, about $ months, whileihe average girl will 
stay between 10 and 12 months. ^ • 

Ms. Blixkoff. Well, we heard from John Rector that the institu- 
tional system is now failing but what did it start out to be and how did 
.it gelfthe way it is today ?, ( * 

Mr. Wooden. During the turn of the century some very well -mean* 
iiyg court judges decided that it was most inhumane to keep children 
in adult. institutions and to address their problems, in an adult court- 
room. So. the juvenile ctaurt was established. The family coifrrt was 
established. Its intent was reform and over the years some reform has 
ensued — social security benefits for dependent children, to name one. 
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These well-meaning reforms, however, also gave power to'pwple 
who have overused and misused it over the yoavs For .example , rgh 
now ttn working on a story where thanks to we] 1- n tende \ HLW 
monev entrepreneurs have entered the childc.are industry to tieat 
Sf-bed elll^n" at $1,800 per kid pe^.^a lot a f nAnoj : , 
Room and board at Princeton piireMtKjsonly KOOOajQai. ho tm 
monev in the w-focni progromsha* becoTnrthe power behind creating 
a ma?or ndustr/ft the United Staf*s-fhe care of children by profes- 
siona 'ed strangers. I hope the Juvenile. Delinquency Preven ion Act 
is going to curb the States* jurisdiction over troubled children ami then 
placement in impersonal and uncaring facilities. 
1 Ms. Lobies. You said before that hoys stay in the institution shortei 

than'girlsdo.Whvi^that? ;v • •;- :- lt . f 

Sir Woodbn. that question was put to a very decent juvenile couit 
judge recently in Sart^Franciseo.' Judge Hcaly of Providence, R.I., 
replied, "I^kk^udges play the role of a father a little more w hen a 
young girl.*s before Their court than a young boy.VA.nd I also think 
they are much more protective of a young girl than a young boy. 

Ms MoriM. What benefits do these authorities at the institutions 
receive for the confinement of the children? Why do they want.to keep 

th 4?r.\rWx. 'Solitary confinement is the Ultimate form of control- * 
- It is the staff's ace In the hole to kepp what* cal "the J»^JJj*« 
down. The chemist^ for conditions that will lead to solitary confine- 
ments there. I Wan, if you have 80 kids in I facility for a prolonged- 
period of time and they can't go any place Mcause-of high fences and 
locked doors, you're going to have the chemistry for violence. - 

Mr ?Cuv. Could we go now a little bit into the use of drugs in the 
institutions? Would you tell us about that ? w „„, 

MrrWooDKN". Yes! the use of drujs^-r call it the new solitary. con-, 
finemenl^-is very common in institutions, especially the new private 
facilities arising out of HEW fund tog, whose purposes are not to treat 
the child, but to make the buck. By Rising drugs the administration can 
control the children and keep costs down : Quiet inmates mean less 
people vou ha*Uo pay salaries, alqtfg with fringe benefit, le e i en t 
Vacation time, et cetera. So drugs are used extensively in une KM 
facilities, which.isa shame since many kids have told me that if 1 1 > ic 
not drilled, they can tolerate solitary confinement. Grant \\ olikill ot 
NBC Nfcws confirm*! this. He said with control of your mind, you can 
fantasize. He said he took trips all over the I,u tec States, al over he 
world. He fantasized doing his assignments for \BC New s. too, a H ot 
which helped him maintain his sanity. 1 he poem up on the nu 11 1 eu 
about tlle.girl insolation-she wrote poetr#vhile she was theie-bu 
once they're injected with drugs or forced to take tranqn. li/ers and 
things like that, their minds are then placed in isolation along with 

H -Ms /b MoULDS. If a child is indeed put injin institution for a criminal 
offense, though minor it may be, after th'ey leave the institutions how 
does their life change? Does it all stop from crime or haw does then 

lifft change in ireneral? , • t • 

Mr Wooden" According to everything I have read, the, recidivism 
rate-that is, the. repeat rate-is about 80 percent ; ,8 out of ( .very 10 
kids that enter institutions will at some point in their lives, retnp tm 
a worse offense. So the experience of institutionalization is not onl> 
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detrimental to the chihT& spirit Uuf it is also a classroom for crimi- 
nal skills.. * ^ $ , ^ 
For example se vr*" ^ •..».»»• ™ — - ' •*«»•■>■- * -- • * •« v.. « v.^a ^ >^ , , ± f? A » 



reral years ago/ interviewed a boy 4 who hack spent N 
months in the Bordejntown Refaftn School in New Jersey. Here, tRe 
other inmates on his cell block taught him how to craCk a safe. They 
'e\en had a model »afe. Other inteivievvees told of learning lionise breaks, 
ing and car theftamong other Crimes — all in juvenile facilities. * 

Mr. Kin akd. Could you give us therpercentage of kids that leave 
these institutions that come back again to them ? 

Mr. Wooden. Some children ^should be institutionalized, I believe. 
Kids wl*o have committed violent ciimes against others and against 
themselves. However, these \iolent offenders make up oiilj 9 percent 
of all kids that are locked up. And it is this 9 percent to whom we 
should be committing our concentrated treatment in an area vyhere 
they can be protected from themselves as well txs protect society. For 
the noncriminal youth, let s find community alternatives. 
*Ms. BLiNKOFF^Getting back to drug* for a; minute, who usually ad- 
S^ministers the drug? 
J Mr. Wooden. That's a very good question. It should be administered 
by an M.D.. but in many instances — and there are lawsuits to show this 
is true — guards ha\ e given it, houseparents. even some of the owners— 
none of whom have any rqty.lical expe^hce or medical license. In some 
f)lacTsT part-time M.D.s give their signature blocks to the owner to use 
at his discretion. And that brings up another problein^A lot of private j 
facilities list an M.D. on their stationery or brochure, nut the doctor s 
onlv, function is to Joiid his credible title, for purposes of funding,'pnb- 
lie relations, and keeping kids in the facility. * * 

At this thug, I'd li£e to make an ftppeal totlno.se people at every level 
of this s t \>tem that can no longer tolerate the inhuman 1 1 eat ment given 
these children. Inform the public, give your information to the local 
newspapers. Go to your Xerox machines and share your findings with 
your local news editor, or thef ^foduction director of a TV station — 
or send it to Children's Exprdss^or to our organization. Get tl^finfor- 
mation flowing and continue tp live your consciences. I'm leav ing for ^ 
State where employees that ure working in the system are meeting 
with me on Wednesday morning {p give rue financial documentation, 
Ms. Moruis. Well, our time is upland thank you very much. You've 
^ i Express' researcli and preparation for - 
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a>e hearings and we wish tlie National Coalition for Children's Jus 
1 the best of luck. - 
Ir. Woodkv. Thank yon. Robin. Good luck to yon. 
# Ms. Moulds., Our next witnesses are tvyo formerly incarcerated chil- 
dren. Mike, a Sioux" Indian and Tony, aiVOj it) way" Indian. 

TESTIMONY OF MIKE, A SIOUX INt^AN ANI\ TONY, AN 0 JIBWAY 
INDIAN; FORMERLY INOi£RCERATED\CHILDREN * 

Mike. Fm from Minneapolis, np north in [inaudible] reservation 
and I'm going to talk about the abnse that I wenjUjhrough at Red 
Wing Center where they have solitary confinement it's a very smali 
room and they -just put yon in there for periods of 30 days, 60 davs 
and it goes all the way up to 00 davs. They put yon in there and take 
yonrMothes avroy from you and \hen if you Ve' still violent, if they 
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can]t handle you they'll transfer you $n to* jail. They'll call the * 
police and they'll come up therc f auH tear <ras or whatever, whatevef it 
takes and then you know, J\e hern people gashed out of there; they 
spray fear gas in your eyes just to iret you out and take* you, down to 
jail. They used drugs a couple of times as far as; 'I knpw — that I've seen! 
Once the} have drugged one kid to settle In in down and they abuseu 
of eouple of kids you know, for one 1 ean say myself and T haw been ^ 
boat up a couple of times h\ the staff at Red Wing and then >ou Jknow, 
chained down to a beef and-" yon -know, handcuffed. v 
Ms. Moulds.' WoiHThvou like to give a statement? 
Tony. My name is [inaudible] and I'm a student at [inaudible] and 
I'm on the board uf directors at St. Paul and the board of directors of 
the American Indian Youth Mo\oment. These institutions where they 
have chains and"thcsc little boxes and even thing, they happen every- 
day. To a lot of people they are nothing new. It seems like some peo- 
ple are really nai\e al>out things like this. Things like this just happen 
every day. I was in there ami t lire's, no life — no nothing: ifs inhu- 
mane. I got out of there and they ^ent me to an Indian school (Red 
School House?) and there's a lot of love there and everything, and the 
students who blue been going there for a long time, they're really on 
their toes.^Yoh can just toll it's something special theie. In other public 
schools that T\e gone to atau. e\cr\one is against Indian people. \ou 
know? The t cache is are. the students are nud the\ all gang up against 
the Indian student » and there are nut that mam and they spread them 
all out, all over the <city and they 1ms them. Thesv institutions, for a 
lot of people, are as you sa\. amazing, but for Indian people it's just 
plain genocide. Its an existential world inside there. TheyiYe giving 
' thein iniltidftSsjmd millions of dollars every \?ar. to run those places 
andtney don't gTvtsanv money to places like Red School House where 
there is culture ahd human \alues taught. That reflects the nature of 
the Government: thc/re funding all these inst it utions.and everything 
that are breaking dowrPfamilies and people. 

Mr. Clay. In the institution that you were in. what was the practice * 
of the guards? Did thev regularly bent people?, 

Tony. Yeah. / 

Mr. Clay. Could vou elaborate on that? 

Tony. What?, 

Mr. Clay. I mean, for what sorts of reason? would they beat some- 
one? • 

Tony. Not going to the places where they're supposed to be. One 
time mv sister was locked in one and *he looked over at the clock to 
see what timejt wns< and the hoys aire on one side and the girls are on 
the other, and she looked over 'on the boys' side and she wasflocked 
up and hit and things like that. For looking on the other sidejof the 
room. :s * ^ . 

Ms. Moulds.:. Did yo?i ever have any experiences ol^drugs being ad- 
r ministered to v#h bv tlio guards without the authorities at the institu- 
tions? jdj* * 

Tony. No.^ w ■ * . . ' 

Mr. Kinard. Wliv were vou put in the institution in the first .placerx 

Tony. Things like not going to school. One time I was driving a car 
and the people let me use it and T didn't have a # license and they puf 
me aw&v for that. 
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Ms. Moulds. For each of 'you, how long did you spend in these in- 
stitutions? * • , 
Toxy. Altogether I spent 6 months or so.' 
Ma Moulds. Mike? 

Mike. Altogether I spent say about 6 yoars. 
Ms. Moulds. 6 years? / * * " 

Mike. Yeah, off and on, about thafe „ • 

Ms. Moulds. And Kow old were jou in the pei^od where you first 
entered and left? : > 

Mike. I entered when I was 11 and \&ft when I was ML ^ , ' 

"TVfcnr. I was 14. . * k 

Ms. Blixkoff. Were you ever put into solitary confinement % ^ *" 
Tony. Yeah£< ' * ^ 

- fts. BlixkofF. What was it like ? - * ^ 

Toxt. It's "dead; it's jufet a room and that's it. I didn't really care 
about anything. There was nothing to care abopt at that time. * 

Mike. The one that we had, the one at [inaudible] before they 
switched it to an adult corrections facility, we Vere thrown* in there 
once and it was just like a little jm.il. They put/you in khaki pants 
and take your clothes away from you, give you a shirt and pants and 
put you in a little cell. It's just like a regular jail. In Red Wing they 
have — when they put you in solitary they take your clothes awav^ive 
you pajamas and a pair of socks and put you in and lock you up, 
and they keep you there for quite awhile. Yon got to show to \p to 
10 or li people that you qjn finaily come out and handle yourself. 
About 50 percent .of tlje people that leavfe there: people that I've 
known since I've been there, you kjitfw, have always come* back there — 
,at least three times before they are finally either paroled— thoy get 
their recommendation for parole from the whole group or else you 
know,*thjey just ain't going to make it in Red Wing, so tlffcy puttfhem 
back out on parole again. 

Ms. Moulds. Plow have both of your attitudes toward society &\d 
especially toward *the white guards who were abusing you, correct — 
well, how did your attitude toward them and society changeVhen you 
left the institution? , " *♦ 

Mike. Explain thai again, because I don't understand you. % 
Ms. Moulds. OK. After you left the institution, you must have felt 
certain feelings toward the guards and the authorities, in the. institu- 
tions and toward life and society in general. ?Tow how did you feel 
toward the people? 

. Mike. Well I felt dislike for them. I didn't like them to begin with 
anyway* After I left and did the time, when I leffr'you know, I still 
had a dislike for them but«now you know, it's over with and I can't 

vhelp now what they did to me before* ' / 

Toxy. When I got out, whenever I saw the* police or guards I* was 

"scared of them and any type of force, anything litfe that made me 
uncomfortable. The way I felt toward people in general, T "felt that 
they were so stupid because no one can do anything about it ark} no 
one is doing anything about it, J should say. You knot?, it ju^t/goes 
on constantly,. * » *\ , : + 

Mr^ Kinard. You were speaking about^jpolitary confinement. Why 
were you put in there? 
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Ir^NrTBecause I didn't want to go in my room; the room that thev 

had. ' 9 . 

Ms. M6tj1ds. And Mike did you ever experience that ? . 
Mike. Yeah, I don't know. Mine were various reasons like ninnin 
away, or fighting witli another boy or not listening to nobody. There 
in Red Wing you have to talk, you have tojisten to people; you can t 
just turn around and smart off right off because they just Jump on 
you like a bunch of savages. They yell at you they tell you to— they 
use expressions 1U& "Check yourself" or they say "Start doing some- 
thing to get out/of here," you know. You're supposed to listen to them 
and 6ven if yof feel that it ain't doin you no good you still have to 
listen because if you don't, they ain't just going to say, "Well, you can 
go home their you have to sit-there till you straighten yourself out. 
And they stay— sometimes, when somebody ain't d&ing' nothing ltythe 
group, they'll put you in the "quiet room" thatpey got and then 
theyll pull shifts on you. Like two people will sit \ip and talk to you 
/arfd when they're tired they can 50 to bed and two more will come and 
/ they do that. They do that arctiind the clock until finally somebody 
gets straightened up — stop pickin' on another kid err stop teasinMiim^ 
callin' him names or whatever. , • 

Ms. Moulds. Did you learn to accept the treatment that you received 
or did you feel rebellious against it ? 

Tony. -I didn't accept it so I just got out of there and I m not going 
to go back in anymore. I'm at the Red Sclp*hg§^ow and I am out 
of ft now and if I had stayed there, ^ry tBnywSfild have come back. 

Mike. Well I felt about the treajrfnent that thpy were giving us up 
there, I didn't accept it. I always argued back *at .them in a certain 
way ; that's why I spent time in solitary because I would not listen 
•to them. I would be sittin' in there for up to 45 days for the last time 
before I finally got out. "I just went in there, you know, and they just 
put me in lockup the first day I got there and then they took me out, 
and put me back on parole^nothin'. Just in 44 days and then out. 
\ didn't think that was right, you know. I tried^I called Minneapolis 
" to some people I knew (fawn there and tried to get a hold of them. 
I didn't feel that that was right. I tried to talk to the director, the 
superintendent of Red Wing, but still nothing came of it. I just sat my 
time until I got out. And then you go ifito lockup for runnin . away 
from the institution, or else if you go out on parole they'll put some 
Indian kid in a white community and he don't like it there and he ll 
.fun away and he'll go back to his home and from there on. thev 11 
pick him up and put him back. What I'fn tryin' to say is that they re 
not runnin' away from the white people, you know, they're goin home. 
You know, they're not runnin', they're going where they belong. • 

Mr. Clay. You mentioned that you tried to talk to the superin- 
tendent. If you ever needed to talk to whoever is running the institu- 
tion, was that ever possible ? 

Mike. I sort of set up an appointment with them, you know, call 
them a few days ahead to see if they would be busy on Thtirsday so 
" we could have -time to talk to them. One timo we complained about 
4 the food we were eating* up there. We. Went to the food service for 
some kind of— the food trifck would come early and we wouldn t be 
thepS to £ive them the food carts so we would have to take it over 
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ourselves, so we took it'over there, one day and we just actually saw 
roaches crawling around on the wall in the food service and that didn t 
look too good after we got done eating. We just actually saw the 
roaches crawling around in there. We didn't say anything until we 
talked to Hie superintendent and he said he he'd have the health 
department come in and look around. After that, nothing was heard 
about it. We j u£t couldn't do anything about it. 

Mr. Clay. And the superintendent never came ? 

Mike. No. We had to go and talk to him. So we went and talked to 
him and we asked him if he could have the health department come 
in and check to see what was goifcg^on, but after he said he'd do it, 
nothing ever became of it as far as I know. 

Ms. liuxKoFF. You mentioned tear gas before. When was it used? 

Mike. It was used on this one black guy named Eric Brown who 
was in Reel Wing and he was in loSkup. He was just sitting back sing- 
ing to himself, jyst being loud, you know? And theA they tojd him 
to settle down or he'd have to go to jail so he jus^-kept on doing what 
he was doing, m> they called the police and the^nglice came up and he 
wouldn't come out of his room. They tried to dra^him out but he just 
wouldn't go out so they took a bunch of tear gas and just sprayecVit 
right in his eyes and then they just got in there, handcuffed him and 
took him to jail. You know, we just stood there and watched; watched 
the cop just sit there and spray it; he just sat there and sprayed more 
than he needed; more than he even needed to gas somebody to have 
them settle? down. Sometimes when they would call the police, the 
police would bring big long clubs ; big long riot cltf bs and then they'd 
bring shields, tear gas and all kinds of stuff that wasn't even necessary 
to take somebody down to jail because they already had enough cops 
to put somebody down on the floor and have them settle down, 

Ms. Moulds. How many kids were in these institutions that you 
were both in and were they mostly Indian ? 

Mike. No, not at Red Wing but at [inaudible] Center there were 
mostly. Indians as far as I know when I was there. 

Ms. Moulds. How many were there would you say ? 

Mike, I don't know. Almost hal^ the population in there. 
[Inaudible.] Center is like a small town and all these Jvids were coming, 
from the reservationUrKb got in trouble; they would be coming from 
the reservation. , 

Ms. Lozier. You were talking before about; tear gas. What exactly 
are the effects of tear gas? 

Mike. Well, it burns when you get it in your eyes, you know, it 
really burns and the fumes even if they get into your eyes while 
you're just' standing there watching, it burns a little bit; it's kind of 
made to burn your eyes so you can't see anything and know what's 
going on in case you want to fight or put up a big struggle. It's just 
tp'get you for awhile and settle you down. 

> — JVIs. Moulds. Did yon eve* feel any direct prejudice against you 
oecause you were Indian? 

Mike. Yes; I did. One time when I was brought back to Red Win^r 
and when I got put in lockup for the last time, I used to hear some 
staff walk in that I didn't like and he said, "Oh that Indian Mike 
Smith is back" and they'd say things like that. Or they'd say, "I see 
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we've got a new Indian down there. I think you know who he is or 
"There's some Eedskin down the hall who's name is Mike Smith 
and stuff like that. There was a, lot of prejudice going on around . 
there, especially the people who liked to afct up, push around the staff 
and stuff; there was a lot of prejudice, J 
Ms. Moulds. Did this degrade your sense of ^eing Indian and did 

you feel lower? - ~ , . . „ 

Mike. [Inaudible] people mad you know. Some people ]ust use 
it on people just to make them mad to show a different problem 
which they call "easy aggravated" and -that means when somebody 
-gets mad-then wlien they get mad they start fighting and, then 
they put you on the floor and they sit there and yell at you—, 
they yell until you settle down. Then you get up and you talk about 
it. but I am just saying that the program^ abused because we made 
a film one time in Eed Wing about Red Wing and about the group 
meetings that were supposed to be shown on TV l«t— I think at was 
in 1976. In the summer of 1976 we made a film that was supposed to 
be about institutional abuse. We sat and we talked but they never 
got down really deep into where it's supposed to get at— like how they 
handle people when they get angry or violent. But I'm saying that tlra 
program is all right, but it is being abused. 
, Ms, Moulds. Thank you very much. I hear you came all the way 
from Minnesota and we' really appreciate your sharing your personal 
experiences with us and telling us how you experienced abuse m 

institutions. Thanks very much. . f. ... 

•^OK, we'd like to call our .next witness. Mrs. Patricia Ballinger 
who is the executive director of Abenogue for Young Children which 
is an Indian advocacy organization. Mrs. Balhngefcis an Opbway. 

TESTIMONY OP PATKICIA BALLINGER, EXECTJTTVE DIRECTOR OF 
ABENOGUE,- AN INDIAN ADVOCACY ORGANIZATION 

Mrs. Ballinger. Thank you. I'm going to keep both Mike and 
Anthony with me because you may think of other things to ask any 
' one of Ae three of us and I think -it would be better because we all 
work 'together anyway. • . • 

Let me tell yoi> a little bit though, about why we work together the 
way we do. Even though; Indian people are less than 1 percent of the 
'population, every single' day they make up at least 10 percent of the 
institutions. That means that that directly affects every single Indian 
family that there is in the country— every single one of us have either 
been in institutions or our brothers or sisters have been in institutions 
or our parents or we know our children are going to be in one. That s 
just a fact of life of being Indian here in this country. When youask 
* how long is your average stay-^Anthony was a while and you know 
how long it has been for Mike. The average for Indian children to be jn 
institutions like this is 4& years. That's how long our kids spend in 
institution's. The Indian community has a thing called self- 
determination. . . . . , . 
When Presiderit?Nixon was in, one of the few things, positive things, 
. that he ever said was that it was all right for Indians to practice 
self-determination. We then got into it. I bought a few pamphlets and 
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brochures that I'll leave here for you. One of them is the Abenogue 
Center which is where I work, which is an advocacy group, one ls.the 
group home, [inaudible] Group Home, which is run by Indian people 
and by tiie kids. The Red School House that Anthony represents is run 
almost totally by the students and the parents. So I was going toiell 
you that the Children'* Embassy and the Children's Express is on the 
right track. * 

I know that it can be done; I know that there's hope because our 
kids are doing it. We allow full participation in all of the decisions, 
from hiring on down, with everything that we do and it N works."So 
we're saying that we know that you're right. This isn't just a freak for 
us. .This isn't just a sideshow either. We knowjthat it can work. We 
know that the kids can do it and have been doing it. There are a 
lot of problems that we have with institutions. I could havje brought 
you all sorts of kids that run into these same experiences. A lot of the 
things that we also face are things like termination of parental rights. 
If once they get into these institutions they pass laws and get to "the 
welfare and everything and begin terminating the children from the 
parents. In other words, they can be up for adoption or something 
and the family loses all rights to that child. ^ 

We bave a very bad problem of certification, and I don't know if 
you know what that term means, but certificatioh of youth to adx^lt 
status means that vou're no longer a child; you can be 14, 15, or 16 
years old and by the courts be declared an adult, and sent not only to 
junior prisons but to adult prisons. More than 10 percent of all of the 
kids that are being certified again, are Indian children and for lesser 
offenses. One of our boys from the group home just about a month 
and a half ago got sent to St. Cloud Reformatory', the prison, for 20 
years for stealing a car for the second ( time. So you know^ we see these 
problems as everyday things; we see them at all times. One of the 
tlnnas that we talked about was how it felt, you know, how it felt_to 
be in institutions. T think maybe you should think of it tins way. Can 
you imagine being ripjjgd away from your fartiily and even your 
conscience and everything and the only way to stay out of solitary, 
the omy way to get out of that institution and get homeland the only 
wjyto be free4o be yourself is you have to act white. You have to act 
*Hie way they vvhnt you to act in order to get out of solitary. You have 
to act and do the things that they want you to do. You can't be yourself. 
You rah't be Indian in a white institution and I think that you can't 
be black in those institutions, from the people that I've talked to there. 

I don't think you can be a child in those institutions and be your- 
self and get out of solitary. You know we see these pictures * % * 
you know these pictures wo see every day** we see tliose things. And 
the sayings on the wall— that's the ' first thing that was pointed out 
to me by my brothers, here, that came; you know, they understood 
what that meant and they said "That's the way it is" you know? I 
know tjiat and I think that this is the thing that should be obvious 
to the people that listen here today to you * * * that there has to 
be a stop to this. - * 

•I think that when you talk about: How did you feel to be an 
Indian? How did you feel in that prison? How did you feel when 
yoU got back? OK, if you're gone from your family forj^ 5, ^ncL6 
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years and you* cany speak your language anymore, and you cant 
smoke the pipe with the elders, and y6u can't have your own religion, ^ 
and you can't .even be with your grandfathers who are the teachers— 
and then 5 years later they send you back— they're making you act 
white and making you act different all of the time— to go back into 
the community is very hard, you know? 'You hav(j to learn it all over 
again and then you got to decide, "Well, is this right or wrong? 
because for the la.st 5-yoars they've been telling you that its wrong 
to l)e an Indian or if s wrong to be yourself. - , ■ * t > 

You've got to act the way that those psychologists and psychiatrists 
and guards want you to act. You have to act like they are. OK? And 
that's one of the things that we're trying to stop. 

We know, and I brought a report with me that we did— this report 
was gathered by people from all over the country and one of the 
things that it says and leave a copy for you to put into your 
records— one of the things that it talks $bout is how we would « 
change it or how the Indian people themselves, because this was an 
Indian thing, thes£ are the things, A major source of abuse and 
neglect in which Indian children are exposed is removal from natural 
family networks and placement in non-Indian homes or institutions. 
Rarely are such placements qualified or able to^nurture &n Indian 
child's heritage. • ... , ' 

In other words, they lose. You go into an institution and even it 
vou win freedom, you lose, OK? We're saying that we have the 
group homes. We snatched Mike out of the system. He's with the 
group home. He's living in -an Indian foster home working directly 
with the group homes. He is doing many, many things that are good 
in the community. Anthony has been ripped from the institution and 
taken to the, Red School House. Now Anthony is chairman; he is 
president of the student council of that school, again which hires the 
staff and who. decides curriculum and who does what. . i 

They have their own junior drum group, which is really a big 
thing. They have their own cultural things. In fact this week the 
Red School House and a lot of other youths are participating nr 
spiritual ceremonies in Canada with other members of our tribe. I he 
thing that We're talking about is that Jhey can stop thesfe institutions. 
They can not onlv stop solitary confinement, but they can stop lock- 
ing kids up altogether— almost. And I just say almost, because I 
kliow I'll.get an argument from a psychologist or somebody like that. 
>I think w^ can eliminate them altogether. 

But we're saying * * * we're talking about the survival schools 
^and the grotVp homes, but i^ says description and articulation of 
family networks And community interaction as a care system,^ rep- 
resents a necessary pre-rpquisite to prevent family destruction. 

This must be accompanied by Indian control of programs for 
Indian people. That's community control for the community. And 
we talk about Indians, because that's where we are, but we know 
that it also works for other pneople. 
Ms. Moulds. I think we better move on to the questions. 
Mrs. Balwxoer. OK. The other thing is the jurisdictional thing.. 
We don't believe that non-Indian people even have the right to 
decide whether or not our children go to wliite foster homes or not. 
That should*be within the Indian community. Thank you. 

3&. V- " 
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Ms. Moulds. First,of all, both of you referred to "acting* white." 
The only way to stay out of solitaiy confinement was to "act white." 
Now what is "acting white" according to the authorities from these 
institutions? v 

Mike. I don't know how to explain it but it's like — it*s like you can't. 
YouVe got a budd£ in the institution and say he's Indian ytm know? 
In Red Wing I used to have another Indian friend in there and I talked 
to him and we would just joke around and have a few laughs. They con- 
sidered that — that we were planning something. I couldn't talk to him 
because they thought we were plannifig to run away or planning some- 
thing. You have to go to do things and you have to follow their pro- 
gram. You have to follow what they say. You have to either straighten 
up or it's back to lockup. \ou Ve got to do what they say and listen to 
them. You've got to understand how the program works and do it and 
do it right because if you don't you're just going to go to lockup. 
* Ms. Moulds. Did the institutions give you any loss of individuality 
at all? Bid you feel that you were losing your identity as a person; 
were yon becoming just a number in an institution; did you lose what 
you thought you were? 

Mike. No. 

Ms. Bmxkpff. Mrs. Ballinger : Do you find that pany kids return 
to institutions, to jails, after they've been institutionalized when they're 
young? 

Mrs. Ballixger. Again, most of our children — once they're removed 
from home for any reason spend on the average of 4.5 years away. from 
home. That doesn't necessarily mear^in the same institution. They get 
moved from institution to institution to institution to foster homes and 
they run frorfl a white foster home and will run back tat he community 
and they get termed "incorrigible." The first offense for Mike for being 
ripped oft was because he was called "incorrigible." 

Ms. Moulds. For the benefit of the public, incorrigible is ungovern- 
able or not being able to be controlled at the time by whomever the au- 
thorities might be. 

Did you feel a loss of culture? I mean, were you losing your Indian 
tradition and Indian lifestyle, while you were in the institution or did 
theauthorities'attemptto do that? 

Mike. No; I didn't lose none, because after I got out I. still waited 
the same thing — to go to Indian ceremonies they had down at the In- 
dian center, like powwows or whatever. No: I didn't really lose noth- 
ing. But the thing is. they wouldn't let you practice it. They wouldn't 
lejt you speak your own language at the school thev had up there — the 
school was just like^a public school — straight math.*history — nothing 
about your own culture, nothing at all. ' 

Mrs. Ballinger. There's an amendment to the Bill of Rights called 
the first amendment, and it talks about the right of religion and the 
' right of your own way. That is absolutely lacking in allof the institu- 
tions that we visited. WeVe asked that we be able to bring the elders 
and the pipe into thfc institutions for our children. We asked that we 
could bring our Samoys, the drum andxnir Samoys ( ?) into those in- 
stitutions and they said : "No." 

We see priests proing in\ there and we see sisters and we see ministers 
going in there and they bring all of their stuff in tljgreandif one of our 
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elders, traditional medicine men or anything comes in, they take apart 
their bundle, they take apart — they Ve almost destroyed the drum and 
Stillwater. We Jhad put through ceremony ?/ we have a thing called a to- 
bacco tie and it 1 s a little bit of tobacco and it was placed inside the 
drum to help those people inside that institution and those guards 
pulled that drum apart. We have a suit now in Minnesota to guard our 
first amendment to try and rectify that. To get those things into the 
institutions. i 

Ms. Moulds. I think we really are pressed for time. Thank you 
vei^ much and again we appreciate your sharing the experience of the 
Indian culture with us. Thank you. 

We woulcflike to call our next witness. Bruce Danto, M.D., who is a 
phychiatrist and police officer and he's the president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Association of Suicidology. Q 

TESTIMONY OF DR. BRUCE DAftTO, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUICIDOLOGY 

Dr. Daxto. Good morning. There are some things which I w^uld 
like to say which perhaps offer a slightly different perspective than 
what has been covered >o far. I think it wouhj be pointless to repeat 
what lias already been said so eloquently and so clearly. I think what 
we're dealing with in terms of the problems of children at the insti- 
tutional level, in term;* of what has been testified to already, is'a reflec- 
tion first of all, of the failure of the prison reform movement, which 
is over 100 years old but has not brought about one single, significant 
* change in a positive wa/7 

I think the second thing that we see, in terms of how it is ftnd whw 
it is that chilfften ajre placed in institutions; is that it also is a very^ 
sad commentary on the failure of the mental health system and prq- 
grams in the United States, which unfortunately places within society, 
the need to institutionalize children because there's no other viable 
or impoi&nt or living alternative to offer troubled' children; out- 
patient and in-patient care that is required. 

I'd like to tell you about an example that has occurred as recently 
as yesterday in the city of Detroit. A 16-year-old boy has been using 
drugs, a partner of mine and a police officer from Southville Town- 
ship has been trying for 4 days to get this bqy committed to Clinton 
Valley Hospital in Pont iac' Finally, after being up all night on his 
own time, the boy was taken to the emergency room at Clinton Valley 
and one doctor saw him after he assaulted a police officer, and was very 
disturbed and very much out of it— very psychotic from drugs^-olid 
he felt thjtt the boy should be admitted. 

Everypne thought that this was successful disposition of an acute 
psychiatric emergency. The boy was admitted, but another doctor 
later saw him, disagreed, and ordered the boy discharged. The boy was 
discharged at 20 minutes after 4. At that time> the distraught mother 
who wa^ called to pick up her son whom she could not mttnage because 
ho was actively psychotic, was in no position to call the doctor because 
he was safely home, unavailable with nis unlisted phone numbed 

I'd like to comment also on another example of a boy I examined a 
- few inonths ago^w4i0^vas^tOhildrenV Village in Pontiac.Micli. ? _who_ 
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was there because lie had killed a 17-Year-old girl who had hiredliim 
to babysit for her 3 illegitimate children. Now when I came to talk 
to thih boy who was a killer, and the case against him was airtight, 
he came in perspiring and I asked him how come he was sweating so 
much. He i>aid he had just come from a game of "Slaughter Ball 1 in 
the gym. Xow there are abuses of children in terms of inadequate 
sensitivity to how you deal with, violent children. In fact, violenf . 
people in general. Andwhen I questioned the staff at Children's Yil-n 
lage about how it, was they were tiding as a form of recreation for a 
killer a game called Slaughter Ball which only perpetuates under the 
gui^e of recreation the basic notion of violence as a way of *roping with 
^tresb and achieving competitive advantage over v other children, they 
looked at me and said, "It s no different here than it is out on the 
street?"' 

Another thing that prevents, something positive from being done 
within the institutional structure itself is that as is the case fre- 
quently in the public psychiatric hospital system, the'pediatric insti- 
tutional hjhtein in the criminal justice structure has people who them- 
selves become institutionalized and tfie only difference is they leave at 
4 p.m. and they have keys to get into the locked quarters. And there 
becomes a kind of institutionalized way of dealing with kids or deal- 
ing with the subjects who are placed in your charge at the institution. 
I think that along with ty|ie gradual creeping cancer of institutionali- 
zation, where the keepers become the kept until they're retired 25 
years lafer, is the specteV of a very gross and frightening and awe- 
some £vent>— and that is people staff a system at the institutiortal 
level which sees itself basically as being above the law and being be- 
yond the accountability and I think that in a democracy, this is in- 
" tolerable. And yet it's something we have tolerated ever since the last 
century. , 

A question was raised earlier about suicide — why children com- 
mit suicide and I think this is significant also in terms of- why it is 
suicide appears at the institutional setting for children. Fundamen- 
tally, there are about five major reasons in general why children* 
commit suicide. a 

Most of the children who commit suicide come from families 
where either a parent has committed suicide or where divorce ha5\ 
occurred. You know, in our society, it used to* be that one out of 
even foyr marriages ends in divorce, we now know that its closer to 
'one out of every two. When parents divorce, children feel that the 
reason their parents dckhisis because the children are unlovable. They, 
feel abandoned, they feel angry, they feel powerless to strike back. 
One of the ways available to them to^ express their resentment and 
their rebellion and their revenge is suicide, because it carries the tragic 
message : It is not you who will abandon me, it is I, through suicide, 
who will abandon you. ■ * * 

The second thing seen in suicide among children is that it occurs 
when a child feels isolated from the family and within the family 
unit. / 

A third reason is a concept known as "death knot." When a death 
knot exists, it means that parents have raised children to feel that 
life is fundamentally meaningless — sort of like Peggy Lee who sang 
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the song "Is that all there is?' r And in this contact, child ren feel that 
there is no sense of future ft for them in any positive way. In essence, 
for this* child, the Ford in their future is death through suicide. 

Finally, children frequently commit suicide because they Ye unable 
to achieve meaningful positive and important peer relationships with 
other children. Thib ib particularly true in a high suicide age today,* 
which is between the ages of 1 1 and 14 years. , • 

Now, I want you to keep trtu'k of evApthing I just said because 
when a child is" put in an institution, that's exactly what we force 
him ihto. If we put him in solitary confinement there's no oppor- 
tunity for peer relationships. We separate him from his family. In 
the case of the Indian child, who spent 6 years in ah institution,, 
the only future l/e could conceptualize as I listened^to his testimony, 
was solitary confinement and total surrender in a genoeidal manner 
to become the whi^s man. So the very thing wRich gives«rise to high 
suicide , rates ainong children on the outside of an institution, is 
readily made available pnee the child arrives inside the institution,, 
and it's no small wonder that we have this problem. ^ 

Another point I would like to make is th^t in terms of anti- 
suicide programs, it's difficult to establish them for clyldren and 
adults in the incarceration setting because the problems that exist 
at home are reduplicated in the institutional setting— brutality, re- 
jection, divorce, isolation, the failure to provide meaningful adult 
models with whom children can identify. They couldn't do it at 
Jiome, and when they get to the busty matron or to the sadistic male 
correctional officer they have no more •opportunity io identify with 
them than they* did with their own parents, which led them coming 
to the institution^ the first place. 

Most of the staff, when they are available— and its' rare that they 
arc available— it's considered by many to be a kind of armpit as- 
signment or employment. They feel impotent in changing the sys- 
tem because of the political ami administrative hardships that go 
along with the job. The staff who work with children, who' really 
are violent and who arc troubled— that 9 percent that Ken talked 
about had no cpnVpt and no training in terms of dealing \yitji and 
understanding the violent 'person. Ami as a psychiatrist and police 
officer, I found this to be remarkably true, because I went through 
12 years of college, a masters' degree in social work an M.T). degree 
v ai\d all of my o training and nobody ever taught me anything about 
violence until 'finally a man held my children hostage and I learned 
how # to deal with the ffian with the gutt-firsthand, unsolicited. 
. I think that this type of mental hetfkji perscin comes urf^ith the 
very'inept kind M advicfc that my last illustration will show. We had 
a woman from the department of s( oh\\ .services in Detroit who had 
several children. She was brought in to t$e protective services unit 
of the Detroit Department of 'Social Services because she was beating 
her child: her child had run away from her beating and was -f pund 
bleeding. A police officer brought her to the station— and, in the sta-^ 
tion, in front of the police, she threatened to kilHier child. Now thi& 
same mother had also killed another child in reality. She shot Him* 
Somehow or other, this was interpreted in ji court in .WajW* County to 
be self-'deiense. Another child killed her hysband— shot him, but 'the 
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ojher child reh claimed that i? was really this same mother who killed 
hervhusband and her son was taking the rap for it and is currently in 
fJac&son Prison. 

iu % woiker at pit;toi*ti\ c* .son ires* who referred her to me sent along 
flyf recommendation for this motherHhat she wanted the mother to 
e/ter treatment with me because t lie mother needed jj'ouAseling in terms 
or appropriate parenting techniques. Xow I don't think you liave to 
- be a psychiatrist to figure out that that's almost unbelievable. 

This same social woiker with prctective services who was a super- 
visor there is on the faculty or a local university school of social work 
teaching other stmjents that, this is the appropriate way of dealing 
with a family in w^j^b^viplenee is .seen. These are^bme clinical obser- 
9 vations which I wanted to share with you in terms of some af the 
problems we deal with in the broader range that do not necessarily 
deal with the kinds of tilings that tints far have been testified t<fcby the 
witnesses appearing before your group. Do you have some questions? 

Ms. Moulds. Yes. You mentioned the "death knot" where there's 
no sense of future for the child. How does this promote the idea of 
.suicide for a child who enters an institution andi is already mixed up 
or emotionally troubled ? „ y 

^Dr.^DAXTO. They fundamentally run out of/gas. By that T mean, 
they run out of hope. A person without hotfeto feel that even with 
escape that suicide is the only exit from — as Sartre wrote in terms of 
his play "No Exit" — that death is the only way of. escaping an op- 
pressive restriction of freedom is a person who fundamentally feels 
optimistic" about their future or growth. Tie 1 ecomes the victim of 
a "death knot." 

Ms. Mot i.ns. You also menti^ied that underaehievement with peer 
relationships promotes ideas of suicide. Now how do you. suggest the 
institution reform this to promote peer relationships between the 
* inmates in tho institution? 

Dr. Daxto. Well first* of. all, they've got to have somebody there 
who understands what the function of peei^Velationship is. And 
second, in terms of underaehievement, T would be derelict if I didn't 
mention one of*the major problem^ in institutions. Many of the kids 
who wind up fh trouble with the law and who f are institutionalized in 
the criminal -Justice system are children who have learning disabilities 
and they're almost never pickedJ^.JEd. note: The learning disabili- 
ties are almost never picked up.l Because if they're not in school at 
the time where the best diagnosticians are to pick up learning disorders 
and learning disabilities* of which »t here are a good many 4 these kids 
become very impulsive, they become restless, they become antisocial, 
^ man\\of them wind up developing what's known f\s ".sociopath ic* or 
antisocial personalties. And if thev had been put into the right slot 
where thev had been' given the individualized instruction and .small 
n group instruction they need, and thev had been given the opportunity 
to win. they wouldn't be pediatric criminals or child criminals. There 
is no program in institutions for these children at all;'and there are 
haYdlvanv programs in most departments of education. I wanted to 
'get in ihat commercial because T think it's a very^ neglected area of 
concern about the needs of children, particularly in institutions. 

Ms. MorLDS. You" mentioned also the children have no hope and, 
no sense of future as we said -before. In an institution. if they were 



put more in a group, in a group home, how do group homes and group 
care promote this and dp children still think of suicide? | y 

Dr. Daxto. Yes ; they do and they're still subject to sexual abuse. 
What I would like to see happen— I certainly believe in small groups — 
I Jthink that's much more preferable to large institutions for anybody, 
whether its adults or children. Second, I think we need institutions 
^•watchers," like'court'watchers, who have the legal authority to enter, 
unannounced at any lime, at any hour, and who have the power 
granted by law, to make regular, unscheduled inspections. I think the 
countability is the one very important — one of the most important 
wajb of coping^ith the problem that we Ve been talking about this t 
morning. * . \ 

.Mr. Clay. You mentioned sexual abuse. Is this common in the 
institutions? - * 

Dr. Daxto. Oh. very common. It's common also at adult institutions 
where children are admitted, particularly in terms o'f county jail situ- 
ations. A lot of kids are called lamb cliops, particularly to the adult 
homosexual, and they become victims of gang rape^nd irfost of the 
Miicides fliat I have studied and reported in some of my writings have 
dealt with kids who have been sodomized and sexually assaulted in the 
incarceration setting. In Michigan, we have a big expose now at the o 
Puma State Training Home, I think it's now been renamed the Insti- 
tute for Child Study and Development, and what you ci\ll it doesn't 
matter because these kids have been brutalized and they also have been 
sexually assaulted. ^ 

This is currently a subject of a grand jury iuvestigiation in Michi- 
gan, right today.. $ 9 

Somebody yoff can't trust, somebody who is fundamentally a staff 
tool for the genocidal practices and policies of an institution in the 
matter of the Indian ind I think this is equally true of other minority 
groups. 

Ms. Mocxds. TThat do vou feel is the main purpose of an institution? 
Is it to reform their lifestyle or is it basically to keep them under 
control? 

IJt.T>AXTO. Well, the purposes I would outline are slightly different 
th^h, what tTte "few requires. First of all, I think there are, sometimes 
children are in insufferable kinds of family situations, tlujt are really 
individual concentration camps\and I think soijie children need to be 
plrfeed in a group setting where we can turn around their style of 
growth and development in a positive way and giye them things and 
cultural enrichments and help and acceptance that^ey do not get at 

" ilQ l\fiTTTt^ond, the purpose of the institution should be a shelter, a 
place where a child eanvfeel a sense of refuge and a sense of meeting 
4he people that are unavailable to him a home, namely, people who are 
there, people who are stable, people who care, people who are concerned 
about him or her developing a positive approach to life. These are 
things which I do not think are currently available in many 
institutions. 

Ms. Moulds. OK, we'll have to wrap it up now, but thank You very 
.much, I understand vou have to catch your plane, sorry to hold you 
up, and thank yon again it has really provided psychological insight. 
^»r-nftxt^witnei>sJs-J^irry T)ve. whoisLthe Director of the Federal 
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TESTIMONY OP LARRY BYE, DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 

Mr. Dye. I was asked to come today to share a little bit of our ex- 
periences around youth development concerns and some of my own 
experiences, so what I'd like to do is to take about 5 minutes and give 
you a little brief background and from that, move to some questions 
andanswers that you might have here. 

As you know I'm head of the Youth Development Bureau, within 
HEty, that agency/haS the responsibility for administering title 3 
of juvenile delinquency bill for runaway youth, we run a number 
of projects throughput the country. Before that I've just been down 
here since January this year, I was working in New York State as 
■ the deputy director of New York State Division of Youth which was 
charged with the responsibility of working with all yoiith who are 
sent through the State system and I was 'running a series of facilities 
throughout the State of New York for the last 2 years and I have 
also worked in Massachusetts. 

When Jerry, Miller was in Massachusetts I was working out of the 
University of Massachusetts, working with setting up a series of al- 
ternative structures for youth who have been incarcerated with the 
law. But before I get into that, what I'd like to talk a little bit is also 
9 about how I came into this field. My first exposure to the field was 
A when I was arrested on a drunk and disorderly Charge. I finally pro- 
' grossed through what the sociologist call the popping hub cap, stealing 
car phases of delinquency, to the point of where I was in the streets 
of Los Angeles with a 45/38 sawed off shotgun in the trunk seat of 
my car, at 15 years of age. . 

I was arrested, and placed in the Los Angeles County Juvenile 
Home, escaped, was rearrested, placed in a maximum security insti- 
tution for juveniles in the State of California where I did a little 
hetter than a year of incarceration, was out and came from that, fi- 
nally graduated to adult prison where I did Zy 2 years of institutional 
time. . .. #> 

With that/ it's been kind of a broad range of experiences for me 
having bothM^een exposed to the institutional s/ructures from the 
time I was 12\tb the time I was 24 when they released supervision 
from me to th^ time now when I'm working as both a professional 
in the field trying to develop a series of 'alternative* structures with 
' going through an educational process in getting myself reacclimated 
to society so to speak. So with that I want to just kind of leave it 
wide open, Fm here to talk about what we're doing from the Fed- 
eral prospective. * * 

I m also here to talk about the various kinds of things that were 
happening to me as^Iwas growing up in a different* era than when 
you are growing up,*t>ut I think there are a lot of things that are 
common, especially as they are lived ouj; in some of the scenes that 
you see on the walls hye. , 

\fg^ \1Wt ng-H'rl like to open up th e qu estioning: What do you find 
fne most common crime for a child put into an institution ? A 
Mr. Dye. What do I find is the most common crime? It depends 
upon how you want to define the child. I think we have a number of 
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youths that come, for example, when I was administrator of New 
York State as what they calLpersons in need of supervision, ehiWren 
that do not adjust to a school system, children outside parental care, 
children uho are unsupervisable in the local home community. We also 
havj> a large number 5f 'youths that come to us on what they call 
ju\fcnile delinquent status. The majority'of those ybuths will come 
on property crimes, stealing automobiles, joy riding or sortie kind of 
o'ffeiibe that's related to property. We have a very few youths that 
were coming to us for serious violent offenses. 

* Ms. Trextlyox. Could you tell us a little bit about how life was in 
the institutions while you ^vere younger ? 

Mr. Dye. Well, life was veVy scjiry for me. I thought I was tough, 
I grew up op the streets, I lived in the sfreets of Los Angeles for a 
long time, Gut when I walked.into stripped cells, you wait for hours, 
for example, when I was booked into Los Angeles County j^il for 
\r 19 hours of booking time. In a cell with about 100 people, with one 
bare wall, bare boards around the wall, and all you had to do was 
set. That's all you C011I4 do. And nt's a frightening, scaring experi- 
ence. You tend to pull up and become very isolated, you* don't want 
to talk to many people. The only thing you want is out. 

Mr. IToLLixos. When you were in the institutions, were you ever 
beaten by any of Hie staff members ? ^ m * 

Mr. Dye. 5To; I was. never beaten by any of the staff members in any 
of the institutions T was at. I've been— hov^would I say — rather force- 
fully brought to an institution before, handcuffed and broken flash- 
lights over my head, but that was during the process of arrest and 
not during the time T was in the institution. 

Ms. Moulds- What offense originally were you put in the institution ? 

Mr. Dm Originally, the offense I was charged with was in Los 
Angeles it was just a juvenile delinquency charge but I had broken 
into a porting goods store and had stolen 32 pistols. 7 rifles, and 30,000 
rounds of ammunition and they roped off two city blocks in Los 
Angeles. The Pol ic« Department came and arrested my crime partner 
and mvself. ) * , 

Ms. Mottlds. Amfl what was your attitude toward your fellow in- 
mates in the prison? 

Mr. Dm At tfhich point in time? As a juvenile, it was a very scary 
situation for me. I was 15 just turned 16, and opened up what the 
California Yomh Authority called a new innovative experiment. The 
California Youth Training School in Ontario, I was one of the first 
400 youths that arrived th^re. It's l,5Q0-bed facility. I looked 
' up at men who were 24, 23, 19 ; California Youth Authority can handle 
people from the ages of 16 to age 24, and go up to tihe age 26. If they 
have custody: of them at the 24th birthday. So I was 16 years of age, 
walking into a man's world and I had lived in the world. ^ 

T immediately formed allegiances with people^ that vv-ould b^th 
back me and stand with me in case there were any institutional prob- 
lem.^ T formed very clear, negative attitudes in relationship' to my 
involvement to the officers and the guards — the people that were in 
control of us. 

Mr. R\KATY. Did you have anybody you could turn to — that you 
could trust? 
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<Mr. Dye. In 1958, when institutions weren't necessarily the. way 
they are now— no, there was nobody. I went in alone, went with the 
person I was handcuffed with, they booked us inSut us through 
the shower system and gave us oiflfciniforms and It v&s up to rafr^ 
then to make friends in the block that I was placed i% 

Ms. Moulds. WhaK^s tke shower system ? 

Mr. Dye. Well, it abends on which joint, but it all* seems pretty * 
rrfuch the same, men Jou arrive in, both Los' Angeles County Juve- - 
. nile as well as Los Angeles County Jail as wfell as a number of .the 
other maximum security institutions F ( ve been -in—you arrive* you're 
!>ookerl m ; they take basic information from you, they strip- down, take 
all your clothes, y<Ju are given the opportunity to send those clothes 
home or to- mve them to whatever charitable organization that they 
^onate the clothes to and then they nut you through a shower, they 
^spray you with delicing sprays, they Vill give jou a haircut and then " 
they will give you a number and for.the purpose of this presentation, 
I was Ah 527 for those, 3 years of my life. As a yoUth, I was 52103. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you have any identity as a real person? Was your 
name ever used? * > 

Mr. Dye. I had an ID card with my picture on it that had on the * 
back of it my name and my block number and on the front of it was 
my picture with my number across the chest with the name underneath • 
it. 

Ms. Oestreiciier. men you were in a juvenile institution were 
friendships encouraged or discouraged wqrte you. allowed to go and 
ipake friends, of did they say you shouldn't make friends or some- 
thing? 

Dye. We wore allowed to hn$p friendships, the friendships 
would revolve very clearly around cliques, we had rUcial tension, we 
had very subtle pressures by individuals, the confines of an institu- 
tion where every day is dictated and mandated by somebody is very 
stressful. For example, you'don't realize when you're walking down 
^the street and you throw a rock across the lake' that that is a release 
of tension, pi energy, it's kind of a fun thing to do. You throw it inside 
of a joint, you may get written up with a 115. You can't do the Simple 
^things, a 115 is a disciplinary action that is given if jfou in fact do 
something wrong. Ton can get ll.Vs from everything to having extra 
food in your room to various kinds of violence or acting up. So, yes, 
friendship was allowed, no. the friendship was not based >jipon what 
, you would consider true friendship, it was based upon forced be- 
haviors that yon had to developVor your own survival'. 

Ms. Moulds. What were these forced behaviors that you had to 
develop? J ' 7 r 

Mr. Dye. Well, you g*t with groups of people that yAu know if 
something comes down and when T sav something comes down, atfiot, 
somebodv gets on yonr case, somebody doesn't like you, theVe's added 
tension in the institution that in fact you react to i£, pull back, and 
youVe got some friends you can stand with and>-svill stand with yoji. 

Ms. Oestrfjciikh. While you were in the institution were yoi^aver 
pujt in solitarv confinement? 

Mr. Dye. I've been in solitarv confinement -for three separate occa^* 
sions, what would be considered to be maximum security, solitary con- 
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finement. Once for a week, for refusing to participate in school. Once, 
for 14 days for a, what two of us considereS to be an April Fool's joke, 
which turned out to be interpreted by the institution as being some- 
thing that was from their perspective reasonably crisis oriented. 
Ms. Moulds. What was that April Fool's joke ? 
Mr. Dye. Well, we had a paint by hummers' set in the wing of the 
dorm that I was inland so one of the k other youths that was a kind of a 
ftfcjpy kid that everybody used to hassle, we jdecided to put a little 
paint as a joke on the side of our face and it was red paint, for April 1 
and then when the officer came by we were going to say "April Fool." 
The problem walhtfien the officer and his night shift threw lights on 
the individual youth he didn't come in to eheclcit out instead he called 
the local police and he called the superintendent of the facility and we 
had a— the whole place just broke wide open with all of the staff and 
everybody being called in because they were sure someone was hurt 
inside that facility. At which -point in time a friend and myself de- 
cided it was best not to say anything and consequently we ended up 
with 14 days in lock up. 

Ms. Trentlyox. When you came out of solitary confinement did you 
feel any different? 

Mr. "Dye. Well. I was hostile. T was hostile when T walked in to the 
institution after you sit inside a cell that you got out for a shower once 
a week, all your food was brought to you. slipped through the door and 
slipped bjick out you have a tendency to hate a^little bit more. ^ 
Mr. Bakatt. What was the solitary confinement cell like inside? 
Mr. Dye. Inside it had a metal bunk, strapped to the floor, bolted to 
the 1 floor, it had a stripped toilet and it had. well, that's all that was 
in the room. The door was solid wood controlled completely by ftw 
outside. There was no access through the window, it was a sealed room. 

'Ms. Oestreichjek. Were vou allowed to make aYiy contact with 
guards r to speak To them while' in solitary or did thev forbid yon to 
speak at all. What were the conditions* like 'about talking? 

Mr. Dye. You had no real opportunity to ; tahVto anybody else be- 
cause of the nature of the room, von know. T mean you could v-oll 
down the corridor and there was absolutely no response, you get tired 
of trying to do that. EversOjme you would do that they would remove 
something/! ike, the raattfeSs. from the room, or strip you naked. So 
what vou would end up doing is iust waiting until somebody opened 
that door, or brought a meal around, and that's the limit of your 
communications, if you did knock on 'the door, beat on the doorman 
officer would come down. So you did have the capability of accessing 
so'me.body, but after you do that so many times, you know, it some- 
times gets vef-v tiresome. . 

Ms. Mould's. How did Your attitude toward society and people 
change after you left the institution and did it all revert you hack 
to commit in % crimes ? r * 

Mr. Dye. Well, my attitude toward society did not change during my 
institutional stav. 
*Ms. Moulds. What was that attitude ? . 

Mr.^DYE. Basically, it was an Attitude that f^\id. for me. that T had 
to set over oa-mv own. T had been pretty much out in the streets. T 
defined my own life. T made monevby my tern^by that stage. The 
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fact thaM wasn't there t^o hurt anybody, and I wasn't there to aggres- 
sively net out. WThat I did was I made money according* to my terms. 
* What changed was nothing, maybe a little more hostility and less 
better ability to get by. Wlren I say less better. I'm saying that during 
the time that I was in* the fnstitution. I severed contacts. I severed 
, relationships in the ltfcal community and I increased my need for 
things because we set constantly and rap about all the good things 
you used to do on, the street. Things that you did not have exposure to 
at this .point in time and you'd be surprised on how a $5 ripoff got 
translated into $50 Into $500 into $5,000 and pretty soon I was driving 
q> Cadillac and having myself a good time wherever I was going, all 
because of a sense of isolation and a sense of your own identity devel- 
opment. In the context of doing that, von walk out on the strefet. and 
when \ left the California Youth Training School. 1 1 eft ^w4#pr sack 
under my hand. X had $5 in my pocket and I had a bus ticket going 
to St.. Luis Ohisb\>. Calif., where I had never lived before. I had a 
mother that was living there and that's where I was sent and I arrived 
at the bus terminal, that's about the extent of it. When I walked out 
of the California Adult Authority. I walked out after 3^ years and 
I had $50 in my pocket and my first pay check was to cormM month 
later. 

Ms. .Morons. OK. let's wrap this up, thank you very much for" 
coming. I think you've really slrown some personal experiences fhat 
have be<*n interesting. Thank you f 

OK. I'd now like to make an announcement, on Thursday fit 11:45 
in the process of our hearings, Senator George McGovern will come 
to testify and the public is invited then, and also to the hearings on 
Thursday and tomorrow so w,£ continue that testimony. I'd no\y like 
to go on the the witnesses wpVe havimr a panel of Professor Patrick 
Keenan. of the T>ban La^ Center. University of Detroit, he's the 
author of Illinois Tragedy." a studv of the shipment of Illinois 
wards to the State of Texas. Second is Harry Swanger, staff attorney 
r oni the National Juvenile Law Center and the coauthor of "Law 
Tactics in Juvenile Cases." Our next panel member. Jerry Miller, who 
is the director of the National Center for Action on Institutions and 
Alternatives, formerly the commissioner of youth for Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania. and Massachusetts. 

/ TESTIMONY OP PROP. PATRICK KEENAN. OP THE URBAN LAW 
CENTER, UNIVERSITY OP DETROIT 

Prof. Kkkxax. Thank you for inviting me to testify before the 
Children's Express "hearing on incarcerated children. I am a profes- 
sor of law at the I T niversitv of' Detroit and as. you've already men- 
tioned wrote a book entitled "At) Illinois Tragedy." The story of 
how I came to write that is somewhat interesting: the gentleman sitting 
furthest to mv le r ft there. Jerr^^JiUpr. was the director of children's 
services in Illirmifl and I filed several lawsuits against him and in 
the course of his directorship of that department of the government 
he discovered that a w T hole lot of Illinois children had been sent to 
Texas and nobodv knew ouite the reason whv and because I was win- 
ning the lawsuits against him rather*than pick a lawver from inside 
the department he asfced me if T would go down to Texas and look 
around, and I did. 
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I found some fairlyMnteresting things which I wrote up in 'the 
"Illinois Tragedy" and it was, got, a fair amount of publicity I sup-* 
pose. It was one of a series of events, publishing events, which should 
have solved the problem. I'm talking about that particular^book; I'm 
talking about my friend Pat Murphy's book, that appeared in 1974 
called "Our Kindlv Parent the State"; I'm talking about Ken Wood- 
en's book. "Weeping in the 'Playtime of Others''; I'm talking about 
Robin Lloyd's boo^, "For Love or Money"; I'm talking about a series 
of hearings that were held in the Congress, Senator Birch Bayh held' 
them, I believe, in 1974, on the subject of children being shipped 
across State lines; I'm talking about Congressman George Miller's 
hearings in 1975; I believe Senator Mondale had some hearings just 
before he became a vice-presidential candidate; I believe President 
Carter made some promises to look into this in the campaign — I seem 
to recall something about that. Nothing has happened as a result of 
all that, nothing. If anything, there are more children being shipped 
across State lines today than there were at the tim,e that Jerry Miller 
hired me to write the "Illinois Tragedy" and to investigate those places 
in Texas. 

Now I'm going fo say something that's probably going to make me 
unpopular with thi$ group of 3 hearing examiners and probably with 
the other people who testify today, but I want to get it, off my chest. I . 
think that you ladies ami gentlemen are missing the point and I think 
that the people that have come up and testified here are testifying- 
about the wrong A things; and I don't think you should be asking ques- 
tions and learning about whippings and handcuffs and chains and 
psychological and physical brutalization and time out rooms [and 
suicides. I think you should be learning about one thing and I didn't 
bring any fancy film strips or a— handcuffs or any good stuff like that 
like Ken TTboden brings although it makes for very graphic testi- 
mony, I brought J'ou one little exhibit. 

I'm going to show 7 it to you now, this is an American dollar bill, 
probably something whieh-you are familiar with andhave seen before, 
did you\see that? And it looks like any other dollar bill. I'm going to 
' change, it a little bit, I'm going to take a marker and I'm going to 
write a big "F" on the back of it and now it's different from all the 
other American dollar bills, see that F, let me tell you how it's dif- 
ferent. If T were to give this to Mr. S\vanger arid if he were to pass 
it to Mr . Mil ler, I could then-r-and he were to pass it to Mr. Bakatey , 
« and Mr/TJakatey were to give it to MisS Moulds. I could find that 
dollar, because it is marked, because- it's got an "F" on it, now let's ' 
pretend that that "F" stands for Federal and it> the nature of Fed- 
eral dollars that if they're given to somebody and somebody gives 
*them to somebody else and the somebody gives them to somebody else 
it can be traced. - ^ 

Ladies and gentlemen, you had appear before you today, probably 
the best experts in the country on the subject of incarcerated children 
and on the subject of children banished to States other than those 
States thev live in. You've had the most important Federal ^officials 
and von will have extremely important Federal officials, a U.S. Sena- 
tor included, appear before you. You hear the most knowledgeable 
people in the country on the subject* that >;ou are investigating, and 
-if you were to ask those people the following questions this" is what 
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you would learn : Suppose you asked the question, how many children 
in the United States have been banished to institutions outsida their 
own States? Suppose you asked the question, "How much money is 
tho Federal Government, or how much money is any State paving to 
maintain children in institutions in their own States or outside their 
own States"; if you were to ask the director, the chief child welfare 
administrator in any State, "How many children do you have institu- 
tionalized or incarcerated in your State you'd get the same answer 
from all of these people, they would have to say "Ldo not kno^y." 
And it strikes me as shocking and a particularly fitsubject for in- 
quiry for this hearing board to find out why all those people have to 
bay I don't know, because I don't have the answer and it is inconceiv- 
\^ able to nie that somebody hasn't looked into, that. 

. Let mo respectfully tell you why it's inconceivable to me. Every 
] single Federal dollar that's given to the State must be given to it 
under one of two programs; the Social Security Act or the Military 
Medical Insurance System called- CHAMPIS. Both of those laws 
which allow that money to be spent to maintain kids in places Ijke 
these places jou .^ee on the wallh and the places you Ye been hearing 
about all morning and will hear about for 3 more days, all of those 
dollars are traceable back to the Federal Government, all of them m]ist 
be reported, and all it would take, would be the General Accounting 
Office, which supervises the expenditure of all the Federal dollars or 
the Director of the — the Secretary of HEW, Mr. Califano, or the s 
Secretary of the Department of Defense to say to the States, "Where 
are you spending our Federal dollars V\ because they all got a big blue 
"F" on them, and they can be traced. And you know what happens if 
the State can't tell them, or refuses to tell them, they cut them off. All 
the laws that allow that to happen exist right now. All the powers that 
^the Secretary of ITEW. the General Accounting Office ana the Secre- 
tary of Defense have to force the State officials that are spending money 
to maintain children in these hellholes — all those powgps exist right 
now today. 

So why haven't tl\ey done it? I don't know. T dop't ftriow, I don't 
know. But it seems to me that it is fair to ask and it seems to me thafrif 
we're going to decide who the real bad guys are and where we are 
going to lay the blame for shipping these kids to these terrible places, 
and for treating them the way we treat them, maybe it is not just the 
guy with the whip and with the handcuffs and with the keys, maybe 
it's the ffuvs sitting back there on the Hill. MaVbe it's the guv tliero 
in the Whir^TTonse, maybe it is these real important guvs and all these 
large white buildings around town — I don't know, but I just wonder if 
we are asking the right quegfions. That's all T have to say. Thank you 
for listening. 

TESTIMONY OF HARRY SWANGER, STAFF ATTORNEY FROM THE 
NATIONAL JUVENILE LAW CENTER 

Mr. Swanoer. T thought mavhe T should first give you a little idea of 
where T work and who is working with me. There are six lawyers.at the 
Juvenile Law Center in St. T>ouis" and we're funded to work on ji 
national F>aMs in all States to work on behalf of poor kids and their 
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families and primarily this means issues that involve juvenile court, 
it could involve child neglect, child abuse, termination of parental 
rights, jmenile delinquency issues, hut we\ ejiad a particularly strong 
concern with juvenile institutions throughout the whole country and 
currently we have Inn .suit* pending ,iu five States that challenge the 
conditions of confinement that the kids live under there and challenges 
/ . their treatment that they recen e in those institutions. Those states are^_ 
Oregon, Utah, Oklahoma, Montana, and then the Commonwealth of" 
Puerto Rico. ( / 

In addition to those cases which really we're dealing vyjttf posttrial, ^ 
or after being found delinquent the place that you would go, we're 7 
also in the pretrial detention area which is just as bad, the conditions 
are just as horrible and in fact there is probably less protection in those. 

, We re in juvenile detention lawsuits', which include jails in about 
four or five other States, so it's a massive problem, now I know we are 
focusing on several issues today, but, these suits do involve a lot oT other 
things and I wonldliope Jhat the Children's Express might take a look 

.at those at.some other time, for example, mail censorship, which is a 
huge problem in jinenile institutions, restrictions on visits, who may 
visit yon, when they may visit yon and so forth. Certainly solitary 
confinement is a gigantic question, overused, very brutal; corporal 
punishment is a way of life in ju\ enile institutions ; use" of drugs, use of 
mace, other forms o^\iolence on kids are a general thing. Strapping, 
handcuffing, taping of moufhs, those are practices we're running into 
in almost every situation. T>e of stripped cells, that are equipped with 
nothing except, a blanket, maybe a mattress at night and so on. 
v Now, the pattern emerging, as yon can see we're in quite a few 
States, and I think there is a massive series of violations of kids rights, 
there's a massive hrutalization of children ft institutions. Now, I think 
the important things about the cases that we're doing, one of o the 
most important tiling N that these nre not tuu<rh kids. Invariably 
they are status offenders; we've heard people discuss that issue be- 
fore— ^neglected children, children who, through no fault of their own, 
through their parents fault, or society's fault, hay© ended up being in- 
stitutionalized. Those kids comprise maybe more than half of the kids 
that I see in these institutions and many cases go down as young as 9 
years of age, so we're not talking about tough kid£ to handle, in fact 
they're Jeids that ns sonic other spenkers have said, 90 percent of them 
do not belong in those facilities. v * *c* 

Very briefly, on solitajr^ronfinement — what we're seeing is solitary 
comes in many different forms, sometimes it's a huge cell, but it rjiay 

. have other, horrible things to it, such as bare wires, radiators hanging 
of? the wall that reallv don't work, other filthv conditions, even yrilh 
the size, are just as bad as some of the smaller cages that were^ dis- 
cussed earlier. T7or?e than that, we see solitary within solitarv, H s a 
common experience. Where you'll have a segregation block,, that 
within it will he extreme solitarv. where you might spend 24 ho^irs a 
dav in a verv tinv coll. and then a little bit. hevonrl that in the sjtm^e unit 
might he some other cells that are verv small, they might let 3^011 out 
a few hours a day, but you don't leave that segregated unit, you don't 
participate in any part of the school's activities or the training school 
functions, It's maybe a form of group solitary, but it is nonetheless 
horrible and almost as bad as the solitary solitary. - 
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* Second* on the use of drugs, definitely used as" a control mechanism 
and for punishment ami they are cropping up. in most of our cases 
more often .than not it is the intramuscular use of Thorazine and 
Thorazine-like drugs, often used following the precipitation 

M>. Moulds. Could you Qualify the term thornzine? 

Mr. Swanoer. It is the behavior controlling, behavior modification 
drug that would affect your central nervous system, cause you to func- 
tion in ways that are not natural, as Ken. Wooden put it, you know, 
your mind becoineb solitary, they take control of your mind. I'm not an 
expert on those drugs. Finally, I guess on the third issue, the use of the 
> iolenoe on kids in institutions it's clear I think in every instance that 
there is incredible violence, staff against kids, kids against kids, and 
I think Osteins fioni the ver\ exigence of the institution and the na 
ture of the daih life there. so it Van enormous problem. Finally Fdjike 
to .say that legal] \ the>e fight> are enormous ones, would think from the 
horrorslhat have been described here that it would be easy to present 
these cases, easy to win them, it's not. The courts are still very insensi- 
tive, it's a long 2 and 3 year struggle. I wouldn't want to discourage 
people from doing these cases and I think they're all over, I can find 
one in every State if you really look for it, but ^think there is some 
hope and its significant hope with the Juvenile Justice and Prevention 
Act and I think that the monies that are available within that act, 
picking up on the Federal money issue, I think the monies in that act 
can be applied to rework an entire juvenile institution system to move 
out of institutionalizing kids and for treating kids in some decent 
fashion. Getting them homes, getting theip back in their communities 
and thfrk that the hiwMiit.s coupled with a Federal push of funds can 
help a Stnte to"adopt what should be the policy, which they otherwise 
wouldn't do. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF JERRY MILLER, DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
CENTER FOR ACTION ON INSTITUTIONS AND 4LTERNATIVES. 
FORMERLY THE COMMISSIONER OF YOUTH FOR ILLINOIS, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AND MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Miller. IM like to just brieflv thank you for asking me to ap- 
pear here ami to just .share a few thoughts on institutes and institif 
t ionization. , • . 

I headed departments in three, major States; Pennsylvarija, Illjn&i 5 
and Ma.s>a< hu>ett.s, departments that have been* responsible for run-^ 
ning, in many eases the States' institutions, and jt is my judgment + 
and I. think an informed judgment on that basis, that institutions are 
unnecessary. And yon shouldn't take as a given that certain people 
need to bo institutionalized because it simply is not trucv. There are per 
haps certain dangerous people that cannot be on the street, but even in 
those ca>es the\ need not be institutionalized and one .can talk about 
options there. I thmk weVe shown that in the State of Massachusett c 
where in 1972 we closed all of. the State training— reform schools for 
jmefiiles in the Stnte and thevVe remained closed. since then. 

In that State, whereas previously, would have between a 4.000 and 
2,000 kills who would be called delinquents an one or another institution 
has not had on any given day since then more than 50-75 kids in any 
, kind of 'locked facility for a "population of S.000,000 % 
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And I think, the statistics that have evolved from that emanated 
from the Harvard Center for Criminal Jystice which has studied it * 
very extensively, show that in no way did the closing of those institu- 
tions threaten public safety. Crime rates are not up, juvenile violence 
is down a bit, everyone seems to get on quite well without the institu- 1 
tions and these are the institutions for delinquent kids. So, I don't 
think there's any question at all, that we don't need them. 

But, I think Pat Keenan pointed to the issue that I hope you will 
* pursue a bit and that is the finances of it, because that's what keeps 
these places going; it }\as nothing to do with whether they work or not, 
whether they cut crime or not, whether they treat people well or not, 
whether they're effective or not, that's all h§ the by. The institutions 
exist for other reasons, they exist to provide Employment in remote geo- 
graphic areas, they exist to provide prfliticM patronage, they exist to 
provide contracts with vendors, State institutions, people who bring in 
food, provide the oil, provide the roads and ground maintenance, and 
they exist primarily, 1 feel, for economic reasons, and they're kind of 
a holdover from the last century and they just have held on. 

In this country we spend between $35 and $50 billion a year to 
institutionalize people, children and adults. So that it's a massive 
industry and it is a very difficult one to get at. I'd like to slly one 
other thing and that is I take for granted that you are aware that 
the institutions we're talking about for the most part are institutions 
for poor children. We don't tend to institutionalize middle cla.^s chil- 
dren to the degree we do the poor. And that is a problem because that 
means the people we are institutionalizing have very little say over 
their own destiny in those settings, there's no consumerism in it, and we 
have basically a system with captives and keepers, even in institutions 
for deprived neglected chfMren, children who have not committed any 
delinquency, for the most part we have captive children, by virtue of 
the fact they have no other option, they either go to this place or there's 
nothing, and if they don't like it they're interpreted as having the prob- 
lem, not the place. And that makes for a lot of problems; if you took a 
very fine, private prep school, say 'Phillips Exeter Academy, that has * 
upper class and upper middle class children, or youngsters in it, and 
you gave them nothing but captive students who had to be there 
whether they wished to or not and if £hey left $ould be put in a more 
secure, locked facility, you'd find that'the very best, faculty and the 
very best of administrators would start to deteriorate, they'd stagnate 
at best and at worse thev'd start to become a little repressive and maybe 
ns time went by even a bit brutal. 

I don't feel there's any way out of this other thQfi to get out of the 
institutioas totally and completely and I think we Sin do that in this 
country, I just finished reading a report, I wish you'd asked the Brit-' 
jsh Ambassador to appear here, Peter Jay, who headed the comn^ittee 
in Great Britain before he was appointed ambassador and their major 
recommendations for British children was what they called decarcera- 
tion, and that is a move totally away from institutionalization of chil- 
dren. I hope that Great Brithin doesn't beat us to jit, because I think 
wo should do it, we're the country, incidentally that invented these in- 
stitutions; the first training school in the world was in Massachusetts, 
Charles Dickens visited it. We invented the penitentiary we invented 
the mental hospital. We're the country that's invented the use of in- 
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stitntionalization. and it's fitting that wo should be the country to piove 
first away from it. Thank you. 

Ms.' Moulds. OK, I'd like to open questioning now, first I'd like to 
ask Mr. Ken nan, yon often said that part x of the fault was directed 
towards legislators and taken 'itway mostl); froYn the institutional au- 
thorities, now definite!} the time spent in an institution by a child is a 
Solution of a fhihl'h rights and we feel, this is what I got, an implica- 
tion, is yon seem to feel that this is not in the hands of the institution, 
but in the handsof Government totally ? 

Professor Kf.f.nan. If you create a system which allow people to get 
jobs, keep jobs and on many, many occasions, <ret rich by brutalizing 
children, under the*American capitalist system there will always be 
.people who will come forward to collect those dollars. Fm raising the 
question t>efore this Ixfard of hearing examiners is whether the person 
that makes the dollars available and has the power to cut them off isn't 
.in p&rt, in large part, responsible for what goes on in institutions, 
every kid in the United States is a citizen, that's clear, there's just no 
argument alx>ut that law and the bill qf rights applies to everybody, 
that means that kids lime a risrht to be free from cruel and unusual 
punishment, that means that kids have a right to be at liberty unless 
they are convicted of a criminal act. ^ 

Now, it doesn't happen, why not, because kids donTJtyote, and Tbecause 
kidstlon't vote they don't lwne political power and because they don't 
have political power they don't, they can't hurt the people that make 
the political decisions that mess them over. And the question that I'm 
raising and asking jou whether \ ou might want to raise, why do those 
people who ha^e the political power nut, respond to these obvious ajrid 
repeated horror stories — because Ken Wooden was saying the same 
kinds of things when I first met him in 1073 as he is saying today. And 
the same kinds of things that were happening then are happening to- 
dnj. Why doesn't it stop? Because the money keeps on coming and is 
going to keep on coming until the people, the folks inside the Govern- 
ment who control the money cuait off. If you were to ask^Ir. Swanger 
how manv of the defendants inlhis lawsuits are directly or indirectly 
supported by Federal funds, II think he'd probably say something 
maybe over 05 percent, an awf\l lot of them. And I just wonder if 
we shouldn't look a little bit higher, for the culpability. 

Ms. Morr.ns. T think that my question was not really answered. I've 
got to rephrase it. Because, yon say its largely in part by legislators 
vand congressmen, it's largely their fault, does this at all free the in\ 
stitntional authorities from total blame? % * 

Professor Kekxax. Absolutely not. Absolutely not. But, and I think 
the blame should be laid on their heads and that they should all be 
charged with aggravated assault and convicted and sent away for 5 
to 15 years, no problem with that at all. On the other hand, it's not 
t smart, it's not smart to walk down, to walk out at 14th and U Streets, 
carrying a solid gold brick under your arm. It invites trouble, if the 
message is»"steal it away from" and T propose to you that that's what 
our State officials are doing bv purchasing services, from these places. 
Because, they're taking that Federal money that comes in to the State 
capitol's and they're pumping it right back out into, to the people who 
are running these places. 
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Ms. Moulds. Is this al^he fault of Jimmy Carter? 
Professor Kekxsvn. AM of these, as I said before, all of the monex ^ 
that goes, all the f>Qeral money that goes to support these places 
comes to the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, the De- 
partment of Defense to a certain extent, thtf Law' Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration of the Department of Justice. Those are all exec- 
utive departments of the U.S. Go\ eminent. Mr. Carter is the Chief 
Executive of the United States. 

Ms. Moulds. Therefore, it is partly his fault? 

Professor Keexax. Youi question to ine is "Does Mr. Carter have 
himself the power to stop fhis?". the answer to your question, Miss 
Moulds, is yes. 

Mr. HoLUX<f§. Fin curious, when and why did you start your studies 
on child — on institutions? 

Professor^ Keex-ax. Well, I was a storefront lawyer right after 1 
graduated from law school and I started filing lawSuits against the 
Cook County Juvenile Home and the State of Illinois Department of 
Children and Family Services, of which Dr. Miller was at that tim$ 
the director and it was in the -course of a large aniounf of litigation 
in the Chicago area, mainly filed by an attorney by the name of Pat- 
rick Murphy that the information nobody had discovered up to that* 
time that about between 800 and 1.000 kids had been sent from Illinois 
,to some real bad places in Texas and Dr. Miller decided it was time 
that bomebody ought to look into that and for some jpason he asked 
me to be the attorney to go down there and check it out. And I've 
stayed with it since then. 

Ms. Moulds. How would each of you propose legislative change to 
form these institutions? 
Mr. Swaxgek. It V clear that legislatures could pass codes that spe- 
cifically spell out. e\eit though they shouldn't have to, spell out the 
civil rights of children, that would clearly protect those kids who srill 
are going to be incarcerated. 

■ ^The second thing is thej could deckle that the institutionalization 
and movement, aw ay from these institutions is the way to go and set 
up funding techniques that would encourage that and that's being 
done in some legislatures where counties are being encouraged to keep 
their kids in their neighborhood by getting more support from the 
, State than if they send them to a State institution where they, in the 
'past, paid far less of the bill when the kids went to the State institu- 
tions. S?b you can set up funding mechanisms and encouragements to 
move to the policy, you can't pass the policy thing, it doesn't happeh, 
that way generally, you can't get a State to move in the right policy 
direction, but those would he two major things that I think could be. 
done and third, would be a State really trying to sincerely comply 
with the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act by 'elim- 
inating the jurisdiction of courts over status offenders, by limiting in- 
carceration to very tijrht descriptions of people who commit serious 
criminal offenses and in addition po^es nnjmmediate threat to society. 
So I think that would be another dramatic limitation that could result 
r from a legislative change. 

Mr. Miller. I don't really feel there's much need for new legislation, 
hut there's need to implement what we, already have and there's need 
•* 
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to, for certain executive and certain people in the t Government, to 
have a few more guts and to take, make some very hard decisions. 
There's no rjroblem, for instance, I heard someone earlier in here to- 
day bay the problem was lack of alternatives, we don't have alterna- 
ting to institutions therefore kids languish in .institutions. Well, 
there's some truth to that, but the reason we don't have? alternatives 
is that we won't take the money away from the institivtions^nd give 
it to the alternative, so that the only way that we can-get alternatives 
is by doubling the money, and then we'll pay for alternatives and .as 
soon as that money runs out we go back to the institutions. ^ 

The hard decision U when you take the !1 *o n % aVajJU'Om where 
it i.% most of the money is in institutionalization. t<flye the area of men- 
tal health. I'm sure you've all heard about the numbing of mental 
patienfs into the community, into big hotels with no care, et cetera, et 
cetera, the reason for that -is no one has ever taken the money away 
from the mental hospitals. Even though the population of the men- 
tal hospitals goes way down they don't take the money .from there ami 
put it into the community, and the reason they don't? do that is because 
of all those jobs, because of all the union^ agreements, because of all 
tho political patronage amkall the friends of legislators that arc work- 
ing in them and all of those things. So, that you want to find ou^what 
is going on in institutions, look where the money is. as Mr. Keenan 
said, ami you'll find in most States the money is there to sustain the 
institutions. Yon know in New York for instance it costs now to keep a 
youngster at the Spoffard Home — which has been described as a scan- 
dal — it costs $6.1,000 per kid, per year. Xow think what you could do 
with $6.">.000 per kid per year. If it's a question of security, you could 
hire six people at $10,000 each to rjje.,011 fyis^arm all the tiyie. if that's 
the issue, you could do a lot of things it's- a question you doiiV want 
the problem in the qp^i'miinity ymi couldtake^nm and his family jvrfd 
travel around the world for 3f years .anil ,you\l certainly have the 
problem out of the commUni% arid you mighf get something useful 
out -of it It's a matter that no one 'wants tardea 1, with that* because 
to deal with that it means' t&at/yoii're goijrg to perhaps- fir& sbm§ 
staff, oi ask that staff move into the comniuifttv'and le&rn fo do other 
things and you're going to havV to move that.jjionev. Wfiy (loos Jfcw 
York for instance etill have Willmvbrook? &iiyha&that iVeei/so hard 
to get out of and Pioneer Hospital, why is tlia^so ford^Q^get'out oft 
Because of all those jobs, so it isn't a matter (ft nor having,an liljtetna- 
tive. it's a matter of how do you get 'that money from where i( is to the 



In Massachusetts, for instance, we've found tlW the best alterm 
tive is something closest, approximating a family. And we .can do that, 
if we spend $50,000 to keep a kid in a training school, it wouhl seem 
to me we ought to be able to spend $20,000 to keep a kjd in the com- 
munity. Pennsylvania right now to keep a kid in a State training^ 
school with virtually no help, just warehousing them, is running 
t ween £32.000 and $42,000 per year per kid. 

Professor KeexAx* I agree with Mr. JSwanger that we- ought to 
flliolish : decriminalize ; status offenses. Because I think it's pretty dumb" 
to lock a kid up and force him to go to school for refusing to go to 
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school. Or lock him up, more crazily, in' a place that prevents him 
from going to school, because he refused to go to school. I mean that 
just doesn't make sense to me. After that I agree with Dr. Miller. 
We dohTt need new laws, we got all the laws that we need, the main 
section of the Social Security ~2Lct which allows for the payment of 
foster care funds to the Stare, sa>h "this act is passed for the pur- . 
pose of maintaining children in their own homes or in the homes.of 
relatives." 

That money, the foster care funds are taken by every single State in 
the Union and used to place kids with strangers, never to maintain . 
them in their own home, never to maintain them in the homes of rela- 
tives, and one great big change that we could make would'be every- * 
time someone decides a kid has to be placed, and I agree with Ken 
Wooden that that decision is made about 10 times more often than it 
really should be, hut everytime that tljaT decision ig* taken We called 
up the two nearest relatives of that^kid other than his parents and 
said, "Hey, how'd you like to take in a foster kid? We^l pay you the 
going rate. I hear you've got a nice home, it would help us out. it would 
help out the kid." Most people would say yes. now that seems like a 
reasonable suggest ionTS&J took it to Dr. Miller and he said that's a 
reasonable suggestion and ne took it to the department children's* 
family services and they say "Are you nuts, what would we do with 
all these foster homes and institutions?" So I filed a lawsuit against 
him tried to force him to do it. Pie said I don't have any disagree- 
ment with that but I can't do it because of the way the, institution's 
are set up in Illinois, because that's where all the foster-care funds 
are going. 

That was 5 years jfgo. That suit is now in the U.S. Supreme Court 
for the second time and they're still not calling up relatives when they 
need to put a kid in placement. It seems crazy but we don't need new 
laws, legitimate rational administration of the laws that we have, we 
need to loo\c at the laws as they affect and benefit kids, not as they af- 
fect and befiefi^the adults that are ripping kids off. , * 

Ms. Tre x tlyo x t *D r . Miller, you, were saying before a child who 
'commits a seriou^ crime there are options, well, what kind of options? 
, Dr. Miller. Eet me list a couple of them, that the Harvard studies 
in Massachusetts have found most effective. The very most effective 
option, this would be for kids who would normally be in the State 
reform school or the State training school as delinquent kids. The most 
effective option they found to be what they call specialized foster 
care. Now. they didn't mean by that just going out and finding a 
family and giving them a hundred or two a montl^to have a kid live m 
with them. The^jjieant hiring a person, usually a young person, may- 
be a college or a graduate'school age and paying them a full salary 
to watch after one kid. And that kid was their job. 

Xow when you do that vou can then say to that person who's, sal a ry 
you're paying we want vou to have so much training and supervision^ 
and we .want to meet with von tp see how things are going and nil. now 
they found that that is by far the most effective program for kids in 
Massachusetts. The second most is what thev call the advocacy pro- 
gram. Again where they hired voung people, very often of college . 
age. and they pay them a minimum wage to spend anywhere from 20 
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to 50 hours a week with a joungstcr who lives in their own home, but 
they spend evenings and weekends with them. That's a, lot of time, 
1 bet it's more time then you bee your parents, very often and there's 
a lot of research to bhow that was very effective and they found group 
homes were quite effective, but not that much more effective than 
institutions, oinall .settings, tfnee kids, majbe six kids lhing together 
in the community and we bet up all of thobe optiorts and I think about 
generally they've worked quite well. 

Ms. Oestreichkr. Ml\ Milieu; you baid that the* Massachusetts ex- 
periment, I guess, way successful. Why hasn't it been picked up by 
other States if it is really successful! ? 

Dr. Miller. That's a very guod question, because, nothing in this 
Held depends upon success or etl'ectneness. Its ah, the reason it hasn't 
been is because we had to make \ery hard decibioiib, what do you do 
with all the staiF and all the institutions Mobt Statej^don't want to do 
that. Most States don't want to talk about the^pdssibility that they 
may have to cut down the number of btaff, or certainly reassign or re- 
tram them, andhave them* do other thingbin the community. Its a ver} 
difficult political decision. It really doesn't matter whether things work 
or not in this field, because what it's all aboift has nothing to do 
whether it works or not, see, it has to do with other needs. 

All the rhetoric is around 'whether we're cutting crime, whether 
we're treating kids well or not, whether it's effective, but that has 
nothing'to dp with why that s\ stem exists. That system, in most States, 
will continue to exist no matter what's done. Why haven't we looked at 
other European countries who have had ver> effective systems, why 
haten't we copied them? Because the political decisions would just be 
too difficult to make. And most governments* don't want to do that. 
m Ms. Mocijxs. Are these options less expensive ? 

Dr. Mn.t.ER. I don't like to be one of those w ho says the coinmunity- 
hnsed options are a cheaper way of doing it. T dpn't think they should 
' be less expensne. But the point K for individual kids they^probably 
area bit less expensne, b]it for others they are more expensive. It just 
nienns that you Ye 'got a lot of things in the community see, you can 
optimize your choices, you have a lot of choices, so that rather than 
spending as Pennsylvania now does over $P>0,000 for every kid at a 
State training school they could spend, if they had the options going, 
thev could spend ma\be $10,000»or $15,0^0 for certain kids anrl the^ 
could spend $40,000 or $50,000 for other kids. -*# 

What we've got to know i^ a >vstem where the kids who are most 
likelv to hmVt people and thy kids who are^most likelv to have 
breakdowns aVe Hie kids who are most likely to go to adult criminal 
careers, are getting the least help in the biggest human warehouses— 
and the kids who are most likelv to make it are getting the most help, 
* in the community base and we've got to reverse that and the only way 
you can do that k by getting the monev away from the large institu- 
tional settings where it costs the same for even body. [Tape interrupt 
tion] * * * institution, now the way we'll clean it up is to get better 
staff, more trained social workers, psychiatrists, more psychologists, 
and that "will make it a good institution. And in fact it will not 
tn verv manv oases. Because professionalism is no guarantee in 
this field, tn fact some of the mo>t professional institutions are just as 
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brutal as some of tlfe least professional institutions. It has very little 
to do with that issue. It ha* to do w itli the rnonGy and where the money 
goes. V 

Mr. Bakaty. You said earlierjthat you woula call or talk to kids 
coming out of college, college age about taking a- kid, why college age 
why not somebody older ? ^ 

Dr. Miller. That s a \ery good question! Wc did take older people, 
it's just -that a lot of times people college age have less other kinds 
of commitments to family and all and were able to. Larry Dye, the 
gentlemen who testified before us for instance set up the program 
whereby University of Massachusetts students took about one hundred 
of our yoiuigsters during the winter break and took them up to the 
w university Jthey li\ed in the dormitory and from there theyplaced 
^ thorn back*into> the community, so that there was a littla more time, 
thereV certainly no bias against older people doing it as well. m 

Ms. Oestreiciier, Mr. Swanger, getting back*to our opening state- 
ment about children not having any control over their own destiny 
once they get into an institution, what about their parents? Like thdra- 
zine, don't they require parental permission, like a slip or something 
that the parentshave to sign stating itseffects? . 

Mr. Swaxger. Unfortunately there's very little control over in the 
institutions, there are no procedures often, the few procedures they 
might have are very ineffective in this regard and they may hove some 
standing orders that really tits- doctors really play ajong with the 
staff and permit unqualified people to give the drugstores very 
little contact with parents which is really a strange thing because the 
institution is supposedly to prepare you, rehabilitate you. and get you 
back in your neighborhood and I think that few people disagree that 
one's family is a key ejement in that reintegration back in your com- 
munity Jtmt I have never seen an institution that even tries in a half 
hearted way to keep in toucluritl* parents, to make it possible for 
them to even visit their ki^s. 

Most of these institutions are in very remote areas of the htnjte, some- 
times it s 300 and 400 miles from the parents home that they have to 
travel to get there and these are poor people they wouldn't be there 
if they weren't; poor, so they don't have the money to get there so I 
guess in essence it makes it easier than to avoid parent ml review- and 
have any requirements; the answer then would be well they re not in- 
k terested anyway and they're too far away. I'm sure a lot of rationale 
would be developed, as it stands I'm sure there is a blatant disregard 
for what little law we might have, you know^on the consent issue. 
There are, some proposals under the jijvenile justice standards proj- 
ect which is a thing that's been going on for 6 years that would put 
some, they would really ban involuntary use of drugs, but there is very 
little control. • ' . 

Professor KjgfcxAN. Caff I pick up on that answer for just a moment. 
The subject of the. nonconsentual application of drugs to incarcerated 
persons and particularly incarcerated minors is one of the hardest 
to "et at in the country.'One member of the panel asked earlier about 
what additional laws we need. Here's the perfect example, von don't 
need any new law^ cvoiyt iffle an adult givks a kid a shot of any 
phenothiazine of 'which thorazinc is the niost>o^rfl8te and probably 
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t ho most unpleasant* foi any reason other* thUn that kids riiedfcal 
; interest* suppose li5 gives it to liiip bocau.se the institution is under 
staffed and they want to put hiThr in the 20th-century ^traitjacket, 
that means you just knock him outVvsuppo.se they give it to him to 
make an example out of him to the other"kids. Every time* an adtilt 
| does that to a kid he commits two crimes, aggravated assault, that's 
J assauk with a weapon, and criminal medical malpractice^ And all we 
j got to ifovks get some of these coyyboy prosecutors out there to go to 
their grand juries and file those crimes, they are felonies you can go 
up fur from 5 to 20 in most States for thein and put some of these 
peddle away. 

Ms. Moi;jj>s..I doivt think it's going to happen, but the laws are 
there to, make it happen. 

Professor Kern an. Why haven't they happened ? 
Ms. Mouij>s. Cause kids don't vofe. 

Mr. V»w anger. Is that the total reason? The institutions, agaifi the' 
remote nature of the facility has I think is a big factor in that. They 
ar?awny from public scrutiny, they are places that we dont' go to, 
even if we wanted to they're very hard to get there. When you get 
* there, nutans you know what, unless you ha\e access to everything 
you won't see most of the horrible stuff that Vgoin^ on thciv,. So I think 
thats a critical part of it. access, cxposur\Ttn1irs why at least I'm 
very biased that the lawsuits can be very h(*tpful if we ^a n't win a 
legal battle, sometimes we- ran expose through the case^th rough the 
media* through public trial, what's really going oil and hopefully 
rain* (he consciousness of the community or a whole States 

Ms. Morr.n\ v J ffierring back tifTthe control of the child by the jail 
or the institution, Mr. Swanger, what role dools the State play'in the 
corftrol of the child? •/ 

Mr. Swanger. Well, the brws do vai v in tdrms of how ninch power 
tho State*official>Wnight haye over a child, in some States and I think 
more typically ii child in a, delinquency cape js committed to a State 
agency who often has incredible power's to nio\e that child around 
to place them in the commnnily to do other things, rarelv exercised, 
Jerry Miller was an exception. It doesn't happen often but so they 
certain] v have al>solute control qver the child's movement and custody 
and so forth, they woidd always have control usually oyer the super- 
vision of the facility, licensing and a lot oj other ways that States 
are totally involved in the process of locking kids up and obviously 
little is done there. Little exercise of those powers, I don't know if 
that answers your quest ion. * 

Ms. Morr.ns. It does answer my question. OK. welK'We have to yvrap 
this up noyv and I'd like to thank you, the panel members. Mr. Keenan, 
Mi^ Swanger, and Mr. Miller, it's beenui pleasure and I really think 
^ you've given a le<ral aspect to this*\rhole incarceration process. Thank 
you very much. To the -public T would like fo announ e that yve yvill 
continue the hearings tomorroyv at 10 to 1 and yye yvill continue Thurs- 
day also at 11:45, On Thursday We yvill have Senator .GeoYge Me- 
Govern to speak. Thank you very much for coming. 
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AN INVESTIGATION BY CHILDREN OF THE INAPPRO- 
PRIATE INCARCERATION OF CHILDREN 

" , • . WASHINGTON, D.C., March 29, 1978. 

PANEL OF CHILDREN'S EXPRESS REPORTERS: JESSICA TRENT- 
LYON, 12 ; FRANKLIN KINARD, 12 ; CHRIS CLAY, 13 ; MARA LOZIER, 
10; AND ROBIN MOULDS, CHAIRPERSON, 13 . 

V - 

Ms. Moulds. I'd like to call our first witness, Dr. James Prescott, 
who is the health and science administrator for the National Institute, 
of Child Health and Human Development, NTH; good morning. 

TESTIMONY OP DR. JAMES PRESCOTT, HEALTH AND SCIENCE AlP 
MIJTCSTRATOR POR THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD 

HEALTH AND -HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

■ - * + m r 

. Dr. Prescott. Thank you 7?obin, I first want to point out that I 
appreciate very much your invitation for me to be here with you. 
I d like to share with you some information, some data fehat we have 
been able to achieve over the years of research that I think supports 
yourccase on the harmful effects «of social isolation, incarceration, and 
solitary confinement, what we call sensory depravation. 

As a matter of introduction I am a developmental neuropsychologist 
with the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
Department of HEW. Given the nature of the subject matter to be 
" discussed and my position of advocacy concerning the harmful effects 
of institutionalization and social isolation particularly solitary con- 
finement uponsyfffants, children, youths, and adults, I would like to 
state for the record that the/views tfrat I am expressing today are 
those of my own and do not necessarily reflect the viewpoints of the 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, De- 
partment of HEW. 

^There have been over the years a variety of behavioral and social 
science research programs supported by the National Institutes of 
Health and the National Institute of Mental Health that bear directly 
upon the subject matter of these hearings, that is the harmful emo- 
tional and social effects that result from institutionalization and so- 
cial isolation or what we commonly refer to as sensory depravation. 

A number of experiments with Animals have shown that they found 
alterations of the sensory environment, particularly .during the forma- 
tive periods of development, not onlv result in serious emotional and 
social abnormalities in animals reared in "these environments but also 
rtjgvtlts in abnormal-development and functioning of the brain. 

^crha^s the most striking animal studies of the effects of social 
isolation or sensory depravation upon emotional social behaviors have 
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/ been conducted by psychologists Drs. Harry [unintelligible] from the, 
University of Wi^con^in Primate Center where they separated infant* 
monkeys at birth and reared them alone in cages much like solitary 
confinement, where they could see, hear, and smell other monkeys in. 
tin- colony room but could not touch or be touched by other animals. 

Thib kind of social isolation results in, a variety of seriously dis- 
turbed emotional and social behaviors which you will see illustrated in 
a film sequence that wilj be shown to you in a moment. These infant 
animals would de\eldp lie predion, become severely emotionally with- 
drawn, and show fear and avoidance to other animals and the human 
attendants They would also engage in compulsive behavior such as 
repetithe rocking or head banging. When these infant animals grow 
into adolescence, they become extremely ^Solent toward themselves 
and other aniniajs. Some of these animals will engage in self-mntila- 
tioiu that is they will bite and tear the flesh from their own limbs in an 
attempt to provide the sensory stimulation they were deprived of as 
infants. Adult female monkeys with such an early" history of social 
isolation will brutally attack the newborns or completely ignore them. 
Human intervention* ih required to prevent the death of these infant 
animals from abuse and neglect. 

It is my \ iew that these animal studies provide the best animal model 
for understanding child abuse and neglect. Experiences that are too 
commonly reported in institutions for children, youths, and adults 
including our own homes. 

There is one other animal stud) that T wouTd like to report on before 
. JJhov* the film? There's a study by two psychologists, Drs. Mason and 
Birkson whose research was supported b\; the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development.' These psychologist sepa- 
rated the infant m<>nke\s fiom the mothers at birth and reared them 
alonp in cages bv themselves. There was one important difference 
however, and that was that the surrogate mother, that is*lfIT artificial 
mother provided for these infants and was a swinging mother surro- 
gate for one group of infant monkeys but not for the other. That is, it 
did nokmo\e foi anothci pump of infant monkeys. The results \Vere 
dramatic! The infants reared with the swinging mother surrogate did 
% not* develop the social and emotional* abnormalities de\ eloped in the 
infant monkevs that were reared with a stationary mother surrogate. 

The surrogate mother was actually a Clorox bottle wrapped with a 
fur nig and had a pipe attached at.the bottom of the bottle for the 
monke\ to sit on. This* fulfilled bottle was attached toji pole that moved 
for one group of animals but not foi the other. This absence of motion 
^or mo\ement was cnti<;al foi the de\etopment ofrahnnrmal social and 
emotional behaviors and is comparable to situations where infants or 
children an* immnhili/ed fuid are not permitted to move, for usance 
eertain kinds of medical treatments are for punishment for children in 
institutions: confinement jn boxes and being tied down and the like. 

It is tliis sensory depra\ation of movement and physical contact that 
produces social and emotional damage »een in infants, youths, or adults 
when thev are placed in institutions where there are social and sensory 
depravation : for example, solitary confinement. 

I'd like now to show the film which illustrates the harmful effects 
of social isolation upon animals and children and then discuss a few 
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moie Indies which lllu.-t i ate how tin: depra\ at ion of physical affection 
in the parent, child relationship and in 3011th/ sexual relationship con- 
tribute to the abnonnal social and emotional beha\ ioi"s you will see 
on this film. I would like to thank C. D. V. of Toronto, Canada 
for* making thin progiain mailable to us and also some film clips 
w-hich were taken from the film u Rockabye "Baby' 1 produced by 
•Time Life films which £oes into' more detail fen the effects of iso- 
lation, depravation. *> 

I would nyw like to pio\ide hUtoiical prospective? which. illustrate 
how the medical profession ha.s conti ibutrd to our culture of Eolation 
and alienation in the parent child relationship and win so many of us 
w he he \ e 1 eeu hi uuglit up in cwlimiiy homes Ln fact ha\ e many of the 
charaetei Ntie.s of mure formalized institutions. In othei .words, what 
L*in surest in«x i* that the ordinary American family, unknowingly, 
h.i> become institutionalized in that the parents deprive tlfeiv infants 
and cl ildren of the nece.ssaiy sensor \ .stimulation of touching and 
movement. Thaf is common ordinan physical affection, touching 
holding and cuddling. 

It i- my contention that the children from these kinds of homes 
become prime candidates for delinquency and \arfou^ forms of anti- 
social behavior that lead thein into formal institutions w here .social iso- 
lation and depia\ation of physical affection becomes e\en more severe 
in the lives of these children. The irony here is that the children who 
were brought .into society's formalized institutions are the most vul- 
nerable to the effects of social isolation and sensory depravation. In 
uther words, then* children are plaeeo\jito a social, physical environ^ 
niejit that only contributes to their firmer emotional disturbance aiifl 
reinforces in a more serious w a\ the depravation that they have experi- 
enced in their own homes including child abuse. 

Fd like to provide;! quotation from Ashley Montague's book on 
touching because it &diy does illustrate how the medical profession 
and it's advice to mothers and the care of their infants has contributed 
to our eultuial climate o£ not touching and not providing physical 
« affection and this is from Ashley Montague : 

° America. howe\er. was massively under the influence of the dogmatic teach- 
ings of Pinmett Holt. Sr , the professor of j>ediatries at Columbia University. 
Holt was the author of a booklet. "The^'are ami Feeding of Children'** w hich 
was 'first published in 1*01 and it was in it's ISt-h edition in 10.^5 Durinff it's 
loner reien it be<\mu* the supreme household authority on the subject, the Dr. 
s*ptTk of it's time It was in this work that the author recommended the abolition 
of the < radle. not nicking the bab.\ when it eried. feeding it by the clock 
and not .spoiling it -with roo^uich handling. TChile breastfeeding was the choice, 
bottle fetHllni: was not disrooted. In such a^Mmnte. the idea of tender lo\ ing 
fare would have been considered quite unseieiinne so it wasn't e\en mentioned/ 

Although, as we have seen in places like the Children's Clinic in 
I)n^ehlorf. it had already obtained some recognition jis early as the s 
first decade of the 20th century. Tt was not until after World' War IT 
when studies were undertaken to discover the cause .of morose de- 
pression that it was found to occur quite often anion*? babies in the 
best homes, hospitals and institutions amonof those babies apparently 
receiving the best and most careful physical attention. Tt became ap- 
parent that babies of the poorest homos with a good mother despite the 
\ lack of hvrrprpV r>h\ sical conditir often overcame the physical handi- 
caps and flourished., 
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What was-wanting in the sterilized environment of the first class 
and was generously supplied to the babie.s of the second class was 
mother love. . . . 

* Recognizing this in the late twenties, several hospital pediatricians 
began to introduce a regular regiment of mothering in their wards. 
Dr. Breniman established a rule in his hospital that every baby should 
be picked up and carried around and mothered several times a day. At 
Bellvue Hospital in New York, following the institution of mothering 
on the pediatric ward, the mortality rate for infants under 1 year fell 
from 35 percent to left than 10 percent in 1938. 

Now that was part of the history of our^ociety and our culture and 
unfortunately is still continuing today and I want to. provide another 
J)rief quote from Dr. Benjamin Spook in terms of hi* advice to parents 
* on what to do when the infant has been fed, diapers are dry, and you 
put it to bed and it starts crying. This is his advice : 

The habit fe usually easy to break once the parents realize that it Is as bad 
for the Uaifr as it is for them. The cure is simple, put the baby to bed at a reason- 
able hour, say 'goodnight* affectionately but firmly, walk out of the room and 
don't go back. Most babies who have developed this pattern ,cry furiously for 20 or 
30 minutes the first night, and then when they see that nothing happens, they 
fall asleep. The second night the crying is apt to last 10 minutes, the third nign,t 
there usually isn't any at all. 

And he's quite right in the description of sequence but wjiat we now 
have is a depressed infant, an emotionally withdrawn infant and so 
we've already beguu the process of» institutionalization, social alien- 
ation, emotional depravation right in our own homes. It begins in the 
hospitals. ' . . 

So I think we have to understand this whole problem of social 
isolation in it's ijnich broader social context and that we are in fact a 
society of culture that is really institutionalized in many different ways 
beginning from birth and we are all responsible in contributing to 
this tvpe of mentalitv which permits the kind of social isolation, the 
institutionalization, the solitary confinements that we see in so many 
different institutions that's ]ust a part of o\ir culture. ^ 

I have another quote but T think 111 bypass that because of time. 
It simplv describes the devesting effects of immobilization in a sensory 
deprivation studv in which you can induce very quickly psychotic 
phenomena, depersonalization and very severe emotional disturbances 
as well as thought disturbances by immobilizing the head. 

* - Of course, when infants* or children are immobilized for medical 
reasons that carries the nsk of this kiitd of disturbance when children 
or adults or youths are immobilized under various conditions you have 
again a reduction of movement and it's that reduction of movement 
that really produces the disturbed emotional behavior and that s why 
I'm trying to bring this into the context of your own experiences in 
respect to what happens in institutions. 

I would like to summarize very briefly some results of a survey 
just to give vou a flavor as to what is the degree of depravation 
that's experienced in our culture today^This is from a university 
' sample and I would /like to read the questions and„the percentages 
that I give will be for male and female college students -in terms 
of their agreement with the question so for the statement "I rarely 
seen mv parents hug and kiss each other." 46 percent of the males 
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and 41 percent of the females agree to that statement and I thinly - 
that's a very devastating comment upon the affectional nature of the 
ordinary typical A merican home. 

"My mother did "not hug and kiss me a lot," 25 percent of the males 
and 18 percent of the females agree to that statement. "My father did 
not hug and kiss me." 55 percent of the males agreed to that, 34 percent 
of •the femflles. "My parents have many unfriendly arguments," 2C 
percent of the males and 28 percent of the females agreed to that. "I 
/In not get enough touching.' .19 percent of the males and 26 percent 
of the females agreed, to that. "I often get uptight about being . 
touched," 29 percent of the males and 16 percent of the females agreed 
to that and as you've .seen in the film; one of the .consequences of not 
being touched and given physical affection during infancy and child- 
hood is you develop an aversion to touch and at the same time' you 
develop a high need for touching sp it's a double-bind kind of situation. 

The role of sexuality is very important here because it's also linked 
to the expression of affection, it's denial and violence and it is of 
interest that I found that r>0 percent of the males and 49 percent of 
the females agree that "mv mother is not adequate to discuss sex 
with me," and 54 percent of the males and 89^ percent of the females 
. agreed "My father is not adequate to discuss sex with me." In respect 
to physical punishment, 45 percent of the males and 24 percent of 
• the females agreed to the statement, "I remember when my father 
physically punished me a lot." 22 percent of the males and if percent 
of thejfemaletrfcgree with the statement "I remember when my mother * 
physically punished me a lot." Now one of tlTe items that I think is the 
>most significant is "I remember when I ran away or wanted to run 
away from home," Go percent of the male students and also 65j)ercent 
of the female students agreed to that question. 

Mv point is that if we really had happv homes, children would'not 
♦be running away from them and so I think that this is a very. high 
incidence. 63 percent of the college students sa>ing that they wanted 
to run away from home. 1 

About Agreeing with "I frequently feel unhappy, sad or depressed," 
86 percent oFthe male students and 90 percent of the female students 
agreed to that. With respect to hpmocidal impulses, 17 percent of the 
males and 26 percent of the females agreed' with, "I sometimes feel 
like killing my>e1f." and with respect — that's suicide, in respect to 
homicide^ 12 percent of the males and 9 percent of the females agreed 
with "I sometimes feel like killing someone else." 

The last two Items I want to mention to round this off, 48 percent 
of the males ano\J5 percent of females agreed with the statement "I 
have been knocked out unconscious at least once in my life.** I think 
that's an enormous statistic. With respect to Vfee>ttitement "I remem- 
ber when I used to head bang or rock back and forth" the behavior - 
you saw in those monkeys. 14 percent of the males and 17 percent of % f 
the females agreed to that statement which I think reflects the severity 
of the depravation that's experienced in the typical American home. 

These are some of the data that's been collected from various sources 4 
which I think bear very directly on the origins of alienation, why we 
are punitive, why we so< ialh i.solate indn iduals beginning from birth. 
So I would be pleased to answer any questions that you might have. 
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Ms. Moulds. OK; to oj>en the quosfioning I would like to ask?, you 
mentioned the alienation of panuit, child relationships plays a part 
in this and I wa* wondering how^loes the alienation of parent/child 
relation^ ps affect the child attitude to'Society and does this eventually 
compel him to commit criminal actions? \ 

Dr. Puehcvtt. Well, I thitak it's basic I tliHik the issue is how do we 
•develop companion for dtlier people, how do we develop empathy for 
the suffering of others and >uu ran onlv do this if you Ve beon brought 
up in an en\ ironnient of pli\hicuLa fleet ion and compassion and nutur- 
anee. The com era set* of belunior results tfrom the depravation, the 
lack of physical affection so that we become somewhat psychopathic, 
wo become indifferent, we don't care about how other people feel and 
how they suffer. It V verv basic to this whole process. 

Ms. Moii.n. Another important- aspect, a lot of institutional author- 
ity's excuse for putting a clyidMn solitary confinement is that they're 
''protecting them from thtMnselves" and do you agfee with' that and 
do you think that solitary confinement has any benefits for the child? 

Dr. Pkkmoit, I do not belieu- that solidary confinement has any 
benefits for the child. I think it's destructive and I believe that it's 
done more for the convenience of the administrator in institutions to 
control problems which they^eally don't understand and which they 
have the wrong kind of en\ ironnient to deal with it in the first place. 
Again, the reason children arc in these institutions are because they 
have been depri\ed of meaningful human i-elationships .beginning with 
their parents and what we need to do is. provide a different kind of 
environment, a human emironment. in which there are people who 
• care and who are nurturing and who are supportive, but our institti- 
* tions don't really' have those chayact eristics and extraordinarily 
difficult, even if you find individuals, staff peopje, in tfcqse institutions 
who do really care to try to implement a caring nurturm]Sjitmosphere 
in a prison-like environment. t . " *i* 

Ms.3Ioui,ds. Well, therefore, aren't the institutional amnorT^cs the - 
ones who are reallv emotionallv disturbed? Ts/ 

Dr Prescott. Well, I think tha{ we're all, to one degree or another. 
- emotionally disturbed.' I think that we really have not understood very 
well the truly harmful effects of institutionalization, and T think this 
goes for the administrators and tile staff people who administei\these 
institutions. Rut that is another whole subject of inquiry, nhiftfc when 
y von look into the psvchological characteristics of guards in prisons 

and the like, von find 'that these are not the most caring, nurturing 
people in the world. I think these kinds of institutions attract then- 
own kind to some extent, so I'd agree with you in part. 

Ms. Moulds. Chris? , 

Mr. Clay. Do you have, any concrete solutions for what to do.^anct 

if so. what arethev? „ - 

Dr. Prescott. Welt this is where perhaps my answers will not be too 
helpful, I like to take the long-term view, nnd prevention— we really 
hare to reorder our whole society in terms of^khv we bring children 
into this world and if we do. tlfen we have an obligation to provide 
an affectionate, nurturing environment. We have to prevent the 
child abuse and the alienation of physical punishment. So von see, this 
is deeply ingrainec]. The U.S. Supreme Court recently decided that 
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children no longer ha\c piotection of the Sth and Hth amendments of 
the Constitution, i'ou do no( ha\e protection from cruel .and unusual 
punishment, nor do )ou have light to due process* of law, and that 

• was d^eidetj in the context of the right of the ^tate to physiealjy as^ 
sault fcfuklren in school;,, called corporal punishment. 

And when you ha\e, the \\$. Supreme Court coining out in 
support of adults physically assaulting children in school, I think 
}ou can understand the enon£it\ of the problem. Where "do you be- 
gin? What was thy" baekround of the Supreme Court Justices that 
permit them to have that kind uf mentality i It's an enormous prob- 
lem ami, in fact, it's \ery discouraging, hut I think we have -to be- 
<jin someplace. And beginning in the paicut -child relationship I think 
the most effect i\e wa\. Cleaih, we ha\e a proeess^of education here 
and I think this is one adxantage of these hearings — that we can 
bring out this kind of information. 

Ms. Moilds. What role does the deprivation' of physical affection 
and the a\ersion to touch ami the lack of sexuality from the parents 
of jJivsienl affection play in this i 

Dr. Puksco'it. The Ifick of sexuality among parents? ' 
Ms. Moilds. No: the lack of physical affection a parent expresses 
toward the child. What role does it play in this situation I 

Dr. PuhscoTi. Well, again, how do we learn to be affectionate peo- 
ple ? We onl\ learn to be affectionate if we're taught to be affectionate. 
We ha\c to ha\e parents' who pick up the infant, who provide the 
emotional support, the cuddling, and in this way you develop affee- 
tional bonds. You learn how to relate to another person begiillrtng 
with the parent, in an affectional manner. Tf the parents don't do 
/his, then how can you expect the\ehildrenlo develop into youth of* 
intoadults who know how to be physically affectionate? 

They're emotionally crippled. Just as \ou saw with Jhe monkeys, 
they develop 'an aversion to tojich. so you develop a harrier to the 
veiy kinds* oLexperience one needs to o\ ermine the problems that 
ha been citfatcd. So it's very basic to our ability to develop an emo- 
tional. affec/ionWe life and the abijity to relate in a sexually affection- 
ate manner, ana T think this is al>o why much of our sexuality is 
violent — why you find rape still on the increase in this country, rather 
than sexuality being a form of expression of affection and nurturing 
and caring, and so all of these arc interlinked. 

"kds. OK, X\l like to know, doesn't the deprivation of physi- 
cal affection, maybe in the guards or institutional authorities 1 back- 
ground's, play a role in their cruelty toward the institutionalized 
children? 

Dr. Prkscott. I would agree, but I don't have, jjny specific data on 
the guards. T think this would he a kind of strrdy that I would like to 
do or I hope somebody else could do. But again, you know, when we 
take this tactic, what! would like to make a plea for. is that all of us 
have been crippled in one way or another bv our own early develop- 
ment, and the parents of these people did not know any better, and so 
T would not like fojie vjndictiv*, even against the guards and the 

* adults who abuse cKihlren. T know that's a hard message to get across, 
but they , are as much victims of their parents as the children have 
be^n victims of their parents. Tt V a continuing cyclic process. 
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Let mc describe one case. It was an individual who finally was 
caught ; he had raped about 30-some different women in Washington, 
D.C. He was very abusive to the women. A number of people felt he 
ought to be executed. In .the long story about that person, at the end 
of the story, was one short paragraph, which said that as an infant, 
as a child, the mother s boyfriend that she was living with, would.pour 
lighter fluid on the baby's feet and light it. Now, what, I wouldiike to 
point out here is— how" els* can vou expect a boy like .that, receiving 
treatment like that, who did not' get help from his mother to protect 
him from that kind of a person, how can you expect that person to 
grow uptoliWwomen? , • , „ ... 

And so his violence against women I think was understandable, but 
aga-in, this is not to bay, to pa.s again an indictment on i the mother the 
mother has her own problems, her incapability of dealing with the^ 
home situation, of maintaining probably what little emotional rela- 
tionship she had with' this man and the child got sacrificed in the 
process. So I think wo must alwavs continue to go bapk and ask that 
the person who was the abuser is just as much the victim as the one 
wWs been victimized. And we're all part of the same problem. 

Mr. Kixard. With these statistics" you show, the kids that have, these 
disturbed kids, when they go into the institutions, isn't there anybody 
responsible for them being taken care of? 

Dr. Prescott. I think this gets to the problem of the institutional 
management 6f children who are producing problems for the commu- 
nity. A lot of the parents give up, iftid so they go to the courts and say, 
"You take care of them." I think what society tends to do is to estab- 
lish the most efficient means, from their point of view, and less troii- 
^blesojne means of dealing with the children. Unfortunately, the chil- 
dren. I think the wrong way. Am T answering your question? 1 m not 
sure th\at I have. 

• Mr. Kinard. Yes. I was going to ask you another question. 

Ms Motm>s. You mention that our culture.^ur past history, has 
promoted solitary confinement and the use of t»it in institutions. Do 
vou feel that our historv, the American culture's history, lias caused, 
eventually led to, the poor juvenile justice system we have now. 

Dr. JbJESCorr. Yes: T think that these are all interlinked, I think 
the whole process, of dehumani?ation in so manv of our mst;tut ions 
directly flaw from these verv early experiences. I mean, either we de- 
velop nurturing, caring, affectionate people or we develop individuals 
who are not nurturant, who are not caring, who are indifferent to the 
sufferings and needs of others, who are exploitive, who are psycho- 
pathic. And these are, I think, two clear branches that come out from 
these early developmental experiences. And so they affect all kinds 
of institutions in our society, whether it be the school system, starflTTg 
off with the home,' the school system, the judicial system. How db you 
account for the U.S. Supreme Court Jurists making the decisiontthey 
niade? It was a split decision, 5 to 4. T think it's an incredible docu- 
mentary on how the various institutions in our society are attected by 
these early experiences. , : . • ^T""" 

,' I might point dut that in the Supreme Court decision, the maiority 
' opinion cited moral character-building reasons for justifying the 
assault upon children by adults. And you find that m our -Tudao- 
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Christian heritage. Go back to Proverbs— to physically strike a child 
and beat the child with a rod, and you save his soul from hell. So, this 
is deeply ingrained in our whok. religious moral traditipns, that 
punishment is moral and it's through punishment and suffering and 
depri\ation that salvation will be achieved. And so to really get into 
thebe issues is a heavy trip, because it realty involves a very profound 
examination of our whole religious moral traditions as well. 

Ms. Mot lds. Are you haying that our past poor morals have affected^ 
our current condition now in the institutions? 

Dr. PiiEsanr. Our past moral values? Jes. And it's the moral values 
hVbtem, a£ I see it, that there's high moral value placed on pain and 
Miffering and deprivation and pleasure is considered immoral And 
you can find all kimU of e\ idence in support, of that in both Old and 
New Testaments. 

Ms. Moci>ds. But hasn't our moral system changed over the years? 

Dr. Prescott. Well, we're in a process of change, and* I think that's 
what characterizes the turbulence of American society today. And 
that s uh\. in the film sequence with respect to the film material that's 
permitted in our neighborhood theatres, you find no objections to 
sexually violent films, rape films for example— "Clockwork Orange" 
wasn't banned from our neighborhood theatres. but"T)eep Throat" jyid 
some of the other sex films which have no violence are considered im- 
moral and are banned. Wh\ do xte accept sexual violence and not sexual 
pleasure? Why do we close down the massage parlors? It's all part 
and parcel of the same problem— pleasure's really immoral. ^ 

Ms Moulds. How does this reflect reversion back to man's primitftfc 
origins?, 

Dr. Prkscott. Well, that's a more difficult question to answer. There 
are a number of individuals who like to take a more genetic approach to 
Hie problem : T do not. T think all the data TVe been able to exnmine 
<hows that the effects, or the factors thaj produce violence and aliena- 
tion, come from the qualitv of our human relationships beginning, 
with our parents. T think 'genetics has very little to do with it in any 
specific way. Obviously. genetics°has something to do Avith our be- 
' havior — it must — but nothing that's really specific. ^ ^ , 

Ms. Moulds^ 0"rt. thank you very much., We have to finish: we're 
pressed for time. Dr. Prescott. Tt was vtfrv interesting, and T think it 
was a really interesting comparison to the, chimpanzees. Thank you 
vervmuch. 

Dr. PnEscoTT. Thank von. "Robin. 

Ms. Morr.ns. I'd like to call our next witness for testimony, JoAnn, 
a 19-year-old girl who was incarcerated. ** 

TESTIMONY OF JO ANN. A 19- YEAR-OLD GIRL WHO WAS 
INCARCERATED 

JoAxx. OK. my name is JoAnn. and I've been through what I con- 
sider every facility provided by the department of children and 
familv Services ii> Illinois. Pecpnse of the innocence of my mother, 
who thought that she was doimr what was right for me when they said 
theV could provide services that would help me, which I don't con- 
sider it being a help to myself. 
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Ms. Moulds. I see. I'd like to open up the questioning now. First of 
ail, Pd like.to ask you : what were your experiences in the institution?" 
When did you first enter the institution ? * 

JoAkk. OK, when you, say institution, I have tgjell you that I 
started out in a boarding school. Then I was put mt<5a detention home, 
a foster home, another boarding school, another foster home, a State 
hospital, a training school, another foster home. f 

Ms. Mouu>s. How long was this period, that you were in institutions? 

JoAxx. OK, I was 9, almost 10, and by the time I gotout of the train- 
ing,schoo] and was placed in my last foster home. Ijfns 16. 

Ms. Moulds. What were the causes for your first imprisonment ? 

JoAxx. When I first went to the detention home? It was because I 
was not getting along with my peers in the boarding school. 

Ms. Moulds. How ? In what way ? 

JoAxx. Actually I feel as though I wasn't being treated fairly, 
mostly because in the boarding school I was in, there was no facility 
for black children. What I mean is I was young, I didn't know how to 
comb my hair, and there was no facility for my hair to be done, so I'd 
go around nappy-headed before the natural came out. And the children 
were kind of picking at me. The reason that I went into the detention 
home, I think, was because of a nun there who was so exasperated with 
me for something— I can't remember why right now- 1 that she spit 
in my face, and I spit back. And the next day I wjis called down to the 
social 'worker office, and there was a man there, and he just grabbed 
fhe, tied me up with a rope, put me in a car and. he took me to the 
detention home in Chicago. 

Mr. Clay. There was nctame there? Wasn't your mother there? 

JoAro* My mpther? ^> 
• Mr. Cl^y. Yean. \ 

JoAxx. No, she wasn't. o • 

Mr. Clay. When, the man tied Von up and took'vou away. 

JoAxx. No. my mother was not there. 
"■jfr.'CiiAY. And there was no one there to tell them to stop? 

JoAxx. No. ■ 

Ms. Moulds. For what- reason were" yon originally put in the board- 
ingschool that started this? . 

JoAxx. Well, I can't actually tell you why. Thj>re was some behirid- 
the-scenes action. I assume, from wjiat T^e heard from my mother at 
this age. that she was Injr some problems raising me. being a work- 
ing mother, and she was talking fo the social service people, and they 
recommended her to the department of children and fjunilv service^, 
who told her that they could provide a better environment for me. in 
which case she said. T guess being under the strain that she was. "Well, 
"if you* can. OK." And this is how T became a ward of the State of 
Illinois. ^ 

Ms. Thentlyox. Conld vow tell us a little bit mor^about l ow life 
was in the institutions? v 

JoAxx. Would you be specific? Which institution ? 

Ms. TrentltVjx. What was the first one vow were in? 
• JoAxx/TJie first one was the detention home.^ 

Ms, Trextlyox. Could _yon" describe how it was - in the detention 
home? * * 
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JoAnx. I was kind of frightened, because at the time I was only 10. 
If you/re 10 years old and you're mixed in with teenagers, it's kind of 
frightening. I was .mostly passive until a point where someone kept 
picking on me, then I started fighting. I can tell you that a punishment 
there was to walk up and down three flights of stairs, like about 60 
times, with >onr hands up in the air if you were talking in the dorm 
at night, arfd the matron heard you. ,< 0 

Another one was to walk down long halls the same way, with your 
hands up in the air. until the matron decided that she was tired of 
watching you walk. And another one was scrubbing enormous floors 
with a toothbrush. And they also had solitary confinement. Tt was a 
small room: we called it fthiestone. because it had blue bricks in it. 
One room had no bed in it at all. and the other roomjiad a steel frame, 
and if Sou»e pie\ iotia person had been in the room a$id had torn uj) the ^ 
sponge rubber mattress, then you hud to slee.p ou the^frajfhe. ' ' 

Ms. Moulds. Could you describe .exactly the physical 'conditions of 
the detention center ? t • 

JoAxv Well, basically it was set up — a large rec room, two dorms, 
and fotu separate room* with one person sleeping in it for people who 
are considered troublemakers. It's like any other place JVe ever 
been in. • * 

Ms. Moulds. What was the definition of a troublemaker? 
JoAnx. A person who talked at night, a person Vho fought a lot or 
possibly a person who some staff person didn't take to. 
Ms. Moulds. Mara ? 

Ms. Lozier. Were you ever in sol itary confinement ? 
'JoAnx. In the.detention home? 
Ms. Moulds. At any time. * 

JoA-nx. Yes. Fve been in solitary confinement numerous amounts of 
time. In fact, even in the boarding school we had a room called the 
(fuiet room, which was the solitary confinement room in that institution. 

Ms. -Moulds. Could you elaborate on your experiences in solitary 
confinement ? N • 

Jo A nx. Well. T can tell you 'that it never really bothered me. They'' 
put me in a room and T laid on the bed. that's all. 'til it was'time to 
get out. • , 

Mr. Clay. Do you feel that jt affected you at all in any other ways, 
h a v in g been 1 oeked u p 1 i ke t h at ? 

JoAnx. Well. Tin sure it has. There are a lot of things that I missed, 
such as — one of m\ biggest'lpsses. I feel, is never going to a real school. 
And anotlier otfe is. naturally, losing out on mv whole childhood. 

Mr! Kixard. When you wertf sevnt to the detention home, was it, a 
court decision?, ^ 

JoAnx. Yes. it was a court decision. Theytook me there and said 
I was recommended to custody, and there I was. 

Ms. >f<Vt :lds. Do you know when exactly you became in complete 
control of the State and were not any longerin control of your-pa rents? 

JoAxx. Right. It happened basically about the same time I was 
put in the detention home*. i 

Ms. MouLDsSVnd during your experience, did you ever have any 
Y>hvsical beatings? • < 
say that in -the mental institution, a couple of times 
restraints becaiise I felt that restraints were not 
* 7 



JoAnx. I can 
I tried to resist 
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required for the problem, and the guards had billy clubs black^cta, 
ajaa they would press them against my throat until htjfrally 1 \ a J™ 0S * 
blackout, so naturally Fd return to being passivj^because I didnt 
want to blackout. ^ , 

Ms. Trenvtlyon. Going back to the ^Slitary ..confinement, could you 
describe whaUthe cell looked like? - - ' 

JoAvx. Sure. I can't give you actual measurements of the loom, 
but I'll tell you that they almost all had beds that were screwed into 
the floor, mattresses, a toilet t hatthew ater was controlled in a door 
to the putside. If you had to use the WWhroom, you could use it, bang 
on the door and maybe a matron would come and flush it. If you 
wanted toilet paper you had to, bang on the door and the matron 
would come and roU off a couple of sheets and slide it under the door 
and they had a sink over the toile\so you could drink wqter, shower 
once every 3 days, a \ * m a 

Ms. TRENTLYQy. During your periocTin solitary conhifcment ana 
during your entire experience in institutions, dtf you feelfpersonally 

insulted Tind I'm sure you felt abused but J 

" " JoAnn. Well, Til tell you I felt personally lnsultedjhat I had to 
be put in a State hospital because by no means do I consider .myself 
the kind of person tcxj* locked up in a State hospital and especially 
to be surrounded by pfople who were disturbed, which naturally had 
an effect on me, because if you live with other people, you have tp com- 
municate some type of way. so I would mostly lower my jnental 
< capacity to deal with them so I could have some type of company. 1 
felt insulted yes. ( ' . ,. 

Ms. Trentlyon. During this period did you at all lose your indi- 
viduality or your personal freedom? 

JoAnn, Well, I'm sure I lost my personal freedom, but P never lost 
my individuality which is what always caused thefyroblem because 
thev never could kill my personality. . 

Ifrr. Cl^y. Could you tell us about the guards, I mean what were 
'they usually like? . , 

JoAnn. They were usually big, husky men. Now that I think about 
- it, there wa$ a time when\l resisted a guard and he beat me in my 
hea'd with ham-like fists and there was another time— he wasn t a big 
man. he was a small man andlie wanted to put m<$ in solitary ronhne- 
ment because I didn't want to do a chore that was not mine, it was 
someone else's apd he threw me down on the floor and he was strangling 
me and I finally managed. to incapacitate" him. 

One of the attendants in the hbspital tried to take away my per- 
sonal property, which I felt was wrong. y 

Ms. Moulds. Which was? 

JoAnx. It was^i record, a 45 that belonged to me and actually what 
happened, a friend borrowed it from me and as she was handing it 
^to me the attendant said that I couldnVhave it because the patients 
j^^rert't allowed to jrive gifts.. which had never been a problem before 
and so they took it away from me and I got angry about it naturally, 
anckl ran" up behind her and knocked her down and they put me in 
r^fraints and they administered 100 mg. of thorazine every 4 hours 
for^O davs. intermuscular and 10 da v£ orally. 

Ms. Mout<ds. What were the immediate effects of this drug on you? 

JoAnn. Actually, at this point in time the drug had no immediate 
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effect on me because- Tin sure it slowed nie down some, but not as 
much as they would ha\e liked it to. Anytime I exhaust myself physi- 
cajjy I'll go to sleep and I went to sleep by my own will and not because 
of the drug, the drug* never really'fmt me to sleep, it was just a way 
of kind of keeping me $uiet. * * * 

Ms. Moulds. By what method were you confined in solitary 
confinement? 

JoAxx. Now iirthe mental institution we didn't have solitary con-, 
finement we just had restraints and medication. 

Ms. Moulds. During the 58 days that this occurred 

JoAxx. Let me stress that it was SO days at one time and 28 at 
another and not a consecutive 58 days. 

Ms. Lozikr. Were you given drugs many times ? 

Jo A nx. Yes; at one point I can honestly say that they had me on 
250mg Thoiazme oialh four times a day whicli was l,000mg of Thor- 
azine a day. *r 

Ms. Moulds. What were your feelings about yourself personally dur- 
ing your confinement ; did your self esteem lower? 

JoAxx. Well, as I say, I had been through solitary confinement 
in the detention home, in the boarding school and by the time I was 
put in solitary confinement in the training school it was just a matter 
f){ life and I was used to it. I caul; think of anything special that I 
did except that sometimes I would ha\e dreams and pretemLthat I 
was someone else until it>w»s time to get out. It wasn't a fantasy, I 
just occupied my time. _ / 

*Mr. Kixard. You said that it was. a courtroom decision your going 
to a detention home, did you have the benefit of a lawyer? 

JoAxx. No; I didn't. • 

Mr. Kixard. Did you resent this? 

JoAxx. At the time I was too young to actually know what was^ 
going on. 

Mr. Clay. You mentioned something about being in some sort of a 
hospital ; could yon tell us something about that ? * 0 

JoAxx. Til tell you exactly how I got there, I* was in a foster home 
and my caseworker came one day ant] told me that I was going to a 
boarding sohool which' is-what I had preferred to the foster home 
that I was living in. On gui *way out there, she kept referring to a 
piece of paper so I looked over her shoulder and it said Elgin State 
Hospital and I said, "Why am I going to a State hospital ?" and she 
said, "Well, you're only going to be there for a couple'of weeks until 
we can get -the.boarding school thing straightened out." But I was 
really there a ; year and almost a, month, 4 (lays short of a month, IS 
months. * 4 

Ms. Trextlyox. What kind of activities did 'you do in any of 
tjic institutions? „ 
* JoAxx. In the detention home our* activity was we played cards. 
They had some games and television. Once a week we were allowed 
tp goMown in the basement where there was a jukebox and we played 
ping pong. In the mental institution we had a movie once a week that 
I can recall, Xo exercising kind of recreation. In the training school we 
.had swimming, roller skating, softball^we had a lot of activities there. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you ever have any hope pf escape ? 
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I j ust hung around. 

Ms. Mothjds. Franklin ? . 
' Mr. Kixard. During your stay in all these different reform schools, 
did your mother ever visit you ? 

JoAnn. Oh sure she did. But see, she had given up guardiansnm 
so all she could mostly do was complain which she did do when she 
came and saw me in restraints in the mental institutions, but complain- 
ing was as far as she could go. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you feel strong rebellion against the guards and 
the institution in general or did you accept it ? . 

JoAxx. I accepted it. At this poii^JDniv life I knew I had no con- J 
trol over my own life./ 1 just rolled with the tides, you know. I triedf 
to deal with, basicaliyy^vera situation that they put me in. \ 
Ms. Mouu>s. What did^m believe your own destiny was? 
JoAxx. I still don't know what my own destiny is so I can t tell 
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>ls! Lozier. Which was the one that you liked most, of all £he 
facilities thbt you went to? ■ , 

Jo Ann. Well, to be honest I like the training school more because 
we had more to do, and bv this time I was in my "teens and this is the* 
only place that I ever reallv made friends that I knew for, like years. 
In the other places,! was there so^ne and then I'd go to a new place 
and lose those friends and IM have to sWrt all over. The training 
school was my most favorite if I conldsay that I had a favorite" rjlace. 

Ms. Moitij>s. How did your time, incarcerated effect your attitude 
to wacd sotiety when you left ? 

JoAxx. I dioVt have, an attitude toward^society. My time incarcer- 
ated as I think of it now was iust the way my life turned out and I 
can't blame anybody and I iust have to try to make the best of it, of 
what life I have. • * 10 

Ms. Morons. Did .you at all feef resentful toward people in general] 
vToAnx. Well, I'm sure that anyone in that type of situation would 
and L felt resentful that it*seemed like I had never really been free. 
I mean I was 9 when I was put in the boarding school and from 
there .the whole process, so I'd never really been free. I was institu- 
tionalized: But I seem to adapt to, being free very well when I got out 
at 16, no problems at all. 

Mr. Clay. Have you any idea wht^ou were moved so much from 
one facility to another ? 

JoAxx." Well, it's possibly because of my temper that I had at the 
time which a person 4 could not mistreat me and expect me to be 
passive. I've nwer been passive. At this young age I would be physi- 
cally abusive to a person who did try to mistreat me. Or if someone 
tried to blame something on me that I didn't do andl was going to get 
punished for it, Fd hit them so I'd hav^ something to_b<rpunished for. 

Ms. Motrins. Did you at any time before you were in prison commit 
any crime which you *vere incarcerated for? 

JoAvx. No; only— OK; I'll tell vou— when they put me in a train- 
ing school it was supposed to have been because T did hit an attendant 
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in the mental institution, supposedly. But I came from the county of 
Cook in Illinois and I was railroaded you know like they took me to 
a court in Caine County which was against the law I found out later 
and that'£ how I got put into atraining school. 

Ms. Moulds. And you nevef committed any criminal offense? * 
-Jo A xx. I don't recall committing any criminal offense. 

Ms. Moulds, Therefore you wore astatus offender? 

JoAxx. If that's what you'd like to call it, I don'-t know. 

Ms. Moulds. For the benefit of the public, a status offender is a per- 
jpu^ho is incarcerated with no definite prison sentence usually and 
who has committed no written criminal offense but is defined as in- 
corrigible or ungovernable. Y^k. Franklin ? 

s»Mr. Kixard. While you stayed there, did you ever see a»£ prejudice 
shown against you ? » 

JoAxx. Against me personally? I'll tell you, when I was transferred 
from the mental institution4o the training school idently my reputa- 
tion traveled ah&ul of me and I was treated immediately, maximum 
security, wl^ch rs ntyt regulars procedure. I was not screaming or flail- 
ing or anything when I was taken- in But I was still taken to the maxi- 
mum security and given medication without seeing""a staff doctor from 
the training school, so I can say that there was some sort of prejudice 
there. 

Ms* Moulds^ What were t ( he reasons for the reputation you bad? 

Jo A xx. My reputation from the mental institution like I said, was 
from the fact that if I was going to get punished I'd hit so that I'd 
have something to be punched for and I had been in three faster homes, 
before which I never seemed to adapt to. And I mostly always left 
in a fight so J guess this is what was'always in my record anch^ lot of 
people readsPV^eeord before they saw me and they had precdntrreved 
notions' as to what I was*, ami' who I was. and w as-shocked by Mie person 
that I was. * ' 

Ms. Mon.DS. Do you think that maybe the institutional authorities 
were intimidated W your siuong spirit or will ? ' * 

JoAxx. I'm sur&thev were because they could never smother my per- 
sonality or my will ancfthey tried very hard, I'm sure they tried to 
break me but 

Mr, Clay. You mentioned before that you >^vere given drugs and 
medication without consulting a staff doctor. Wtio administered these 
drugs? ' 4 ' 

JoAxx. A nurse in the training school. I do^'t believe that a pre- 
scription can fo c llow you from one institution to another without — I 
mean, I didn't see a doctor before either but I didn't feel that the 
training school doctor had any rightf to* administer medicatiop to^rhe 
without seeing if I needed it. 

Ms. Moulds. When you were put in solitary confinement for 58 days, 
*what were vour restraints? 
• JoAxx. What wfc^e they made of ? A % 

Ms. Moulds.* Yes. * . » " u \ « 

, JoAxx. OK*, they were made of a cloth strap, extremely long maybe • 
6 feet Jong, each strap, they'd wrap it and it had a slit in it so they 
coulol wrap it around your wxist and put the end through the slit so 
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that they ceuld wrap it tightly and wrap it around again and tie-it to • 

M^°Moulds. What physical position were you in at this tim$ 
JoAxx. They would— the first' position that you would be put in 

tfould be spreadeagle, if you know what I mean by spreadeagle, arms 

out and legs out. 
Ms/Moulds. You remained this way for 

JoAxx. No, not for the entire time, for the first 24 hours, I was 
spreadeagle. 

Ms. Moulds. You were not allowed to walk around or get up i 

JoAxx. No. Onlv once a day after the first 4 days, I was allowed 
to get up around dinnertime, when all the rest of the patients were 
off the ward, and take a shower. Any other time I had to use a bedpan. 

Mr. Clay. You mentioned a mental institution. Why were you in a 
mental institution? 

JoAxx. I haven't the slightest idea. ' . 

Mr. Clay. But you were put'there from where ? 

JoAxx. A foster home. f 

Mr. Clay. And so they just told you that you were going to a 
mental institution? 

JoAxx. They told me I was going to a boarding school and when 
I got there I wasn't going to get out of the car and so my caseworker 
catled the security guard arid they eame and dragged me., out of the 
car and on to the ward. 

^fs. Moulds. Did you ever experience any physical sexual abuse * 

JoAxx. No, no. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you know anybody that did? 

JoAxx. I knew-a couple of people who did, yeah^ " - p 

* Ms. Moulds. Jessica ? 

Ms? Trextlyox. Did ttey use tear gas in any of the places? 
. JoAxx. No. No. • 

Ms» Moulds. Afany time during your incarceration, were you g*vefi 
a reason why yon were there and were you satisfied with it? 

JoAxx. When I was incarcerated in training schcfol I Nx>, I was not 

• given a reason. lean only assume today that it s possibly because of the 
'attendant that I had, but there was no reason given to me why I was 

* going to training school ; just a statement made that I was going to a 
training school. ^ 
Ms. Moulds. Didn't you ever wonder ? I 
JoAxx. Of course I wondered but T had no control. . J 
Ms, Moulds. Franklin ? - * 

Mr, Ktxard. Wh$n yoji say you know certain people who have been 
sexually abused by— in the institutions, did the guards ever dp this? 
JoAxx. No, not the guards, other inmates. 
Ms.< Moulds. What attitfide did*you have -toward the guards? 
JoAxx. I feel in the training school T mjide a lot of friends amongst 
,tho guards, I was kind of friendly with them. There was only one that ^ 
T knew was really an abusive man. And as soon as you would visit hin\, 
he would start flailing at your head. His nam* was Otto and he was 
•German and I had no experience with him personally but I've seen 
him beat a lot of girls. + 

Ms. Moulds. What effect has being incarcerated had on your life- 
Style? 
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* JoAx*\\ r pausing]. I can't, T can't— I don't think IVe ehftnged. 
Radically, IVe always been me, I'm the same little girl, only grown. I 
can say that I don't have the temper anymore and that's about it. I 
haven't changed, IVe jyst grown and any changes that come with 
growing — that's about it . 

Ms. Moulds. Do you think you've developed any more of an under- 
standing of human life? 

JoAxx, f'm sure I have, yes, I have. I meanTl've dealt with all types 
of people in my life so I Van understand a lot of different people's 
opinions. 

_ M*. Moulds, "What do you believe is the main purpose of an institu- 
tion, is it to reform or do they care at all about your lifestyle when you 
leave the institution? 

Jo A xx, I think an institution is a place to put people because they 
put me in the State hospital because they had nowhere else to put me 
and so they threw me in the State hospital and the same for the train- 
ing school. T think they are just p]aces to put away people that you 
don't want to be bothered with anymore. 

Mr. Kixard. They put you in a detention home because they thought 
you were ungovemab1e*but didn't they have anvone ever come to«see 
you so they could .straighten you out as far as thev were concerned? 

JoAxx. I'm sure not. All ^1 kno\v is that in my lifetime I've had at 
feast 25 psychological tests and I*m sick of fhein and I know them all 
by ht'art, I give the same answers. But no one ever tried to talk me into 
seeing what my problem was. fn the mental institution I never saw a. 
psychiatrist, not once, no one talked to me about anything. 

Ms. MorLDS. Did you start to believe that maybe you were psycho- 
logically disturbed? 

Jo A xv. No. there's no way ; I was not. 

Ms. Moulds.' You remained holding self -confidence? 

Jo A xx. Yeah. 

Ms. Moulds. OK, thank you very much. I'm really happy that you 
shared your personal experience, with us and it's been very helpful to 
all of us. I would like to call our next witness for testimony, Flora 
Rothman. who is the chairwoman for the Justice for Children Task 
Force of the National Council of Jewish Women. 

TESTIMONY OF FLORA ROTHMAN, CHAIRWOMAN FOR THE JUSTICE 
FOR CHILDREN TASK FOflCE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN 

Ms. Rottimax. Thank you first for giving melius opportunity. If 
Von \\ilb I woyld prefer not to talk ftbout drugs that much although 
f have been to institutions where you.were able to^sea a roomful of girls 
or boys who were nodding drowsy, obviously drugged : nor abotit soli- 
tan - confinement although in any institution you go to you «ould see 
the so-called Ou ; et room which are the rooms without furniture, rooms 
that were described where if they do have a bed, it's nailed to the floor 
and there's a basin, but I'd like to talk about the essence of incarcera- 
tion. 

I think it was Benjamin Frankliii w*ho said that there are no ugly 
brides and there are no beautiful prisons and I think that croes beyond 
what some «f the flagrant abuses are because it deals with the whole 
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question of one's loss of freedom. To some children the concept of the 
loss of freetlom may be Wfhat unusual, after all they say they take 
their parents orders and ttiey have to obey school discipline, they may 
\ go to camps that have strict schedules in terms of your activities for 
\ > the dav but they are never quite the same as training schools, as deten- 
t tion centers, and many of the other places that they do send young peo- 
pie. That freedom is a ^ ery precious thing and you have to realize hop/ 
much vou hftvo probably onlv when you lose it.. 

Paula's feelings toward Her training school, remember, came after 
years of what we would not consider the normal home, family life that 
most children are fortunate enough to enjoy. It's not only a matter of 
losing freedom, but for a boy or a girl in a detention center, it s also 
wondering what's going to happen to you. 

What will happen in court, where will you be sent, where your par- 
ents are, and how they feel about this and if you're sent to a training 
school it's wondering when you'll get out because in most cases you 
dfcn't know. And, erf course, for some children, it's wondering why they 
aro there in the first place, t . ' 

That relates somewhat to some of the myths that rthink exist about 
institutions and when I talk about institutions for the most part, I am 
talking about detention centers, I am talking about training schools, 
many of our mentaj institutions. But there are other kinds of institu- ■ 
tions that will fit some of- these things and not others, but there are 
• certain characteristics that one does find but for the most part as I say, 
I am talking about these detention centers and the training schools. 
Those are the jails and the prisons for children. You've learned already 
that we put different names on things if we put kids in there, so we feel 
better about it, but it really doesn't change what they are. One is the 
country club myth. This place looks beautiful, it's in the country, it has 
grass around if and trees and they are fed three times a day, obviously 
this is a terrific place and no one can feel sorry for anyone who has to 
stay there. The fact is ttiat it doesn't have to be an ugly, place for you 
to feel the effect, ■ - 

I visited one detection center that was a relatively new one andX 
was set in parklike area at the outskirts of the city— brandnew, clean, 
sparkling which is one of the first things that you worry about if you 
go into a building where children are and it looks to clean, I worry. It 
was also very quiet, vou didn't hear any voices and you looked at the 
bedrooms— I jus£ feel doors that are locked from the outside are not . 
~ what we consider bedrooms and they had beds with bedspreads and a 
dresser in each one. Nothing on a wall, nothing on a dresser^nothing 
that made one room look any different from any other room. The boys 
and girls in that institution were not allowed to have anything of , 
their own. They weren't 'allowed to put anything on a wall. They 
couldn't even wear their own clothing and this was a detention center. 

'These were children who under our system bne assumes are innocent 
until proven guiltv and in fact many of them were not eVfcn alleged to 
' have committed crimes. Thev were status offenders. That, it seems to 
me, savs something ftbout not relying on the superficial beauty or lack 
of it of any building to decide if this is a proper place for youngsters. 
, There are some other mvths. One is that it's necessary to have in- 
stitutions because that's where we place dangerous children. The fact 
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is that Over the years wo placed a great many nondangerous children 
in .those places. The statistics vary somewhat from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction and^Fom State to State but there's every reason to believe 
\ j -js ^hat^rhaps5 to 1Q percent may b£ the children whose acts we would 
consider violent, seviotis offenses and that's a generous estimate. 

Over the years we hare placed a great many children who were status 
offenders that is children who are not even accused of crimes. This is 
particularly true in the case pf girls wRWe several years ago when 
the Justice Department conducted it's census of juvenile institutions 
they found that something like T5 percent of the girls who were locked 
up in these places*were looked up for status offenses. 
* That has begun to change with the impetus of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act which is called upon to say not lock 
up status offenders if they want some Federal mor^ey and let me tell 
. you that has not been an easy thing to accomplish and that effort is 
still going on and these are not the dangerous children who are being 
locked up. , . * 

There's also a myth that it's necessary to. have institutions to provide 
treatment. The fact is that there are many children who don't require 
treatment, that is they are not ill. Very often children who run away 
from home, for instance, ace children who are running away from 
intolerable home conditions. That may be a very healthy move on 
* " their part. They mav neeq services, they mav need a place to live, they 
may need help in dealing with their parents but that does not mean 
that they should be-picked out of that whole situation and be the 
focus of treatment. ft 

The fact is too that a lot of the places really dontf^rovide treatment. 
When Paula described her experience at Elgin State and said that she 
had not seen a psychiatric there, that says something about an in- 
stitution that is supposed to be providing treatment as it's main 
responsibility. Because our institutions really have as a priority cus- 
tody and control and these become the prime determinates of wtyit 
goes on in an institution. J . 

One of the other wavs that we ain see what the myth of treatment 
is is when I mentioned the effort to deinstitutionalize status offenders, 
one finds in a number of States that they then say, "Well, we don't 
know what kind of services we have to -provide, if we don't have them 
in the training schools. 1 ' If those services were being provided at the 
time, there would-be no question about that. They really clon't know 
because' all they were really doing was keeping "tliejn someplace. 

There is a myth too that institutions ,are . necessa^ry because there 
are no alternatives and I think th%t the mythical quality, to that comes 
from the fact that one would seem to be saying that these institutions 
'were created fft thfc same -time that the mountains arid the seas were ' 
created, they were not. Thev are matters of conscious choice and they 
are matters of the way that States choose to use their money and they 
spend substantial sums for the purposes of maintaining institutions 
and then filling them with children. They are chosen because in many 
eases they are cjut of sight, nobbdv sees them and because we are dealing 
with communities who just want to sqe problem kids out of the neigh- 
borhood, tftey don't care where, they don't care what happens, they 
iust don't want to see them. 
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\nd one last myth and this is an unfortunate. one is that we can 
make institutions disappear easily. You heard yesterday ftj^roroe 
Miller who is of course known for his efforts in Massachusetts but what 
he was able to do there was not without difficulty and there are still 
some problems that-exist. There are not many public officials who are 
willing to risk what the Governor of Massachusetts and l 1 "™* 
wore willing to risk in that State at that tWe.because in addition to 
the public sentiment that says lock kids away there there are jobs 
involved, there are people, working-there. , , . n 

• In some places where we put .our training schools in some small 
towns away from the major cities, that may be the company, the in- 
dustry for that town and nobody wants to see it locked up because 
those jobs go. What is very difficult to do is to convince people ttot 
we may take a child away from a neighborhood for 6 months or .9 
months or a vear but that child is going to come back and you have 
to be concerned about that child being a constructive member of your 
community after i'ncarceration. • _ . V. 

Removing a child from his or her community and then throwing, a 
child right back in after an incarceration experience does nothing- to 
make that child happier or the community happier. That s why 1 am 
suggesting that although, you are concerned with drugs and yon re 
concerned with solitary confinement, the most important concern is 
that you broaden your concerns and that you look at the system gen- 
erally. There' is one thing we're learning from the whole matter of 
deinstitutionalizing status offenders and that is that systems resist 
chance— Nobody likes to be told that what they have been doing is not 
terrific, and nobody likes "to be told that they have to do something a 
different way, and so people will trv to subvert, what you try to do, will 
try to circumvent it, and so if you knock out drugs, and you knock out 
solitary confinement, but control is still the essence of what that place 
is all about, it's going to find some other way to do it. It may be physi- 
cal restraint or it. may be as Paula described walking the stairs with 
vour hands in the* air. 

* There is also the difficulty that if you dp manage to correct a flagrant 
abuse then a lot of people sit back and say, -"OK, that Problem is 
solved. We don t have to pay any more attention to it Hut that s not 
the case with the places and the reasons for which we lock up Huldrcn. 
That's a deeper and ^broader problem. Tt goes beyond eorrertlhg those 
particular abuses because the drugs juid the confinement are not 
peripheral extraneous phenomena. They grow out of the essence of 
institutions and the problems of control in a large institution and I 
think thev have to be looked at that way? « 

T think there are some ways that we can start to move. One would 
be to work for smaller facilities to which we send children rather than 
the large ones,Jtfl limit the children who we do lock up to have pretty 
good reasons for those who «e put into secure facilities and have 

# to justify what we do. fwoulcF suggest also, to correct the abuses that 
vour talking about but that requires that somebody alwavs wafceh, 
somebody alwavs monitor. T think it's the State's responsibility to do 
that and T think it's the citizens' responsibility todo that. I would 
suggest thfk when v6\\ consider vour recommendations, you consider 
what^the citizen role is in making sure that whatever reforms are 
achieved are tryin maintained. Thaftk you very mucft . 
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Ms. Moulds. I'd like to open questioning./Tou mentioned the .family 
is che main role which is played in a child's action of crime tha t even- 
tually leads to incarceration/fan t you blame our culture and our 
lifestyle of past history for part of that blame? 

Ms Ro'hImax. T have great problems in selecting any one>cause to 
explain for which ,ve lock children up. For one thin g m ^ v sl }W 
children to court intervention for so many things, so many ^kinds 
of behavior, that there is no one thing that explains them all l 
don't suggest that it's entirely the family either. I suggest {hat it a 
quite possible, for example. that a child will truant because < a) what s 
going on educationally in that institution is not working with i that 
child ; (b)-and this is one of the things that I believe that Wolfgang 
has found in his studies in Pennsylvania— that there are children who 
truant because the violence that goes on in their particular schools is 
such that they are afraid to go to school. 

You're dealing with one kind jsf behavior but there are a number 
of different reasons why that behavior exists. It may exist because 
there is a bad home life, it may exist because a child has a learning 
disability. I don't know. I don't see any one cause. I don't think we *e 
explained it nor do I think we can explainjjdl violence with one cause. 
It seems to me that different forms of violence occur m different situa- 
tions under different stress and that there may be varied causes at 
work there. I would hesitate to point to any one thing and say, Now, 
if we can just take care of that, we have it made." I don't know the one 
thing I could point to. 

Ms. Moulds. You mentioned the theory of a country club image these 
institutions have, now I've been informed that 'most institutions are 
very contrary to this or have very poor conditions. How many institu- 
tions are there in fact in this country that are part of this country 
club image? ■ , 

Ms. Rotilmax. You have to realize that most of the public has never 
been in an institution. They have driven by and what they see from 
the outside is a nice big building with a playground perhaps or a ball 
field although they may not notice that there are very rarely children 
there, surrounded by grass and trees which 'accounts for a lot of the 
staff that we have at these institutions — one of the reasons that they 
are so expensive. Thev don't go in, they don't know what it's like to 
be in a locked room. They see the facade and^it looks pretty good. 

Ms. Moulds. You mentioned there are alternatives for methods of 
institutionalizing and incarcerating children. What are these alter- 
natives? 

Ms. Honor an. First of all let's take a look at detention. Figuring 
that we put something over 10 times as many children in detention 
as eventually wind up in training school, one wonders what thejieces- 
sity was for locking tnem up for detention purposes. J 

Those decisions are not always made on the most objective or limited 
criteria. Very often they are matters of conveniences So I would say 
that one outstanding alternative is not to lock someone up in the first 
place. Then, beyond that, there^ire »some childpen that may not be able 
to stay at home, perhaps while they are awaiting trial, because there 
may* be something going on in the home that makes that anficult to do. 
Well tnen. if a child needs a place to sleep that does not necessarily 
mean that a child needs to be jailed. In the area of our correctional 
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facilities, it's quite possible to have smaller facilities scattered around " 
the State rather than, as, in most States, a coupleof very large ones 
in usually more rural areas to which we sencl children. 

I have" grave doubts as to how much personal attention a child or 
anv individual gets in a large institution. I have grave doubts wjien 
the fact that Its large means that you're 'mixing different kind* ot 
problems and in an institution from- rules tend to be set- for your most 
difficult eases, theiefore. your security rates in and all of your control 
is bhseitan the small percent of the mc^E difficult cases and everyone 
else has t<Kgo along with that. ' ' ' " . 

Also, the.se large insertions, because of^heir placement, tend to iso- 
late the children from their families in the community and their prob- 
lems are never dealt with in the context of the place to which they will 
. have to return. So I would opt then for smaller facilities, some of which 
will have to be secure, some of which I don ; t believe have to be secure,, 
and these are what I see as alternftti ves f and in addition, to the fact that 
"there are many services some children may need and may not have to 
leave home and if these services were provided oh a day basis, with 
the child living in his or her own home, with perhaps some kind of 
support offered to the family m terms of any crisis counseling they 
require, I think in the long run we would find it ipore effective, cheaper 
anil more humane. 9 

Ms. Moulds. Thank you. Thank you very much Ms. Rothman, we * 
appreciate your testimony and we wish the task force much luck. 

Ms. Kothmax. Thank you. we can use it. • t , 

Ms. Moulds. I call the next witness for testimony, Dr. Edward 
Kaufman who is 'the associate clinjcal professor of psychiatry at the 
University of California, lies the editor in chief of the American 
Journal of Drug and Alcohol Abuse. - 

m * 

TESTIM01TY OF DR. EDWARD KAUFM AN, ASSOCIATE CLINICAL PRO- 
FESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND EDITOR IN CHIEF OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL Of DRUG 
AND ^ALCOHOL ABUSE a 

Dr. K^UFMA^Thank you Robin. In former years I have been di- 
rectly associated with the" kinds of institutions that we are talking 
about today. I have been the director of psychiatric services afc-the 
Lewisberg Federal Penitentiary and Fve also been director of 
psychiatric services for the New York prison system but mainly what 
I'd like to talk about to<Jay is some of the work that I've done oyer the 
last"5.>ears in which I have been an expert witness in what has been 
called" "right to treatiifent" suits and these are suits that decide if an 
individuals constitutional rights have been violated by the cruel and 
inhuman punishment which exists at institutions across our Nation. 

So. to this end. T have participated in the evaluation of oxer 20 in- 
stitutions in 6 different States. Now, mdst of these institutioTffmre pris- 
ons or correctional institutions and State hospitals. 

T have only directly observed one juvenile State school. I've also 
had a lot of experience in community alternatives in working with 
adults and juveniles. The one. State* school is really the only place that 
J ' i 
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I can state by name and that is Goshin State School in New York 
State. • 

AH of the. other institti^ions are still involved in litigation and fre- r 
quently the litigation ^eeInsMobe endless without any changes actually^ 
occurring. ^* — " I 

I evaluated Goshin State School in 1074 with a couple of other wit- 
nesses and about a year later the suit was essentially settled so I trust 
and hope that most of the conditions that I found when Ivisited there 
* have been remedied by now. What I saw when I went there was an in- , 
stitution where every juvenile who entered without any kind of physi- 
cal or psychiatric examination was given a standing order for 
Thorazine intramuscularly and the order read. ''Thorazine, 2ojmg." 

Frequent ly if the nurse decided on her own that 25 min^rrams 
wasn't enough, she might give 50 milligrams. Now 50 milligrams of 
Thorazine given intramuscularly is a very, very powerful dose. The 
intramuscular levels /tach a wak 10 times highei than the pral level 
and the individuals that I talked to suffered a lot of effects "from the ' 
Thorazine. 

Thorazine can l>e a very helpful drug: it can also be a very damaging 
d^ug, particulaih if it is not givenTvith the proper precautions, amj 
it "wasn't given with e\en the slightest precaution at this school. What 
the individual suffered was not just side effects, they suffered the di- 
rect efTects of the drug. Thev hecame confused, disoriented, they felt - 
unreal. 4hey felt sluggish, lethargic, depressed and suicidal. Fortu- 
nately none of them developed some of the more serious effects of - 
Thorazine, like a rapid dropping of blood pressure. 

In some cases, in the literature we have seen Thorazine in doses like 
this cause sudden death particularly in individuals who haven't been 
1 evaluated properly. 

*f Now, along with the Thorazine or the abuse of Thorazine at this 
institution was the abuse of solitary confinement. The two are very 
frequency combined. An individual might get in an argument with a 
correctional officer about whether he washed his hands' or not and in., 
one particular case this actually happened, the student, as they were 
called, said that he had washed Ids hands an hour before and the correc- 
tional officer said. u No, you havea't washed your hands*" And they 
got in an argument, about it until the argument got into physical ^*io- 
lence and six guards dragged the student off to solitary and after a few 
hours in solitary he began to bang on the door because he wanted to get 
out and they den It w ith his bangmg cm the door with iin injection of 
Thorazine. 

While I was there I talked with three individuals who had been in 
solitary and one of them described that he thought that he was going to 
go crazy and he thought of killing himself and another heard voices 
that.weren't there and had ajot of violent thoughts paVtjcularly to his 
own father and.a third felt' that he wanted to go crazy and he wanted ' 
to kill himself. 

The effects of solitary in general are probably by now things that 
you've heard. More often than not solitary has the opposite effect than 
the institution wants it to have, Individuals come out of solitary a 
lot more angry than the\\were when they got in. If it works the way 
that if s supposed to work, instead of an angry individual, what yotK 
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K|ve is an apathetic listless individual who has had his spirit broken 
in the service of obedience and is certainly no more prepared to deal 
with society than when he went into seclusion. 

Solitary confinement is also a state of relative sensory deprivation. 
It's interesting to me how, as much as institutions try to make solft&ry 
into a state of sensory deprivation, the people who are in solitary ma^ 
age to fight it somehow or other. So, there are ways of talking to your 
cell partner that get' developed. Sometimes you can talk to him 
through a heating vent and oife indn idual told me that he had a way of 
flushing the water oufof»hiif toilet so that he could talk to his partner 
through his toilet. So, somehow or other they fight that total loss of 
contact with other human beings and they manage to get through. 
In some institutions even this is stopped. 

There are relative states of lack of light and what I've seen recently 
is there is a bar door in fyont of the solitary room and then in front of 
the v$& door thdfe is a sotfd door and when that solid door is closed, 
/absolutely no Tight gets in and absolutely nosound gets irfTThin<p like 
toothbrushes, toilet paper, pajamas* mattresses are frequently denied 
in solitary. In some cases full meals are denied and in almost every 
solitary that IVe ever visited^ there is no reading matter allowed ex- 
cept the Bible. Generally, there is no exercise permitted while people 
fl^tn solitary. 

conditions worsen, the closer and closer that you get to a state 
of sensory deprivationVand in absolute sensory deprivation you can 
get things like paranoia and severe emotional difficulties within f § ( 
hours. Afte* 3 days almost everyone who is within sensory depriva- 
tion experiences hallucinations and brain wave changes. In other 
institutions that I visited which were not specifically for youth, I've 
seen other things go on in seclusion. I believe that these things go on 
in juvenile institutions as well so I would like to mention them. In 
one institution that I visited recently, individuals who ^yere considered 
suicidal risks were handcuffed to the bars by their hands and feet to 
protect themselves^ Frequently they were permitted to stay in their 
own excrement which certainly doesn't help a suicidal individual. 

In another institution which I visited severalyears ago, where I have 
been told the conditions b&ve beon corrected, individuals had what 
was called five point restraints. Thal^me^ft^hat their wrists and 
ankles and waists are strapped onto a bed and in this institution this 
was routine in one particular ward and people stayed this way some- 
times for months and they were permitted to work their way out. They 
were told that if they did the right, thing they'd get. put the first day 
for a half hour and then progressively longer periods of time wbuld 
be spent outside of the seclusion cell and outside of being locked up. 
Some of these people actually became addicted to restraints so that" 
when they got out of the solitary cell they still^iad wrist cuffs on 
because they hadn't built in any inner controls to control their 
violence. 

Now there, are also a lot of abuses of medication in all of these 
^institutions. Intramuscular Thorazine is used almost everywhere I 
go in very high doses and without proper precautions. 

There are institutions that depend on medication as a major modality 
of treatment yet the individual's dosQ is set on the first day and in 
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60 gercent of the cases it isn't ^changed thereafter, Something called 

polypharmacy which is giving people lots of different drugs with lots 
of different effects, was present in 65 percent of the individuals in this 
1 one'phychiatric hospital. ~ * 
In one psychiatric nnit of a*prison a psychiatrist prescribed a stun 
gun which shoots a large somewhat harmless pellet»which is propelled v N \ 
with enough force to knock )oh down, to an inmate who refused medi- 
cation. In general sedatives, minor tranquilizers and stimulants are 
overprescribed in these institutions. They* are frequently dispensed by 
inmates* and they are saved, hoarded for overdoses or traded for 
cigarettes. 

Now. in closing. I wanted to echo some of the confluents of the previ- 
ous speaker. That is that it is very difficult to just deal with one iso- 
lated phenomena in these institutions. What y*ou must deal with, gen- * 
erally, is the whole s}~stem. These .systems require solitary and in some , 
cases require medication as the ultimate punishment in order to con- 
trol.behavior, provide structure, and prevent chaos; "fend to remove 
solitary without changing the system is like asking parents to set 
limits for children but depriving them of any tools with which to do 
so. Removing solitary in the at>sence of sweeping institutional changes 
can result in even harsher v punishment like physical 'abuse or pro- 
longed incarceration and if these avenues are closed then total chaos 
in which the studejit or inmate^uffers may result unless there is also a 0 
gross restructuring of the institution along therapeutic lines. 

„On the other hand, if you make compromises, like you sa} T , "OK, 
you can only ha\e .seclusion for k 2 horn's or 7 days," what you find is 
that these institutions have ways of getting around legislative com- 
promises like this. Many of the places that I visited where say there's 
a 7-day or a lo-day limit on seclusion* what they do is for 1 day they 
give the person full meals and they'll open that front solid door and 
then for 15 more clays, they'll stick him back in the cell under the 
*auie status that, he or she was in before. Fve seen places where they 
just repeat this cycle for months. Legislative compromises, therefore 
, don't work. There certainly is a dilemma. 

I to fall back on community alternatives and I fall back on the 
therapeutic community model places like^Phoenix House in New York 
City or Pride fTouse in Los Angeles. The idea of using seclusion or in- 
termuscular drugs" is unheard of in this kiffd of therapeutic commu- 
nity setting. What vou use here is the power of the individuals them- 
selves, the power of the students or the residents to help each other and 
pull each other up. Thank you. '] 

Ms* Moulds. OK. I'd like to open questioning with a comment I 
believe \ou stated that solitary confinement is necessary in institu- 
tions. Ts tl;at correct ? 

Dr. Kaufman 1 , My statement is that the institutions construe it as 
necessary and the institutions fear great chaos if it's taken away from 
them and in some cases where it is taken aVay. there is greater chaos. 
T personally don't think that it's necessary but T prefer to see the 
entire institution restructured to the point where it is not necessary. 
As the^e inhibitions are presently constituted, the institutions them- 
selves think that thev are necessarv. I think that you have to give some 
consideration to their feelings and to their fear of potential chaos. 
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Ms. Moulds. If you Relieve that solitary confinement cannot be 
abolished what suggestions would yon make for some form of isolated- 
punishment. . . . IX 
Dr. Kaufman. I am never in favor of isolation as a punishment. 
I feel that individuals can be punished* without isolation but it has 
to be within a more 'llyrap&tic framework. Yon have to create an 
environment where individuals are desirous of rewards and yon deal 
with them either bv giving them rewards or by withdrawing rewards. 

Now sometimes when people go out of control they will need some 
kind of a quiet room but most people don't need more than a few min- 
utes or a half hour in this kind of quiet room. Very frequently what 
you can do in that setting is that if you have somebody that the indi- 
vidual trusts or can build trust with, yon have that person go into the 
•room and talk to thein and deal with them and that, to me, is the 
best wav to handle someone who is out of control. 

More harm is done to children in institutions by putting them in 
seclusion or solitary to protect themselves. This is a term that is grossly 
abused. It's a term' that is very confusing to a child because he doesn t 
need protection and- suddenly he finds himself bitterly and severely 
punished, he finds himself hurt and angry and it's supposed to be 
good for him. Tn some institutions individuals are required*to taJk 
about how good it's been for them before they get out which is really 
twisting the kid around because that's not what he has experienced. 

Ms. Moulds. I, see, you mentioned an addiction to restraints that 
develops after a long period of being restrained". How does this ad- 
diction develop? 4 ^ . , 
Dr. Kaufman. The point Pm making is that the kind of controls 
imposed on people bv restraints and by seclusions are external eon-^ 
trols and thev don't teach them internal controls and thif particular 
individual had a lot of difficulty in deali*|Pith his own violence. He 
found that when he had the restraints on it was a built-in control. 
Actually he could have Mt somebody over the head with the restraints 
if he wanted to but somehow the restraints became symbolic of exter- 
nal control that prevented^him'from hurting other people. 

Mr. Kixarp. Before von said that in these institutions they re afraid 
? to take awav solithrv' confinement because they think there will be 
total chaos. Don't you think this would be, true because of the way 
thev treat those kids in those institutions ? 

Dr. Kaufman. Absolutely. T agree with you. You have to,change the 
whole institution, vou can't just take solitary away. , ... 

Ms. Morris. How do prisoners fight relative sensory deprivation in 
solitary confinement? • 

Br. Kaufman*. One person said tojne a couple of weeks ago, he 
•said. "I can take* it here." He VI been in there about 2 months with oc- 
casional periods out. He saftd; "the reason I can -take it is that if 
you're in jail it's so bad thftt they can't do any worse to yon. So here 
again we talk about the totally beaten man syndrome in which the 
man has given up and it doesn?t matter what vou do to him. Some of 
the other things are thirty? that T mentioned like they manage to com- 
municate to eat^h other somehow or other ffiid interestingly enough 

thev do read the Bible. 

• i ■ 
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There was one institution where solitary was uftitpie in my experi- 
ence and that is because solitary was a totally separate unit away from 
the general prison — this was an adult prison. Nobody could hear 
th^^^=?ftuars cries for help. A few days before I arrived at tkk. 
pfaEetHere was an inmate who was acting strongly and tihey had 

- tho psychologist »ee him and the psychologist has 2,200 inmates and 
he spent a few minutes with him and said that there was nothing 
wrong with him so they put him iri solitary and he was qalling out 
to the other inmates in solitary and they told me about his calls for 

< help. 

. This individual hung himself anil was dead about a week before I 
armed. I think this was substantially because of the overworked load 
for the peisonnol in that institution btit also because solitary is pushed 
away in a coinei where indi\ iduals do not. have a regular correctional 
officei assigned but have people coining there occasionally to cheek. 

Ms. Moclds. How <Joes apathy prevail in solitary confinement? 

Dr. KurraAx. I/hink that the .apathy is partly a result of the sen- 
sory deprivation and it's also a defense against it. I think it works in 
both \\a\«> !>ut the apath\ is totally against any concept of rehabilita- 
tion. It just beats the guv down so he, doesn't cause any trouble. When 
he gets out of the institution though what you have is a beaten man. 

Ms. Moi lds. What— w hen a child or an adult leaves the institution, 
, what is tiie effect that sensory deprivation has on him for continuing 
his life? 

Dr. Kacfman. I have seen some individuals who — I saw one in 
particular whti came to the clinic that I was the medical director of 
after spending 5 years in solitary and this individual was one of the 
sickest, chronic psychotic persons I ever met. Now I don't know which 
came first, the psychosis or solitary. But nof only was he sick', he had a 
kind of ps^chosi^ which w T e t all a burnt out psychosis. In other words, 
all of the really bizarre symptoms are gone a/id what you have is 
an individual who can't tliink. can't feel, and can'kact. That to me 
is the extreme of the sensory deprivation effects of solitary. Some of 
<*he brain changes (,hat occur from prolonged sensory deprivation are 
rather long lasting. I am amazed that more people that I talk to in 
solitary are not psychotic and don't kill themselves and I think that 
the apathy and denial is a defense that they manage to use at some 
success but at the cost of being a liVe human being. 

Ms. Moru>s. Since you do have expertise on drug abuse in institu- 
tions, what are the immediate effects of intermuscular thorazine? ^ 

Dr. Kaufman. What these individuals felt was a lot of confusion 
and a lot of feeling of unreality and some depre??ion and an increase 
in suicidal thoughts but those weren^reallv side effects, those were 
direct effects but the side effects are things that worry m£ even more 
than these direct effects. 

One of the side effects is a rapid dropping of blood pressure and 
TVe seen an individual's heart stop beating^from a single dose of 
thorazine. In fact one of the students at Goshin had had a rapid drop 
in blood pressure at. another institution before he arrived at Goshin 
and when the nurse called the doctor all the doctor saipl was not to 
give him any intermuscular thorazine that day but he could have the 
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^ standing order the next day. So the rapid blood pressure with the 

heart stoppage was the thing I feared the mo*. 
> You also get what are, called extraperaminal effects which are like 

> Parkinson s disease, ifs a drug induced Parkinsoffs disease. Thdivid- 
uals walk in a spastic way, their faces frozen so that it appears as 
though they have no emotionality.- Sometimes from a single dose of 
the drug you can get something tailed, ocular gyrate crisis in which 
the eyes roll up in one sidte of the head and, the neck twists to the 
other hide of the head. There are, a lot of very bizarre skle effects that 
can occur from use oi the drug particularly if you don't take precau- 
tions like a previous psychiatric history, previous reaction to drugs, 
previous allergies. _j 3 * 

The psyditfijric history to'see what, kind of people o you are dealing 
w ith. You can/make people more suicidal by doing this. In fact, when 
somebodv is suicidal in these institutions intermuscular tjieorazine is 
the drug most frequently given to them which may make them too 
tiled to kill thcmsehes but it makesthem so depressed' that when they 
get the energy, thev are verv likely to do it. 

Mr. Clay. Aren't there' certain laws against the indiscriminative 
\ use of drugs, I mean Doctors can be sued for malpractice and all but 
\ aren't there anv Inws againsU hat? o a m 

Dr. Kaufman. There really isn't a law against the doctor giving 
thorazine if he or she thinks that that drug is indicated. There cer- 
tainly should be a law against a doctor who prescribes thorazine for 
a, whole institution full of people without evaluating any of them. 
Since there isn't a law that's why class action kind of legal 'suit was 
\ taken against the institution to change that policy and it was changed 
^ but it might" be going on in 100 adult institutions and child institu- 
tions all over this country today. There really aren't laws to prohibit 
thi^ although doctors might be sued for malpractice for going iilong 
with it. l . . 

d Ms. Moulds. What precautions in institutions did authorities neg- 

lect to take on the patients? 

Dr. Kaufman*. They almost never take precautions. Almost every 
place I go in thev never take the blood pressure before thev administer* . 
the thorazine and* at regular intervals afterwards. Ifs a very simple 
precaution; it just takrs a few minutes and IVe almost never seep it 

done. St 
Ms. Moruxs. You often said that they use overdoses on pafienjf Is 
this cajAgt^fcy ignorance on their part o riff it purposely done? 

Dr. iSStfmax. I think thaj there's been an increased awareness on 
! * r ttre part of physicians who work irf institutions to not over-prescribe 
sedative) nfedication so that I think that t-hat problem has gotten some- 
what lefes so tlM'in most of the places where I've gon^ drugs like val- 
ium^orlibriuni or thorax or even quajlude are not prescribed in exces- 
sively high doses to a g(ven individual. What happens is. that there 
.are not proper precautions taken for people to be prevented, .from 
hoarding these drugs or saving them and I poiuted this out to a prison 
v official where inmates were passing out drugs, nobody was really check- 
ing to se.e whether people were taking them or not. ^* 

His answer was well if people want to hide pillS, they'll hide thein 
' . and there's nothing we can do about it. I did"5ee individuals in t},iat 
institution who had saved drugs and who had overdosed. . , 

ERLC 5 
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Ms. Moi u>9. Thank tfou very, very much Mr. Kaufman and I ^tp- 

]>re£iate your energieb and thafjou came a long way to get here and 

♦ thank }o\\ \ ery miwh for bharing your expertise. I now call a 5-mmute 

recebs and we will return.with Frank and Jeff, two children who were 

incarcerated for a long time. 

( k 4 

TESTIMONY QF FBA^K AND JEFF, FORMERLY INCARCERATED 

• ,a CHILDREN 

Frank. Mv name i&F^ank and I was incarcerated at a place called 
[unintelligible] .'It wa^supposed to be me and my brother were there, it 
was» 3>upp<frei1 to be for both of- us together. For me it* was a really bad 
experience cause drug** and time out rooms and stuff^It was just really 
^ad. t Do you have* some questions ? \ ° 

Ms. Mouu>s. Jpff? ■ 

Jeff. I nvas put in there bp fate he was v *[ was put in therg 10 days 
be/ore he was and the reason I was put in there was because they kind 
of wanted to put boph eg us in thew Jpv— they wanted* to put me in 
there wkh my brother ju*t to m now; we would act together in the 
same place. I wasn't really supposed to be in there forjthe crime I did, 
you know, it wasn't that serious of a crime. I didn't havfc that big of 

a; record. . 1 •„.-.* . 

*Ms. Bi.ixKOFF.vWhy were you put inpo *an institution in the first 
place? ♦ 4 n 

- Jeff. In the center ? , • " % N 

" Ms. Blixkoff. Yeah.. * „ ■ 

Jeff. I was on thp run from Tote^m Town and he was 6p*tjie run 
from Red Wing and we stole a car and we got caught-and thgy opened 
up this new (Tender and it was the only place they could Jgfrink of to 
put us in. • % ^ ^ . \ 

Ms. Bltxkoff. So you \fere incarcerated for trying to escape? 
t Jeff. No. for runiiin* aavay. We were on trie run ana they caught u^ 
with the stolen car. s, 

4 Ms. Blixkoff. How long did you spend iff institutions in total? 
Jeff. Two years — two years in*all the places I've been in. - 
Frank. I spent about— I'd say^4V£ yeacs. Mainly the problem was 
runaJng^iway — I didn't want ttf stay at; a -place because I didn't like 
it^and I'd fun away l)ecause I didn't like the place and they'd stick 
me in a worse plac£ and it kept gettin' worse and worse. * * 

M*^ Moulds., Were either of you at ull incarcerated in solitary 
confinement? / 

Frank. Yes. At* the center \roere.we were both at together it was 
5olita*y confinement. They had TO roqms which are small rooms. 
rve*got pictures. * » 

Ms. Moulds.. These are photographs of the tfme-out rooms. Frank 
and Jeff werejbotlyn these.. '<,' ** t 

Frank. They're pictures of the whole place mainly but they got 
pictures, of the time- wit rooms. That's the big problem there-^-time 
out and drugs. My first experience with drugs w*as I escaped because 
^ couldn't handle being locked up and &eeipg what' it was doing to 
"all the other .kids* Jheir personalities, the\way they changed when 
they were on the "drugs so I escaped and whep. I went back. t*hey put t 
me on a drug.called thorazine and as.soon as I was on'that, I was like ' 
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a walking ?ombie. I didn't have any coordination with my hands. I 
•couldn't see right. 1 couldn't control my saliva. I couldn't talk right, 
"fcndf I couldn't do anything right. I couldn't even, walk. I was just 
a^ombie, a walking robot, just really bad. % 

Ms. Moulds. .Could'you please ^escribe the room since we can t all 
see the pictures. * - . , 1 / ... 

Frank. It's ^about 5- feet by 4% feet. Just one little teeny— like a 
box— the walls are carpeted and the floor ami the ceiling. When you're 
in there you just— you don't do anything. They just locK: you in there, 
and they don't tell you when you're going to get out or anything. 
They just throw you m there and you haVe to 'curl up in a ball if 
you want to sleep, on the floor and sometimes they ^strip you of your 
clQthes and throw, you in there. You're cold and you haven't got a 
blanket. It's really horrible. «, * * 

Sometiines even — they have fans and lights in there that they're 
supposed to use but they' don't sometimes because thsy forget, you 
know, they 4on't care where/ the kid's at; It's frightening, xou know, 
because when you re in^ there you think you're gonna lose controif 
your sanitj, because }ou don't know what you're doing. After you've 
be^n in there a few times, all you do is black. Ypu think to yourself, 
"Wh*t am 1 doin' here Why arfi I in hereT "What are they trying* 
to do to me?" The things you come up with in that situation are pretty 
bad. It teai-s your mind apart thinking about it. 

Ms. Oestrkicher. Who decides when you go in and how long you 
stay in ? .Who's usually the perbon who ba^s, "OK, you go to solitary 
for that." And for usually what reason? # 

Fra*kk. It's the staft. The solitary or TO rooms— time out— are made 
for when you're out of control. That's what they call it when you aren^t 
going along with the program .and when you're fighting stuff. Thats 
out of control. The> put you in there for not agreeing wit^the staff, 
smarting off, sasbing off to the staff, little things-— if joSdidn't do 
your schoolwbrkyou wouldn't get food, they would sticF it m the 
refrigerator and you wouldn't get it until you \ffere done, so you get 
oold fdbd and if you didn't want that and you argue about it, they ' 
throw you in the time-out room. They wouldn't let you know. Anybody 
who worked there, it's up \o them if they want to throw you in th#re 
or not. Mainly^ a lot of people didn't care if you were in there pr not 
because you were out of the^ way and they wouldn't have to watch 
you. It's no problem for them. ) 

Mr. Bakaty. You said before that you were on Thorazine, who 
administered the drug to you? , < ^ 

Frakk. All the staff there administered it, T was given it orally I . 
just drank it. They'd go to the locked room, they'd get the drugs and 
four times a day theyUgive me 200 mg of. Thorazine and if you didn't 
take it. then they'd^hoot you with it. It was prescribed by a doctor, 
but the doctor didn't see t me at first. When I got it in the time-out 
room, that's when I was on it for about two months. After that I was 
fust but of it. I didn't have— when you're incarcerated, you lose your 
rights, you have no faith of what should happen to you. They should , 
be the ones who know because, they're the psychiatrists, you know 
- they're the ones who are supposed to be smart working with children 
because they have problems. We're the .ones who have problems and 
we have no say of what's happening to us. 
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Ms. Moujlds. Did you feel that this was an invasion of your rights 
and that you felt that ^ou were losing your individuality 2 

Frank. Yeah; 1 was completely inhuman, you know, it's what 1 see 
19 Uie movies— uijjat happened, to wild animals, you know. Human 
beings, they ha\e teeunga about what happens to them; annuals are 
ditieient. Were not animals— we deserve to live normally, not like 
zombies. 

Ms. Moulds. Jcll'/did you have apy experiences with thorazine? 

Jkff. No; 1 didn't have any experiences with thol-azine at all. , 

M». Mullens. Did vou feel the same way; was the institution break- 
ing your spirit { * . 

.Jkff. \eah. When I was in there*, I just — I was good. I was trying 
to work my wa} out but I'd bp good for 2 weeks; and they'd say i was 
domg ieall> well, but I'd ask them when 1 can get out and they'd say 
no and tlutt's the woi^t thing that "can happen to someone, being in a 
locked-up situation and not knowing when you can get out. 

Mr. Hollixgs. What type of meals were you served in solitary 
confinement? \ f 

Frank. Most the time you didi^t get any meals while you were in 
there. They'd save them until \ou were out and when you were out^- 
fike if you got in at' 10 minuPes to 12^nd you ate at 12 and you got out 
at 1 o'clock, they'd have the same nieal for you. They'd just fix up 
the potatoes and .stuff and you'd have to eat thein cold or else not eat 
them at all.^They never fed you when you were inside there. 

Ms. Buxkoff. This is a question for Frank because you had thora * 
zine, you said the staff admimstered the drugs. Did that include the 
guards? 

. Fraxk. Does that include what ? • . 

Ms. Buxkoff. The guards. Did they give you the drugs too? 

Fraxk. Yeah.-Jhey just— ^11 they had was therazine. They just 
mixed-fit with orange juice and s6raetimes they didn't mix it at all. 
It taSted horrible and you diank it o^iT»you didn't, you got shot up. 
Just any staff would give it to vp^But it "had to be the doctopif your 
dosage was raised. It: was special staff that could raise it and they' 
would do it. •/ 

Ms. Blix'koff. Whjttaid vou feel were the immediate effects of 
thorazine? How did^ou feel *ght afterward? 

Frank'. It's a scary tiling. Vou think you're losing everything be- 
cause you have np control of \ourself. Yoifre too lazy to talk. You 
can't open your mouth. If you do, it's hard for people to Understand 
you. You can't express yourself to people. You see other people doing 
their 'own thing, who aren't on drugs and you fee] like a loner, you 
know. You're_aver there in the comer and you can't even lift your 
finger you're so tired. 

Me, I was on a shadowing program and I was just zonked out. 
Sometimes they'd say. you know, on files. Frank ain't lookm' too good 
today, he's too perky o^ something He ain't zonked out enough. That's 
# what they think a person should be to help him, zonked out. You can*t 
help somebody when they're zonked because you ain't dealin' witlf the 
real person. When I was -On it T would l^Teal frustrated which woald 
get me iri trouble because I couldn't handle bejng a loner and not bein' 
able to express myself like I thought T was goin' crazy on drugs. I 
was really/scared. 
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Ms. Qestreicher. A while Wk you were saying' something abiut 
if you didn't do your schools o/k >ou would get put in solitary if you 
didn't want to do it or something. How was school there? Were the 
teachers understanding? How were the teachers? 

Frank. When I was there then* was only one teacher. In school 
they'd give you electricity or somethin' and you hook up a few wires 
and make a bell ring. Some people could do schoolwork bW it was 
hard because it was downstairs and it was really /cold and all and it 
didn't have no heat or nothin' because they had the air-conditioning 
on and it was cold and I didn't have coordinations in my hands and 
I couldn't write and I don't know how it is for pqople not on drugs. 
I'd say I wish I was in their place but it won't do no good, 

Ms. Moulds. Aftet you did lea\e your incarceration did you both 
feel or did ycfu not feel that you were'lai'king in education? When you 
gofout df the institution did you feel prepared for the world again? 

Frank! When you get out it's just mostly the same thing except for 
you wonfler, what people are going to think about you. Like do people 
think.yoju're a big criminal and stuff, that s what I was worried about. 
It s a little harder when you get out to be good when you get out of 
places like that. x 

Ms.*Moulds. Was your only offense during incarceration that you 
used a car and stole a car? ■ 

Frank. No that was just the 'center, to get jput in the center. 1 ran 
away from Totem Town and we stole a car to get put* in ^e center 
bjut before I was at Totem Town; I was at Boy's Ranch and I ran 
away from the Boy's Ranch and I stole a car to get 'put in Totem 

Mr. BakLvtt. What was the longest period of time you spent in the 

time outTOom? * m _ A 

Frank. Th<ftongest I was in there was for 12 h^urs. That was the 
longest! was ever in'there at one time. I wa*4fH>here for 3 or 4 : hours 
at\ time, sometimes 6. There's one kid intfiSre, Jim Severson. he was 
in the re for 34 or 32 hours. ■ " . 

Ms Moulds. You mentioned before, both of you, that it was an 
invasion of Your rights and if it is an invasion of your direct rights 
in the constitution how .did your personality change if it did a v t alt 

■ a*nd what did vour. ideas toward society change? . ' 

• Jeff. When I left there, it wasn t because I was released. I ; escaped. 
Mv attitude was still' good, toward society, people who didnt do 
nothin' to me. When I left I went right, called my ma and I went 
home and I went rurht to the detection center. The reason I left was 
to get away from the place. T was ho'pin' there was still people that 
coifld get me out of the place that could jrealizejt and there was. So 

4 mv attitude toward 'society is-rthe cops T know ihey re doin their 
iobs Vlot of things they're doin' ain't riffht so T have that attitude 
toward them.*The people that don't bother me. like they say the com- 
munity like we got to protect the community. It don't bother me be- 
cause thev ain't nevcyr done nothin' to me 'cause they don't know what s 
goin' on in these places. . • 9 

Mr TWtxos. Were voit ever beaten bv/any of the staff members * 
Fr\xk. Not so much beaten because ^wasn't much to beat when I 

, was zonked. T w'as out of it and if they hit me T woulrLprobably fall 
asleep. THe laughs, "eneral laughter.! ^ m 
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Ms. Moulds. Did you e\er suffer any physical or sexual abuse? 

Frank. Physically, yeah. I was— they'd Choke you or hit you. If 
you weren't agree with them they'd practically break your arm to get 
you into the TO room. That's-their way of gettin' you down there. 
Right out of the clear blue sky they'll grab you and start walkin' you 
dowir there* f 

Ms. Blinkoff. At any of the institutions where ypu were incarcer : 
ated, did you ever see a psychiatrist? • * } 

Frank. I seen quite a few psychiatrists. 

Ms. Bijtn'koff. What did they have to say ? 

Frank. At the trainin' school, they didn't say too much, they didn't 
~ sa\ I was crazy or nothin\ They said, they thought I had problems. 
Some wanted to give me drugs but the trainin' school wouldn't let 
them. At the center it was different, way completely different. These 
characters they'd give you what they want and do what they want. 

Ms. Moulds. Jeff? . " 
\ Jeff. Almost everywhere I go I would talk to psychiatrists and 
they'd jtist ask you questions like, "Where have you been?" and "Why 
did you get put: in hene?" and "How do you feel'about this place?" 
and stuff and I'd just talk to them and they would write down some- 
thin' and that would be it. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you feel intimidated or did you reveal your true 
feelings? 

Jeff. I just told them — yeah, yeah I did. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you ever feel that if you really saffl how you felt 
about tta institutions that maybe you would suffer for it? 

to. No, the institutions and the psychiatSst are two diftoent 
things. The institutions, they have them come in and the psychiatrists 
don't tell the institutions what to do if we say somethin' wrong, you 
can't really say anything wrong talkin' to psychiatrists. 

Ms. Oestreichfj?. A little while back you said something about you 
were worried about being accepted in* the outside world, how were you 
acceded when you got out? , 

Jeff. All vour' friends accept you and all because you l^new them 
beforedftit it's always like you go "to school and the teachers they know 
where^Juve been' and stuff and they kinda, 1 like you're gonna get 
kicked out of the class before any other kid even if >;ou didn't do as;" 
much stuff. That's what happened to me, I gt)t kicked out of school 
and I .know lots of other kids who did just as much stuff as I did like 
smokin' in school and stuff but I got kfeked out quicker because they 
knew where I'd been and tl^ey didn't want'tcf give me another chance. 

Ms. Moulds. Charles? 

Mr. Rollings. You said .that yo t u were beaten by guards, were you 
ever either one of you beaten so severely that you had to go to the 
hospital? • « 

Fran'k. You weren't beaten by guards; you'd get in a hassej with * 
thenrtand they'd say* "You're goin' to the time out room." And I'd 
say. "No way, Vm not going to the time out room." Then they'd grab 
and push vou and^p^d push track and pretty soon they're just fightin' 
k with you. They clian'tNc flll^ heat you, you fighf 'with them and there's < 
Jhree of them and one otyou so it'd be unfair all the way and they'd 
ju.<$ beqt ya all the way down to time out and just beat you for nothinV 
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Ms. Moulds. Did your opinion of yourself suffer? -Did you feel that 
maybe because authorities thought you were lower that you felt you 
' were lower also? m m , . , , , , T . . 

Frank.' No, I don't even think about that; I ]ust do what I want to 

d °jEFF. When I was going in and out of places I feel that when I'm 
around my friends, my friends are all right to me but when thetes . 
people I don't know but thexrkuaw me, what do they know me as, a low 
down crook, you know, when that ain't really my problem. When they 
hear vou*ve been sent somewhere it's usually like what they ve seen on 
TV and so on. Doin' a crime or somethin\ that's what they think. 1 
. sorta feel conscious of bein around people that don't know me person- 
ally just by what thev hear. 1 , : ' . . * 

Ms. BunkoVf. When you stayed in solitary confinement, how did 
you spend your time? 

Jeff. Sleeping - . * 
Ms. Buxkoijf. That's all you did ? „ 
Jeff. If I could. There ain't nothm' to do. It's just a box. It s really 
small and you'sit jn there, a ' lot of pe6ple they'd try escaping, they d 
try rippin the carpeting off the wall but you couldn't do nothin* while 
you was in theps. It was just black, in fact the place itself, I'd spend my 
time* ju^bummin' aroifnd hangin' my head because I had to stay in 
» arm's rf&ch of the staff. There wasn't much to do. Follow staff around 
and sleep whenever I could get the chance. , 
S Ms. Moulds. Thank vou very much for .sharing your personal ex- 
periences. You r ve been real helpful to us. I'd like to idll our next wit- 
nesses which are a panel. The first is, Nester Baca ? .the planning man- - 
ager for Hogtfres Inc.. a residentiaFcare program for adolescents in 
' Albuquerque. X. Mex.. the second is Thom:is OCqjftor who is the 
executive director of the prison reform taskforce of New iSork C lty. 

TESTIMONY QP flESlErtBACA, PLAJWING MASAGEE POE HOGAEES 
«*• iftC., A EESIDENTiAL CAEE PEOGEAM POE ADOLESCENCE IN* 
ALBTJQUEEQTJE, MEX. I 

Mr. Baca. Hi. I'm glad to be here and I guess part of the reason that 
I'm here is— you did well with the Spanish word "Hogares" by the way, 
- * hogares means homes and the program of Hogares is an alternative^ 
to institutions. . . ■ \ , * 

Hogares is an effort tttat besran as a result I think of my personal 
experience at the institutions. I workec] at an institution for a number 
of yearte, I was in charge of a juvenile detention homo in the largest 
citv in/New Mexico and Iysnw kids being, placed in institutions that 
didn't belong in institutions. I saw some of the things that institutions 
do to kids that T really felt that we^needed rtcj provide something 
different. They didn't need to b$ there. , 1* „ ' 

. As a for instance, I think'one of the reasons People arc placed in 
institutions is because they really made a bad decis^n out there in 
the streets, in the community, wherever they Vere. fhey may have 
derided to break into ajiouse. steal n car. nin awav frdjn home— what- 
ever tJie$ decided to do it was noj a *erv 2<>od decision that tfiev mg.de 
and they, {ret placed in nn institution and when they com<f out of that 
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institution they ai„e btippobed to be atole to make better decisions and 
not c^thpse thing* again. Well really what happens in an institution 
is the minute that they go into that institution tile structure of that 
institution comes down around them and by that I mean generally 
the institutions ha\e uniforms, hairciits and everybody looks the same. 

AH the rules of the institutions, everybody's told when to get up, 
when to go to bed, \\ hen to play, when to work, the whole da/iS mapped 
out for the, inmates in an institution. Very little chance, very little 
opportunity to make deei&ions and yet we're saying, "we want you 
to go' in there and come out of there better able to make decisions." 
How can they in the situation that just doesn't lend itself to making 
any type of decision? So that very obviously does happen in an 
institution. " * * ' • • 

The longer a person rejnains in an institution the more likely that 
. when they leave that institution they're gonna come out of there unable 
t<? really take care of themselves in the streets and in the community. 
So that Was very obvious. 

The otheV thing that is occurring and, even though there has been 
1 some changes in the, last couple of >ears, we still have a situation whe~ 
probably 35 percent of*the teenagers thfcrare going to pur jails a 
I mean jaiK In Xew^ Mexico we*have three juvenile detention homes far 
c three counties. There are 32 counties in the State but 29 do not hay* 
the facilities to separate jiu eniles from adults evenly sight and souncT 
Sometimes they're sharing the same cells and the same jails. 

Many \oung pebple in jail their crime has been that they may have 
run away from a hsme that was^ist an intolerable situation. Fve Seen 
situations where young girls }*ave run away from home because they 
were being sexually molested by their fathers. They turn to the State 
for help and the help they receive is that they get locked up in an 
institution and generally the kids that have not Committed a crime are 
the ones that end up spending a longer period of time in our detention 
•homes and in our jails. - „ 

What happens then when they walk jnto'an institution, these kids 
♦are usually the more naive'kids, the ones that are not into the delin- 
quent kinds of behavior patterns. Thev come into an institution and 
in an institution the peapl^that you see as the leaders, the kids that 
you kin&of emulate, that you see as tne leader are the kids that have 
committed the most serious offenses, whA have been in the institution 
the lonire^t. They ate I lie ones that everybody looks: »P to. .They 
know their way around the institution. They know what to do to get 
what they want within thennstitution. These other kids that come 
in that are not into that hard-core delinquent thing pretty soon start 
emulating, irritating, and picking up the same habits and after a while 
you don't see much* difference between that kid whd really \*as some- 
what naive and was not delinquent. There's not much difference be- 
tween him or her and those kids that are in the* institution that are 
^hard-core delinquents. I think 111 stop there. 

' testimony of thomas o'connes, executive dihectoe op the 
„ prison Reform task forc&qf new york city ' 

Mr. CVCoxner. Thank yon. I have accepted/ your invitation to tes- 
tify concerning the use of solitafy [confinement concerning iuvenile 
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offenders because it Is my belief that practices of solitary confinement 
either for juveniles Or adults is^not only inhumane but in most inr 
stances .psychologically damaging to' the recipient . I 

I consider myself fortunate that I was not placed in solitary con-^ 
finement until I was 18 years of age with a fully developed personal- \ 
ity. I experienced solitary confinement for periods ranging £rom 14 ^ 
to 28-davs while at the l\S. di^iplinai v barVacks lit Fort l*a™n- 
worth. Kans..* while I was Mining 1 year for desertion from the I .b. 
Armv. During that term I wa- placed several times in solitary by peo- 
'ple who were convinced that this treatment would break my spirit 
\ description of solitary confinement as I experienced it is as fol- 
lows: I would be placed in a single cell stripped x>{ its furniture, never 
exceeding the cell size of 8 by 6 feet. I w.ould be stripped of my cloth- 
ing except for a pair of socks and underwear, I w.ould be given two 
blankets at 10 p.m. in the evening and they would be- promptly re- 
moved at 5 a.m. the following morning. Breakfast would consist 
/ UMiallv of four slices of bread and a small box of dry cereal and 
^ water," lundh was one steamed potato, a piece of celery or carrot, two 

* . ounces^pf vegetable juice similar to V8, four slices of bread and water, 
t supper woula be the same. , 

It is my understanding that most American State and Federal rev 
formatories require that thisfdiet never be carried out in excess of 

14 days by law, however I did experience on one occasion this kind ot 
confinement and this minimal diet for a period of 28 days because a 
prison administrator knew he could do it without interference. I he 
onlv time I was released from the cell was once a week for showering. 

During one of mv'stavs in solitary a man was placed about two 
cells away from me. T knew him by sight from the genera population 
* because he had a seemingly aggressive personality and had been in 
a couple of. fist fights. About 5 days after he arrived nr solitary, 1 
was awakened 'one morning about 3 a.m. by an incredible scream. 
J quicklv realized it was the new man imrNie was screaming for Ins 

* mother knd banging on the walls of the cell. I watched six guards 
take him from the cell and wrestle hint to the floor, after a hero? 
stritarle thev put a/trifit jacket on him. When they took him.otf the 
floor, he was bleeding heavily from the foraheadas a result of bang- 
ing his head rei*nted1v on the bars of liis Wl.Tt was at this point 
that I began to wonder about' my own sanity, wbuld I also break 

idown? I kept repeating to myself overhand over again that I would 
not give in. _ * . . v , . 

It is my sincere belief that this treatment only succeeded lft making 
me angry, more aggressive, violent, manipulative, and le«s prone 
to accept discipline of any kind. I might add that I was arrested 

15 months after my release and sentenced to 7 to 11 years in State 
prions for armed robbery. So much for their discipline- ' 

Growing up from the ages of 12 to*-18, I lizard munemus friends 
who had been placed in juvenile centers,fo» varying reasons that they 
had experieoced similar disciplinary actions for infractions against 
institutional Elites ami* regulations. In eaah case they seemed tougher 
and more prone to violence coming out of the institution than I knew 
them going into the institution. . u • 

When- considering that a juvenile delinquent is more prone to 
violence coming out of the institution than I knew then going wto 

o so •- 
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the institution. When considering that a juvenile delinquent isin his 
or her fonnatke years while going through>juvenile institutions it 
is illogical for me to conceive how the use of disciplinary segregation 
or sohtar} confinement can help make , for a better thinking adult 
when the\ are aheady damaged either emotionally, psychologically, 
or socially. I do not 'bate* the statements strictly on. my own expe- 
riences but rathe i in conjunction with the experiences of my child- 
hood fiiends and the many damaged personalities as a result of such 
practices that have walked through the doors of the prison reform 
task force of which I am the director, in the past "6 years. 

Oiu of those people wasV15-year-old female who had been sexually 
abused by other intnates and punished for aggressive behavior at 
^ipoffoul Juvenile Center in Xew York City. She was so psychologi- 
cally withdrawn from her experiences in the juvenile center. that 
% she wtfUld.not even join in normal conversation. In most instances 
•>he would not e^en respond to questions regarding her background, 
}io"w she felt or for that matter what to order for lunch. * 

It took nearly 2- months of intensive one to one counseling just * 
<fro get her to the point where she began to express herself. She is 
now 19 years old,- an unwed mother and in spite of social and sup- 
port he sen ices we, were able to render, she is still not in my opinion 
a totally stable pel son. It is my: considered opinion that the discipline 
that she undeiwent in juvenile ceAters and in the atmosphere delin- 
quent children are oftentimes forced to live in during the institu- 
tional caie severely compounded the problems that had already 
developed in her broken home. y 

Before concluding I would like to share one of my childhood ex- 
periences with you about my friend Billy. Billy and I used to play 
hooKy from school together and for the most part were inseparable 
in or out of school. One day we" saw a restaurant in*our neighborhood 
that had burned down the previous day. 'Billy's brother was with us 
and while looking into the burned out shell, he spotted a cigarette 
machine that appeared not to have^been overly damaged despite the 
fire. We doffaed to see if any of the cigarettes survived and whether 
or not it contained* any 'money. During "our attempt to open the 
machine the police came and we all ran. Billy was caught and his 
' , brother and I got away. Billy would not tell anyoife who he was with 
and his brother and I were never bothered about our misdeeds but I 
« did not see Billy aglmi for 18 months. 

• I remember a couple of timps in the summer after he came home 
when we*used to sit up on the roof tallqng about our dreams and 
^ N aspirations, which inciaently, as I look back, were not.an^ different " 
• from any other normal kid. he told me about the box and the beatings. \ 
Speaking of the frox, another name for solitary confinement, I remejn- J 
ber him saying to me once. "It made me so mad man I wanted to punch 
walls!" Our friendship, unfortunately w^fe soon agafn interrupted 
when he was t*earrested and put away. 

Altogether Billy went in and out of institutions 10 timers or mq^e 
' and never hadsany of those dreams we used to spe^k about come true, v 
He "was shot to death in a stickup 4*/> j T ears a£o. We, as a society, must 
recognize that placing anvone in the. solitary punishment cell does 
more harm than good whether ^he individual is psychologically stable 
or not \ 11 

* ••■ . "•■ • ' . ' M • 
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I sincerely hope that this panel will recommend as strongly as pos- 
sible, a nationwide moratorium on the use of solitary confinement for 
juvenile offenders. * . . _ . . . . , 

Ms. Moulds. Thank you. To open questioning, I would like to start 
with Mr. Baca. I want to know if uniformity in the institutions which 
you mentioned in all aspects increases emotional disturbance in the 

Mr Baca. My opinion is that it increases institutionalizing of the 
inmates which renders the inmates or the person less able to function 
in normal society. I think one of the things that institutions do and 
one of the things that institutions reward for is for behavior that is 
easier to control within the institutions. Obviously to me somebody 
that refuses to adjust to an institution, perhaps that person will be . 
better .able to adjust in the community. Just because he or she cannot 
adjust in an institution, pnce they adjust in an institution, often it s 
very difficult to make that transition back to the community. I think ^ 
that those things do help to institutionalize a person. . 
' Mr. Hoixixgs. When and why did you start your studies? 

Mr. Baca. I began working at the juvenile detention home when 1 
was "oing through college. I really liked working with kids and so 1 
stayed with it and I worked at the juvenile detention <home for about. 
14 yeaYs thinking that perhaps being on the inside of a situation, like 
that a lot could be done. I really feel a dedication to working with kids 
and workincr with troubled famiRes. I think that to me that s the 
whole answer. You have to reinvest in the family. Before it's too late 
yon have to start dealing with the problems of that family and that s * 
what our agency does r**;. We work.very heavily with families and we W 
hay^jipme^for kids that can't livQ in their own homes* _ 
■^MtBakaty. Mr. Baca, in vour opening statement you mentioned 
that" children that have no crimes- or very small crimes get longer 
time in an institution than a person who's committed a serious crime. 
Why is that? , , . * . 

Mr. "Baca. Part of the reason I think is that the juvenile justice , 
svstem is geared up to deal more with delinquent offenders than with 
status offenders. There's a lot of belief that status offenders dont 
belong in the juvenile justice svstem yet there are very few programs 
that are set up to deal with status -offenders. Often status offenders 
come from families that are verv disturbed families falling apart and 
the vonng person canT return back home. Yet there s^no where for 
that person to go but an institution and I've seefl them go in at 9 years 
old and sometimes come out at 14 or 15 years old. They spend several 
years in institutions when thesave committed no crime. _ 
' Mr Bakaty. You didn't exactly answer my question. Exactly why 
do the status offender&stay in longer than somebody who's commuted 
a serious crime when thev've committed no crime ? 

Mr. Bapa. Because there are no programs to deal with them, there 
ai-e very limited programs to deal with status offenders. Status 
offender* in our State and T think across the country used to be dealt 
>ith as delinojiefTt^ffend^i-s until jnst-oh. probabjy the last R of 10 

years. ^^^^ * * 

*' In NiiVkexico. we didn't have a category for status offenders until 
1072. Before 1972 it was kind of an a^cide.nt whether a status offender 
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landed in the juvenile justice .system or in the social services system, 
therefore the program* that were created were really created for 
the delinquent c;hild and for the person who was being abused at home * 
from the social services area and, there was not the kinds of services 
that needed to In? provided for status offenders. Did that answer your 
question? fr * t 

Mr. Bakaty. Yes. 6 6 ' < • 

Ms. Moru>s. I would like to know, how did the harsh treatment 
which children endure in the .institutions effect the amounts of stability a 
the\ ha\e when they lea\e the institution and piepare to resume their 
lifestyle in the outside world? 

Mr. live a, I think often they leave the institution much angrier 
than they were when they came into the institution. Again, I think 
one needs "to look at wiio is really the person, thut may be treated 
harshly in an institution, I think often you have to look at the status 
offender because I* think the status offender is the person that turns 
to the State for help and the State s response is sending him Jo an 
institution. T think that tlTat really buildup the anger whenjhere * 
I ;im wanting help and lfl&k what you do«toniK* 

So the response is one of anger and therefore that person. witlyn 
the institution is difficult to control which leads to some of the harsh 
treatment that #oes on in the* institution. When 1 that person leaves 
the institution then I th ink 'he leaves probably infiT worse condition^ 
'than 1 think they canTFiutoETie institution. \ © 

.Ms. Okstreich^r. Do you feel that because individuality is withered- 
away while you Ye in an institution that your total pv partial loss of 
individuality is.a factor in making it mctf-e difficult to cope when you 
p get out ? " . ; 

a ^ Mr. Baca. I think it's a factor. I» think the main factor is just that 
inability — it can become a very comfortable situation if you think 
about for instance, you're making decisions, I mejin you make de- 
cisions daily- You decide to be pn this panel, you decide to do whatever. . 
Every day you decide to got up, you decide to go to school, you decidfe 
to go to work, you make decisions. Some decisions that you make are $ 
very difficult deqisions. You really don't want to get up, you really 
, don't want to do this, you'd rather not have to deal with some of the 
heavy decisions*that you have to make. 

In an institution if all that is taken care of it can become, a very 
comforting situation,^, very comfortable situation. I think shift's* the 
main thing that causes the individual to be less prepared to function 
in the community is that they become dependent on the institution 
or on somebody ejse to control their lives for them. 

Ms. Moulds, One of the things that y6u mentioned was the role 
of the naive child in an institution, how does the personality of the 
naive child change in an institution, and how do they learn to survive? 

Mr. Baca. I think they learn to survive. First they become Rougher 
and they learn how po manipulate within, the institution. They start 
picking up the same language, the same wQrds, the same mannerisms 
as those people who are seen as the leaders in the institutions. I think 
most of us respond to role models and especially in the formative 
years. I think the role models in the.institutions are those people that 
* are the most hard core within the institution, so that's. how they* 
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change i^they start emulating and behaving rofe&i like the leaders^ 
within the peer group in <the institution, - 

Ms. Blinkoff. You said before that when children go into insti- 
tutions ihat usually they come out on a worse state than when tfiey 
Xvent in, so I would like to know does the institution really help the • 
child at* &11? * , . 

Mr. Baca. Sometimes mv feeling is* that a child who comes out of 
the institution better than wl»en he went in is coming- out better in 
spite of the institution, not because of the institution. ? 

Ms. Blixkqff. You are really saying that the institution doesnt 
help the child-^ — ' <• ^ 

Mr. Baca. That's right. A * . 

Ms. Blinkoff. And-ffiaf the .child is helping himself^ staying 
strong. > , •* 

Mr. Baca. I've talked to many people, administrators, who work in • 
institutions both adult and juvenile and most administrators really 
feel that a small minority of the inmates within the institution belong 
there. They feel that often these people could be helped much better 
in a different situation. » 

Ms, Moulds. Mr. O'Connor, you mentioned that at 18 yeafe of sge 
you already had a developed personality. Now this developed per- ^ 
^nality, how did it change during jour period in the institution ? How ) 

* did vou leam. to survive with it? ,* * \ 

Mr. CTConnfj*. I think that my personality change^ong wit^alT^ 
of mf attitudes about life in general, and I would have to ^ay that 
I came of my first experience in the institution wit]>the ide& that the 
world full of people who related to violence^and*thereft)re it' 
\vas OK 'forme to carry-on in a violent fashion. So I prompt^ went 
•back to the^street gangs and wound up as I stated* 1? montlfs latei* 
'being arrested for .armed robbery. I think that the institution? just ^ 

* for a 1 vear period, and the use of solitary confinement and other 
■ means of discipline resulted in a much more damaged personality than 

the one that first went in. 
Ms. Moulm. Was your spirit ever broken or was your level of self;* 

esteem* ever lowered? „ . , „ , , . , . • 

Mr. O'Conner. I think so„yes, very defiititely. I don't think tha^t you 
can really experience the prison world and prison life and come out 
really thinking verv much of yourself because at one point dr another 
vou re going to realize that vou have to go along with the program 
-at least to a degree. You're gonna have to sell out at least to a degree 
to avoid disciplinary actions just to maintain yourself within the in- 
stitution. That's one of the reasons I used the word manipulative. Just 
because a person is going along with a program doesn't necessarily 
mean that thevVe becoming a better individual. Very often it means 
that they have learned to use the system for their own purposes and 
that's precisely what was happening in my particular case. 

Mr. Holltngs. Mr. O'Conner, does your organization of prison re- 
form task force ever turn anyone down ? 

Mr. O'Conner. Do we ever turn anyonfc doTO] ? 

.Mr.' Holltngs. Yes. , , 

Mr OKJonner, No sir. The concept of the Prison reform task force 
was created by the New York Society for Ethical Culture. We will 
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service any person who ha.s been in a jail, prison, juvenile institution 
or the family of such an individual and we will not turn anyone down. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you ever complain about the violation on your 
diet minimum? » ^ 

Mr. O'Con^nkr. No, I did not. TVhat you have to understand is that 
there -are certain standards that prisoners follow also and one of 
them i* that you will not be a stool pigeon or an informer and that 
mdudetl .'Tattifig % s 0 '* 0 sp^k on guards and prison administrators 
so I felt that I was upholding the code ^y not making a formal com- 
plaint against the people who had abused me. 

M:-. Oestreicher. Did you ever, or anybody you know, ever erpress 
to }o\i the feeling that since they put vou in. the State put you in, that 
maybe they're right, maybe you dici do something terribly wrong 
and mavbe they're reallv is for their own good? 

Mr. O 'Conner. I think that most people jvho go into an institution, 
especially those that have been convicted of some kind of a crime, „ 
reoormize that they have done something against society that has 
resulted in their being placed there. I don't think that that neces- 
sarily means that you feel that you're innocent and are being mis- 
treated. I think* that most people, at least in my experience, have kind 
of thought -Mf this is the way it is, then I won't get caught next time 
and nf do it a little bit better next time#around." Ultimately that's 
where your professional criminals come from because after a while 
you staYt to feel that it's an occupational hazard to go to prisoji. 
Ms. Moulds. How is it an occupational hazard ? 
Mr. O 'Conner* Well, an occupational hazard is like a construction 
worker who ha.s a brick fall cm his head which is why he wears his 
hard hat. To a criminal going to jail and getting busted is an occu- . 
pational hazard. At a certain point in your development in your crimi- 
nal career. * , ^ 

Ms. MouldS. Did you learn to accept the fact that you were incar- 
cerated and that you would *be in solitary confinement for^a while „ 
or did you continue to rebel? 

f Mr. O^Conner. I continued to rebel until the day I got out. As a 
matfW of fact I was released as a control for a special program that , 
the State prison* system was* running at the time and T was released 
because they thought I was incorrigible. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you ever doubt your sanity ? 
, Mr. (VConnkr. There w,ere times when I questioned my sanity, yes. 
Thete were times in the middle of the night when I would* wake up 
wand feel that the ceiling was getting closer and so were the bars and 
you would have this [disturbance on the tape] I would doubt my 
sanity during those timek. yes. , * 

Ms. Blinkoff. In youY opinion, what if any, advantages does soli- , 
hiry confinement have on a child or an adult ? - s 
t %lr. 0*Conver v In my^pinion -solitary confinement has no use at * 
all and .should- not* be used Mnder arty circumstances for „a child or an ^ 
adult but morfc,importantly for a*juvenile'simply because you haVe to , 
understand that a child (s'like* j£pi£ce pf Hay. and a child is^nolded 
9uring his formative yejjrs and ifyoH.are gQin£ td[moH*a* gfcod decent t 
huirfan being you ha^e.to trfiat it- as a^good, decent hunisCh j^ing and* 
placing it in solitary wjtn*the opp^essi^xjgss that solitajjr greaties. 

J'l ~ ' * 
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you're n6t going to get a good, productive, caring warm individual 
out of a solitary confinement cell. * * - * 4 

Therefore, in my opinion, we should end solitary confinement fox 

I'uveniles and I would go a step further to say ihat this morning I 
leard soma of the other speakers saying that just changing solitary 
confinement is not enough. I agree with theri but just changing soli- 
tary would definitely be a step in the righr direction. 

Ms. Moulds. What methods would you suggest? J * 

# Mr. O'Coxxer. That's a' really good question, I do think that a • 
person can be separated out without necessarily putting him in soli* 
tary confinement. I think that they .can lie restricted in terms of 

. their mo\ements without the^use of solitary confinement. J think that 
there** other ways and I also think that through counseling and sup- 
port sttftfce* I -think that they could be made to see why 'they are 
being ^^idered at that point in time to be an upstart. 

[Break in tape — starts again with Mr* Baca, midsentente.] * 
Mr. BacA. We had what we called aTtimeont jooin but it was not 
for that kid to go into solitary confinement. We* had a room where . 
the kid wo\ilti go in and they would really work through the anger. 
So I think that counseling is one of the things that Ve really need * 
is not only doing away with solitary confinement bur^i^hink we * 
need to put more^ money into hiring an additional staff so that they 
can deal with the problems as .they come up.T think that o#? of the 
"^issues that we re going through jiow withiri our open settings in our , 
State is there's the, corporal punishment rule now. The spanking or 
the paddling of kita. Some peopfe are for the issue and some people'. , 
are against the issue. I think a program ha^come up which meaijfe 
that we don't need to use corporal punishment. I thinlc tha£ we do 
have the tools and we do"h*vb tnV ability to "use other means th&n 
the abusive jneans that we have been using/ » 

Mr. Bakatt. Mr. O'Conner. when .you* we re in any,riumber of the 
jails that vou were in. were you ever physically beaten or abused? • 
1 Mr. O'Cokxer. Yeah. I was beaten on a couple, of occasions; At^ne 
point J? was also given what they called the "water treatment" w^hich 
means that when yhxire in solitary, they come irp with the*"bucket ^ 
. bridgadV* and they throw water on you and in your cell and then 
they.op'en up the windows and let you sit there and freeze. Yes: I 
have had that experience,, * t % • * ■ * ' \ '* 

* Ms. Motti,d& JY ft ere vqu ever given drugs sucfy as thtfrazinef* • 

Mr* 0>Co2?ner.*Xo : % r was offered 4ft}gs onyseveral occasions, Jind : 
I always*refused toHake'tfie drugs because I saw what it did to other- • 
people* % * * , \ * m - * * * / * 

Ms. Motrins. Did yr?ufre^iirf ^th^h5s moral- tborpughout- yqur 
* entirakicarcera^on? f*. \ a <^ * ? 



Mr.^HoLMtfcs. Mr. O'C&nixaKdid vour organization ever lose ariy- 
one ? m 4 • * » „ 

Jfr/OvoxypR. Did *re ever lose anyone? . * 
i r * Mr. HoiXlxos. Like thev committed suicide or s6mething? 
+ Mr. O'Cojsxer. Yes* As a matter of fact, we've, lost a couple of 

'people. One was a l7-year\old boy who hanged himself in the AdoJes- 
' * cenrttanan Center on Riker>slsland/in August 1075. Again. Jie didn't 
\ ' * belong in Hiker's Isltind. but that's where they put him. ' 4 < 

* \ 
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. Ms. Blixkoff. You mentioned drugs before, that you refused to 
take, that were offered to you by other prison mates? 

Mr, O'Coxxer, Oh no; this was" by prison administraiors who, like 
for instance, a psychiatrist once in Jjeavenworth suggested that I take 
some Thorazine and I would not take it. * v 

Ms* Moulds, Were you ever abused because of it ? 

Mr. O'Coxxer, No ; not in that instance, no. 

Ms, Moulds, How did your friends experiencing physica] abuse af-^ 
feet you throughout your incarceration ? / 
Mr. O'Coxxer. You mean, people that I was also^doing time with? 
Ms. Moulds. Yes, 

Mr. O'Coxxer, Well, I think it affects you because it puts a fear 
into you. Any time that you see physical abuse taking place. I've 
watched people stomped to* the floor and knocked unconscious, and 
you also, as you're standing ther^ watching this, understand that this 
is something that can alsp happen to you. Again, you become more 
manipulative to see to it that this does not happen to you. So you be- 
gin to use the system for your own purposes, 

Ms, Moulds, Did this, involve men t in violence give you sort of a 
blase attitude toward it? . / 

Mr, O'Coxxer, Oh, very definitely. Yes. I think that violence in 
the institutions, at least from the standpoint of people who are there, 
the inmates, it's kind of an everyday thing, so you just don't really 
pay attention to it. As a matter of fact, you kind of enjoy watching 
people slug it out from time to time. You get to where it's almost like 
a boxing match. 

Ms. Moulds. Do you still remain with this indifference- to violence? 

Mr. O'Coxxer. No; I think I've developed more of an aversion to 
. violence in my life at this point : in my life. But it did maintain itself j 
for at least the first couple of years after I was out. I mean, violence' 
just didn't mean that much to me, 

Ms. Moulds, I see? This kind of sadistic ^iew that you enjoyed 
watching violence — do you think th§t twifcted your mind or your morals 
atall? ' \ . ' ' 

Mr. O'CoxtfER. Yeah, very definitely, because it> makes you more 
. prone to throw a punch at \omebody. It makes you more prone to 
stand by and watcl^ somebody else be assaulted without interfering, 
I think it has its effects. " ' 

Ms. Blixkoff. You mentioned before that after you got out of the , 
first institution, you^went on to another because of robbery? 

Mr. O'Coxxer, That's right. 

Ms. Bltxkoff. Well, do you think you would have gone into a life 
of crime if you hadn't been in solitary confinement? " 

Mr. O'Coxxer. That's a good question, I'm going to have to say 
that I' don't know. Probably,, whether I had been in solitary or not, 
because I had beeft in the institution, T.had been exposed to different 

tings. And then of course there's environment, which plays a very 
tportant^role in a person who goes out and commits crimes, I bad 
e environment going for mfc^lso, so I can't say. that I would have 
not gone out and committed a enmg had I not been in solitary. But I 
can say that solitary confinement ffrughened me to the situation T 
would face later on in the street. 
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Ms. Moulds. Do you feel the institution reformed you for crime 
or did it aggravate your criminal record ? , 

Mr. (VCoxxer. The only way I can really answer that is to say 
that T went to jail for armed robbery, and when I came out I was also 
a qualified burglar, dimply because in prison it's basically a crime 
school and one of your only compensations is regarding the commis- 
sion of crimes or the continuance of commission of crimes. 

Ms. Okstrkiciier. Do you feel that if you had not been put in an 
institution that you would lune '•reformed yourself" better than an 
institution? 

Mr. O'CoXxkr. TVe thought very long and hard about that, and 
T think that the answer is ye>. T -think had I been probated and given 
some support services, at that early »tage T think T could possibly 
have avoided ^pending-many years of my life in institutions, yes. 

Ms. Molxds. And as a result of your institutional experience, do 
you feel that you have learned anything from it or that your attitude 
toward society has changed ? < * 

Mr. (VOoxxer. T would have to say yes Rased on the fact that 
I'm currentlv the director of^the Prison Reform Task Force of the 
New York Society for Ethical Culture,' Part of what allows me to 
do my job. what gives me an understanding of the system, is having 
been there. Part of what-allows me to "provide services to exoffenders 
that are adequate to meet their particular needs us because I've been 
through the.systdn and I've seen the system, at this point iri my life, 
from both siiles. So I would say yes. Vxp had some benefit, indi- 
viduallv I have benefited from having gone through it. By the same 
token. I can also say that there are no iess than at least 15 people 
that I served time with that are currently dead, because I've watched 
the newspaper* since I've gotten out and every once in a while I see 
them in the headlfties. They didn't make it. and there's a jot of other 
ones that are ill now calling me from the institutions because 
the v're back inside. 

Ms. Moulds. We're out of time, and I'd like to thank you very 
much. Mr. O'donner and Mr. Baca, because it's really been good. 
Thank vou. Now I'd like to close these hearings for the day. Tomor- 
row we will continue at 10 o'clock in the morning. Thank you very 
much for coining; we will have Senator George McGovern to testify. 
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AN INVESTIGATION, BY CHILDREN OF THE INAPPRO- 
PRIATE INCARCERATION OF CHILDREN 

Washington, D.C., March SO, 1978. • 

. HEARING EXAMINERS PERSONAL COMMENTS 

. Ms. Mocxds. The last day of our hearings, and I'd like to open, 
before we start the testimony of the witnesses, with a comment from 
each hearing examiner on their feelings about these hearings and 
what it means to them personally. Would anyone like to start? 

Mr. KiXARri. Well, I think that these hearings have meant a great 
de^l to me and it's shown everybody what the bad conditions are 
\ in these institutions, how they treat the kids. It's 4?een a learning 
experience to us all. We want very mucfc that this hearing can benefit 
those children in institutions. 

Ms. Blinkoff. Well, I really prepared for this a lot, so did all of 
us and I really feel that it has paid off. I -hope it will be followed 
up by other people or that we'll do this again, because it's a really 
really important ^issue "and I'just think it shouldn't be ignored by 
anyone and that everyone should really take us seriously because ijfe's 
regally very important but I don't know, it's just it's been a really 
great learning experience for me and we have really worked tery hard,. > 
uosnecialliy Robin. [Laughter.] " * V 

^Is. Oestreicher. Well, I thought that, vou know, when J did all 
t|is research* at . first I thought, $s I think ntost people do, that in 
, - juvenile institutions, that everything's great, everything's really 
1 sweet and it's very modernized. And when I am reading material 
and thinks like that, when I was doing research, I was really really 
. shocked and I wag saying to myself, there's books out on it and 
there is a, whole lot of stuff out on it, but not 'enough. The -thing is 
that people don't know about it and because not enough people know 
about it, nobody does anything because they don't think there's 
enough pressure. But t think because* of this a lot of people know 
about it. if a lot of people really feel that something should be done, . 
then something will be done about it. 'And I think that these hear- 
ings will help* and I hope that they do. * 

♦ Mr. JJakaty. Well, we've been classified 'on, tne news as the unique 
• hearings and I think it's very true and T think that we've set a pro- 
totype for other kids and other people putting together hearings like 
this and I think I get an all around good feeling knowing that I'm 
helping somebody who may need it and I just like to help. 

Ms. Mot^ds^I prepared a lot for these hearings and we developed — > 
each of us— not only an interest in it in helping others but soft of a 
personal interest. I am participating in these hearings for the people \> 
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who are trying to help, tyt I'm also participating in them because it's 
a cause that I really belieVein. My only real hope is as a result of these 
shearings there will be legislation to stop solitary confinement, physical 
brutality, and the use of tho\zine. Thank you. Our first witness is 
Frank, who is recatted from yesterday and he was incarcerated in an 
institution. 

TESTIMONY OF FRANK, A CHILD WHO WAS 
FORMERLY INCARCERATED 

Frank. Hi. Til start explaining about this room right here. 

[Editor s Note. — A mock solitary cell was constructed in the chil- 
dren's Embassy afjer the same cell that Frank had been in. See 
exhibit] < 
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Ceiling equipped with signle light , 

and exhaust that is inaccessible to \_ 
* any person inside and operated by . * 

one- switch each from the exterior 
Walls covered badded short hook pile carpeting 

(very, clean) - " 

Walls are 6*J to 7 inches thick 
Windows on exterior sides covered »but have 

small pee-p holes as does door « 



Holding area #1 Light does not work - Located in Play/Physical area. 

+H2 Carpeting on door torn * No. exhaust - Located in Laundry room. 
//3 Both light & exhaust, operable - Located in 3chool room. 
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Frank. This is what they called ,T.O room. This is an example 
like a model of it. While you were in there, people -were in there, you 
would rip up the- walls and there would be nails, sticking out of , the 
♦walls. The floor would be torn up cause the whole thing was carpeting. 
^Yhen I was in there, you be in there and you would be locked up and 
fhcTe wouldn't be nobody down there around the time-out room, so if 
/yoti hacT to go to the-bathroom, people went right in the time-out room, 
'cause there wouldn't' l>e nobod\ around. When I was in there, I'd haVe 
to smell it. There,would be glas* on the floor from broken light bulbs, 
nails stickin' to the wall and .you'd sleep in th^r^Yoii would be al4 
eramped up. you knouv 'causeIyciildJiave_to curl-jipir^ ball or s leep 
crosswise in there and it was cold. You didn't get no blajikcts and it 
was really hard to breathe. " 

Ms. Moulds. Cart you show, an example of how you breathe<yn sol* 
kary confinement and how you lived ? 

Frank. I'll go in there an'd I'll lay down and show you how I had 
to stay in there in order to keep my cool. f ' ■ 

[The next few minutes are, inaujlihle because Prank was not miked 
while in the mock cell 3. * % 

Ms. Moulds. F6r the benefit of television, he saicl that he had to eurl 
up in a ball because it was very stuffy and to breathe. You can 
explain it better than I can. § 

FraxK. Yeah, well what I did was I just laid down there to show 
people what* it's like in there*— the exact thing — as close as what I'd 
ever make if I made it. ^ N j 

TEditor's XoTE.-s-The mock cfell.]* x ' $ 

Frank. When you was in there, you 'had to ke*p your nose by the 
crack so you eouldgpt air 'cause they had fans on the top which some 
of the times we ren^T working, the lights weren't working or tl\py was 
busted or something', so vou had to keep.voftr nose bv.the door so'vou 
could test the air that would "come through the crack. If you didn't 
' you'd be really stuffed up in thereat was really uncomfortable. Usu- 
ally you'd'keep your >nose by the door cause your ears were by that and 
you could 'hear of people were down there and if Vou' were lucky, you 
might gejt a staff, down there that would open iip and let you go to the 
bathroom. , ✓ 

Mr. Kixard. Yovr said there, was glass, ajra the walls had nails 
sticking through them? didn't anyone ever come in there and fix the 
place up. and clean it out? m ' ' 

Frak^. ^ T ot verv often. Thev had maintenance men that would do 
" ft, but they wouldn't do it. They'd try to make it more secure, you 
know.? It was unbelievable to me that thev could treat somebody that 
way 'cause voii know, when somebody is laving in there they don't 
know what's going on: sometimes it's dark— thev can't see and they 
bang their head up against the wall and thev might get a nail in their 
head. Th^y miqht get glass. When T was in there, I was on a.drug, thdr- 
azine. 
was such 

couldn't do it : T didn't have nofyi 

broken alass chips from the light bulbs and it wasn't big enough and 
it *vasn't»sharp ehbu gh so it wouldn't work. 



. 1 he;v miqiit get glass, w hen 1 was in mere, 1 was on axiriig, inor- 
?. and I was iust out of it: I didn't Ijnow what was going on and it 
such an experience I feltjike committing suicide. I tried it but 
In't do it : T didn't have notbin' in ther^ vou knoit* All I had was 
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I felt I was^oinir ei d£\ ; I felt I had to do something. One time when 
1 was in there I didn't have nothin 1 to do and I couldn't sleei>— I had 
. .too much to think about-*and I wanted to read "or something so I 
. asktjd for a book ; they couldn't give me a book so I -thought well maybe 
theyM give* me a Bible. They wouldn't even give you a Bible in there 
you know? Maybe they thought joii was going to hit them with it'or 
something fyut you know, they didn't treat you right. 

Ms. Moulds' What other "activities did you have in solitary con- 
finement ? 

Auxk. Activities? They didn't have none. In there you just 'slept 
fttiJlioped youttiret out :soon\ or^^-rotrtHtopc-for it tneal buRhe 
meals weren't very good 'cause they was cold 'cause when they'd cook 
it, they '(f cook it for the people that weren't in the time-out room 
but when th^y got around to eoniin' down to give it te you, if they did, 
it wodld be cold. 

Ms. Blixkoff. What did the meals consist of? 

Frank. Milk and just — I called it junk. It was not good ; they'd just 
throw something together. We didn't get enough food there. Every- 
body was hungry; there would be kids stealing food, sticking it in 
their shirt, you know, trying to get it fray with fpod. I saw one kid 
there — he wanted food &o much he poured syrup on his french toast 
and he stuck it in his bhirt to see if he could get aw ay "with ]£. He didn't 
and 'he got a lot of talking and he got sent up. to his room for that; 
locked in his room. 

Ms^Oestreicher. A little while ago you said that sometimes you felt 
like committing suicide. I've heard that> sometimes some people who 
attempted it were successful. How do you commit suicide in a sup- 
posedly empty room? o 

Fraxk. You don't. You can try, you can think about it. You know,, 
you thinly about it as a^wav out, but you ain't even got that way but. 
You ain't got nothin'. You're an animal in there, you know? There 
ain't people caring for you or nothin'. You're just locked up like a zoo. 

Mr. Kinard. Have you ever seen-anyone subjected to physical abuse 
or have you yourself been subjected to physical abuse? 

Frank. Yes: I have been 'slapped up or mainly what they've done 
to me i» PflTget mad and they'd hate it so they would try to bring me 
down to the time-out room and I'd resist t-herfi. They.'d call all the 
staff together and thewl trj and get nie down there and usually they 
would because I couldn't do liOthin'. I was so drugged up, I was like 
a zombie. When^hey got me. all they had to do was put my arm behind 
my hack, put it way up so that you're not In n't in' anyone and so what 
could T do, you know ? There wasn't much of me. When I was in there 
they was abusing my. brother; he was in there with me. I coulchVt 
handle that 'cause I hear my brother screaming and I go in there and 
there's a st^rfE on him and he's 1»rying to get out from underneath him 
so I say, "Wow/' you know u what can I do?" 'cause if I do anything, 
I ain't much to do anything 'cause I can't help him physically or 
mentally; help hjm like talking or anything 'cause people won't listen. 
They figure if you was on the drug and they had the time-out room 
for support too. to help them — they didn't have much work to do you 
know; a couple of zombies walking around and maybe every once in 
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awhile turn and look at them. It wasn't work so they didn't mind 
working there. Soine peo v ple did quit because they couldn't handle 
seeing what was done 'cause they thought, "wow this place is not for 
me" you know ? "I can t do this to the kids ! This is unreal. It s 

inhuman." * . ; . : , ' 

Ms. Moulds. How long have you been in institutions during your 

lifetime? w * \ 

Frank. I've been in institutions siilce I was 12. I ve only bed* out 
about a year out of the whole time since I was 12; that's either on the 
run. or on a home visit or may be I got out, you know,' for a little while. 
1 Ms. Oestkeioher. In your institution was there anybody at all that 
\you could gato and say, "One of those guards just hit ine for no reason 
at all and I didn't do anything. I just walked over there and he hit 
my brother" maybe. Wasn't there anybody there that would do some- 
thing about it? 

Frank. No; if there was anybody, they'd be too afraid to help me 
out On this situation because if they help me out, what would all the 
1 other people think ; all the other staff ? They'd think, "He ain't, for the 
staff : he's for the kids". You know? That s what he should be— for the 
Mds— but in a situation, like that, you ain't go no one to turn to cause 
we're the juvenile delinquents; we re supposed to be the ones that got 
the problems; when they're the ones that got the problems doing stuff 
to kids like tha^y That's to me in my mind. I'd call that a crime. 
4 Ms. Moulds. During the tim# were drugs ever forced upon you in 
any way — such as Thorazine ? 

Frank. When they gave me Thorazine, they gave it to me orally and 
they just poured it into a cup and made me drink it and if 'I didn't, 
they'd shoot me up with it, so there's only one timrfJH c esisted. I dumned 
it out and I was too tired to do anything else^ffmn't want to get ?not 
up, so they gave me another glass and I drank it. 




nation 
you 

people; 
Yoil ain^l 

know, but you want to be with other people but yon can't 'cause you're 
» too weak. Like when I was on it, I was out in the back in the sun and 



! ; you can't get your feelings out ; you are like a loner, you know ? 
in t*got nobody around and you're in your own little world, you 




they made me — I couldn't do nothing i 
was out there, my tonfne swelled up and then my body got— i fell down 
.and my body cramped up into a little ball and I wouldn't breathe. I was 
just barely getting out enough words asking^or help and they thought 
I was joking— so finally one staff came out and seen that I wasn't jok- 
ing — they brought me in, gave me so'me water and layed me down — 
they weren't supposed to give me? water because if I had water I could 
have went into a convulsion of a seizure or something and I could have 
diedJMy blood pressure was really low and stuff. 

Mr. Bakaty, Why did-they use the Thorazine on you ? Was there any 
reason at all ? v 

Frank. It's siippose to — well, what they say it's for is to mellow a 
person out, you know? To keep them calm, but 09 percent of the time 
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I was ciflm. It's just that one tifhe and they figured they drug me up and 
then they ain't got nothin' to worry about cause they ain't got to worry 
about me runnnV or they don't have to watch me cause where am I 
going to go, you know? At least that's ^vhat they thought where am I 
going to go — 'cause I was too drugged up to do anything. 
Ms. Moulds. Did you ever make any attempts to escape"? 
Fraxk. Yeah, when I was first .there I seen the'kids that was on the, 
drug and I thought that was pretty crazy. The way I got it when they 
explained it to me was there, was no locked doors, there was no drugs 
or nothin, you know. I thought it was jiibt like a group home, you know, 
with the outside doors locked— that s what I thought.' When I got there 
it was all locked up and btuff and peonle were just walking around like 
zombies so IcaHed my ma and I told her I was going to run.ftnd the 
staff wanted to make me hang up, so they made me hang up and I 
asked other kids for help and left a note/We took the keys from the ' 
staff— we held them an' took the keys — we ran out and we were so 
scared of the place that we didn't mind getting another orime on our 
record, so when we hot caught we started tellm' the cops all these 
rnmes that we did— lioping that if somebody did a crime like that- 
they would have*to hold us in the police station so we wouldn't have 
. to go back. • v 

Mr, KixXrd. Going back to Thorazine, you said used to fill you 
up with ij. About Kow much would they give you peraay ? 

Fiuxft. 900 milligrams was the usual thing I'd get per day, but it 
would depend. If I didn't looked^onked enough, they'd give*me more- 
like the most I had was the day that I almost suffocated to death and 
that was 1,100 milligrams of Thorazine.- 

Ms. Bltxkoff. Were there any rimes when you complained about an 
institution and it was finally investigated ? 

Frank. There was a group home I was in; I complained that the 
lady wasn't fit enough to have a group home, but nobody believed me 
cause I was' a juvenile delinquent. So I ran away and whpn I got down 
to the city I was tellin' them all how bad it was ; they didn't believe me. 
I had a parole officer then and he said, "Well it was his first place you 
know, that he had ever had where there was kids," and just for spite he, 
stuck me in the worse place cause I ran and a year later I found out 
that they sent kids ^vJio were running away and complaining about it. 
So they sent somebody from the courts to go rent a cabin, cause this 
t place was a resort, so they went up there, rented" a cabin and they found 
out the place wasn't good for kids so they closed it down. It's just like 
the center, you know? Finally after people had been complaining and ' 
stuff— I'd run away, people would see me a)l doped up— somebody 
-eventually said, "Hey; this cant be for real," you know, they said, 
"We're going to check it out/' They checked it out and closed the place 
down. * • < * 

- Ms. Moru>s. Out; time is up 'and thank you very much for sharing 
your personad experiences with us. It truly was" interesting and we wish 
you the best of luck. ~ 

Fraxk. Thank you. 
* Ms. Moulds., Our next witness is Dr. Robert Mendelsohn who isthe 
professor of the Department of Preventive Medicine, and Community 
Health for the University of Illinois. He is the atthor of a nationally 
, syndicated column: he is formerly the National Director of the Medi- 
cal Consultation Service. Head Start. 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. ROlBfcRT ' MENDELSOHN, PROFESSOR OF. THE 
'DEPARTMENT OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND COMMUNITY, , 
. HEALTH FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Dr. Mexdeusuiin. Thank you Robin. It V ^ cry nice to be here. I have 
to iav Vs a little bit umi&ual for me because how many of ii* ever get 
a chance to testify before uninger pcoftlo ? Wo Ye iiMially facing older 
people who think' that they're in position* oTtmwer and >o this is very 
refreshing. Was there anything in particular that you wanted me to 
address i)i\>elf to ur *half I just begin anjj^then jou can aJc me ques- 
tions — whichever way you want to do it. . 

Ms. Moulds. That would.be fine 

Dr. Mendelsohn. All right. I listened to Prank a testimony with in- 
tense interest because lie kept on UMng a word that crops np over and 
over and that word i* "institutions" and he used another. wVd that I'm ( 
used to and that word is "Thorazine" and I don't want to just single out 
Thorazine : I'd like to mention Compazine and Tigan and Valium and, 
Miltown and all the rest of the behavior modifying drugs » 

Ms. Moulds. For the benefit of the public eortld you please clarify 
the term Thorazine? • <N 

Dr. Mendelsohn. Thorazine is one of a number of drugs that are 
used in an attempt to modify people's behavior. I usually divide psy- 
chiatric treatments mto three categories: Tjie first area was that of the 
physical restraints— those are straight jackets and padded cells which 
offer some ad\ antage I think over the second area of chemical restraints 
which is what we're m now. because the chemical restraints. Thorazine 
and other drugs, can cause death. Everybody knows that, and it's doc- • 
umented in atl the medical literatures a matter of fact, I know of 
no legitimate use of Thorazine. / . 

As'far as Fin concerneii. v Thoyftzine is, per se. an unethical drug as 
are Ridattn, Valium, Tigay Miltown. Librium, and others you may 
want to name: I and the/tloetors associated with me never Use these 
drugs, considering them/fo be unethical, per se, and dangerous in the 
extreme, leading to illness that is usually worse than the original ill- 
ness and often to death. ■ 

As a matter of fact, the treatfmmt has now become worse than the 
illness. , , \ • . . 

' I should start out bv saying that there are four kinVls of psychiatric 
treatment that I don't like, just sovou'll know where I'm coming from 
I don't like psychosurgery, which I'm sure you're familiar with: I 
don't like shock treatment I donilike tranquilizers and I don't like 
counseling. Otherwise, I like psychiatry. , , 

Now. lucklh>A^^4iaii^mve to ta?k too much about Thorazine, be- 
cause these treatments ThayFlyy^and large been disci-edited even in the 
■ medical profession. When doctors ge| together these clay*, all they talk 
about is the damage caused by thes^ drugs and even though thev re 
still being widely used, J think that they're very widely recognized, at 
least judging from the letters I get ifrom people who read my news- 
paper column, it's very widely recognized that they are dangerous 
drugs and represent a threat to the health and to the life of every indi- 
vidual who^akes them. 
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My second problem w ith them, of course, is thai they are a substitute 
, for people. The Word that keeps on coining up in these hearings — 
and I've watched them on televi&ion in Qhicago, the last'couple of 
days — the w ord that keeps ou earning up is ''isolation/" You see places 
f like this model here in which people are placed in isolation. They some- 
times go by fancy names — quiet rooms, time-out places, and I ftiink we 
have to be \et} careful of the words because there's a lot of difference, 
as you know, between" the image and reality. 

One of my favorite words that h\u> changed is the word, "inari.-- 
j uana." When I wa^ younger and marijuana existed onjy in the .inner 
cities, itVas called weed. And now. of course, it's moved up to the 
suburbs and it's been changed to grass, because, who wants to have 
weed- in youi front lawn. So you June to be \ery carefuLof the words 
that people jise. . 

I think isolation is a key w 01 d, because act ualfy , this kind of isolation 
begins, for a lot of us. at the beginning* of our lives and. proceeds to 
the end of our In >e& If you think about the way in which babies are 
born, which is myneld. As soon as the mother goes into labor, she's 
Usually knocked out w ith anesthesia and analgesia, so that she is asleep 
when her baby is born and thus isolated from her baby. As soonas the 
baby is born, he's usually taken away from the mother, put in the hands 
of the nurses and put into his* first isolation room w hick is the new born 
nursery. 

When a baby civjes in this country, mostpediatrieianS will advise the 
mother to let him cry it out because it's good fortius lungs, which makes 
me think that European babies must have weak lungs, because in 
Europe mothers pick babies up. Mothers and fathers are told in this 
country ne\er to tajve babies in bed with them because it might lead to 
the Oedipus complex or something like that. Again, another form of 
isolation. # * , 

When people go into hospitals, when children go into hospitals, the 
visiting hours are usually restricted and very seldom can parents stay 
overnight. Where parents are hospitalized children are not allowed to 
visit. Xow\ in .the city of Chicago, children can't visit hospitalized 
parents until they're 16 years old because of germs, wlj^ich magically 
disappear on their 16th birthdays. If you go throughout life, you'll 
find that professionals tend to isolate — and T underscore that word — 
peoplu from each other until at the end of life — I don't know if any of 
you have had experience* with grandparents ^r other relatives who have 
been hospitalized in an intensive care units, where the v isiting hours 
are 5 minutes out of every hour becaifse the nurses don't w ant anvbpdy 
around and neither do the doctors, so again the old person's isolated. 
* Isolation, as a matter of fact, is a key ^factor of American society. 
Xdw. as I listen to these hearings. I. try to flgitre out how we can turn 
this around! and I come up with the conclusion that there's no point in 
looking at solutions thaVhave not worked. So I do not look to drugs, 
I do not think that we will achieve any' kind of results by the slogan, 
'•Better Living Through dhemist ry/ 5 ' ^ 

Second, I do not look for professionals. The answer will not come 
from psychiatrics, pediatricians, educators, schoolteachers, social 
workers, psychologists, and nurses. Professionals'do not have the ans- 



wer and as a matter of fact, professionals are usually the problem, I 
woyld say that if vou look at almost every children's institution that I 
Jmow of. whether Vs a mental-health setting or a setting for retarded 
Children or a correctional institution, you'll find lots of professionals in 
charge>My opinion is that our strategy has to be to decrease profes- 
sional input and to reduce the influence of the pi^essionaKsineetfhey 
have been compounding the problem for soine"3l> or 40 year? now, at 
least since »the lOWs.njul perhaps. a little earlier than that. We will 
have to turn away from professionals. 

I think that the legislative and political solutions may .work, but 
I have to tell vou that, in contrasts something you said earHeivI'iii 
not optimisticabout legislation. As far as I can telj, all the legislation 
is there right now. The problem is in the application of the legislation 
and in its implementation. I do~not think that passing new laws will 
contribute any more than an image solution and we certainly have 
plenty of image solutions. I would say that there are three approaches 
that I think are productive vaxA that are realistic. 

The first is that I tlunk'wcrhave to look carefully at our own his- 
tories and particularly in the histories of the people who testify before 
us and the people who have been incarcerated. I think we'll find a ( 
pattern, at least in my own experience. We'll find a very high incidence 
of premature, births, indicating that mothers had poor nutrition dur-» 
ingthe time that they were ptegnant. They didn't have <in opportunity ' 
to^chieve access to good food. So lots of' children liave a history of, 
having weighed 5 pounds or less at birth, which is one of the biggest 
impediments to later normal development. IJtijink we will also find 
that lots of* children diave had a history of having their mothers 
knocked out with sedative drugs at the time of delivery, which means 
-th'at the children themselves suffered certain kinds of da mage, to their 
cent/al neavous svstem. I think we will al$o find out thAt the incidence 
of feafrgfr fr feeding is extremely high and the incidence of breast 
feedfflfn?extreinelv low » thus depriving tl;e child of the closeness, and 
the relationship which today 4 is called bonding, to his owit mother. 
In mv experience, the incidence of children who had been breftst fed 
asinfants approaches the vanishing point— that is in children who are 
incarcerated. I think we will also find out that children who are 
incarcerated have a verv high incidence of hospitalization in the first 
year or two of life and" this hospitalization js ahi)ost always charac- 
terized by the mother or father being prohibited froin staying over- 
night so the child is abandoned and isolated in the hospital, left to 
tender mercies of the professionals. Now, that's No. 1.' 
* No. 2. I think that the best thing that we can do for children who 
have been, incarcerated— I know you're looking'at vour watch so I'll 
make it quick — I think that the best^hing we can do for children who 
have been incarcerated fyid have been terribly damaged, is to begin to 
have talks 'how, we ourselves, the children ourselves, can begin to 
prepare for our own children, so that the pattern of generational con- 
tinuance of the same land of beharior can-be broken. I think we have 
to talk with children and teenagers about how to fariT through a 
successful pregnancy, how to avoid prematuritv, bow to counter. ob- 
stetrical intervention^how to successfully breast feed, how to stay away 
from hospitals and how to stay away from all professionals. Because 



I,thinkthat these are theTteys'toward changing, our childretiV lives 
as well as our own. ~ *J , ' ' ' v 

My final point, this is the No/ 3 part, is that I think that f he greatest 
change might be made by carrying out a suggestion tjiat was given to 
me as I was preparing this .testimony" by a woman named Marion , 
Thompson, who ib the international president of something galled the 
La Leche League, which some of you may have .heard of. It's an organi- 
zation of milloinb o ; f women who help each other to nurse;their.babies 
by educating each other. She said, and I agree with her, that the best 
.thing that we could do right, now would be to j>et different recjuire- 

.ment.s fox the kind of people who take care of children in institj|itions ; 
Right now our criteria for selecting personnel do not include me con- 
side ration^ of what these people themselves art? like. 

. Now, if - 1 had to select the caretakers i# mental hospitals, correc- 
tional institutions, day can^centers, -because I would like to say I 
regarcl day care centers ,as*Kistitutioris and as potentially dangerous 
places that haye to be very very carefully watched. If I have to choose 
people to take care of children, I want to know what their own his- 
tories are like. Do they cpme from large families where .they've had 
good relationships with their brothers and sisters, where they may hav£* 
three-generational families rather than the present American nuclear 

* family which has been so destructive? Have they breast fed their own 
children? Have they kept their children close to them? Did they take 
tkeir crying- children in bed with them or did they let them cry it out 
somewhere else? Did they stay with their own children when their own 
children were, hospitalized ? 

I would judge my caretakers on the basis of how close they've been 
to their owif children, because then I would have more reason to trust 
them with, children who are consigned to their care in the public or 
even in the private agencies Now, in my experience, I can "tell you 
that in the organizations th^|['ve been affiliated with — State mental 
hospitals, day care ceijty^BBild development places — these consid- 
erations are never ^sked^Waen we want somebody to take care of 
children, we never say, "Did you breast feed your own child?" In- 
stead; we say, "What are your college degrees?" Some of you may 
believe in higher education, but I gave that up a long time ago. I now 
call it longer education. • 4 

I hate to say this to you jvho are probably right in the middle of 
}our educational plans: I think that education, in most cases, disables 
us from making the correct decisions about pur own children and 
thus about the children who are consigned, to oiir care by the State. 
I'd like to say that I think things are getting better, and I think that 
people are waking up, because again, if the letters that reach me, 
through my column a^e any indication, people don\ trust the pro- 
fessionals, and they don't trust the drugs. They know what's going 
on; the problem is not that people don't know. I'd like to take issue 
with you on that. I think people know but I think that people don't 
know what to do and they have been misled by their own experts 
and it's. time to choose a new kind of expert and a new kind of expert 

^ha^ to be parents and grandparents and other relatives who will re : 

^place institutions with family relationships and where institutions 
are necessary who will replace our present caretakers with a new, . 
more humane, more compassionate, ajid more intelligent variety. 
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I know that's a 16ng statement, but I apologize for my length. Once 
I get? started, it's ham to turn me off* 
Md. Moulds ThatJ^all right. Debbie ? 

Ms- OESTREickEi^ A. little while! back you were saying something 
about the f ac^at you think most kids in institutions— their parents, 
if you looked at their parents, if they were in a hospital where their ' 
parents couldn't visit them that much— I don't reinember when I was 
that little, personally. Can you explain how 7 that can have an effect, 
that much of an effect, when you're one or two ? 

■Dr. Mendelsohn. All I would ask you to do sometime is to make^ 
rounds with me — if you ever come to Chicago — through a children's 
hospital at night, I have to tell you I can't do it anymore because 
when I go through a hospital at night I hear the babies crying and 
when.I say babied I don'tjust mean babies — I mean all the way from 
teenagers and adults as Veil. I hear a lot of crying and I used to— 
when I heard a crying child, somehow or other that bothers jne. I 
don't like to hear children cry. I don't think children should cry by 
and large, unless there's a good reason. I clo not thitfk that loneliness 
and abandonment is a good reason. * 

I used to pick up the children and bring them .out to the nursing 
station and let them sit there, because if they sat at t\ie nursing sta* 
tion they didn't cry. Xow the nurses usually, if you go into any hospital 
at night, the nnrses usually have the radios. turned up very high to 
drown out the noise of the children. I think that that's one answer 
to your question. I can give you some Other answers. I'll tell you of 
an experience I once had where the visiting hours in my hospital 
ended at 7 :30 at night, and the mother wanted to stay with her child 
until he went to sleep. He was about 4 or 5 years old, and he usually 
went to\sleep at 8:30. The hospital wouldn't let them stav. She madb 
a fuss about it, and I supported her. I talked to the administrator 
to find out what wouldyhappen if she stayed. The administrator told 
'me that they were going^te call a police guard to escort her out. So 
I asked him if he would hold on for a few minutes, and he said Jie 
would. I called up a good friend of mine who's a TV commentatoN 
in Chicago, and I told him about this and asked him if he was' inter- 
ested in the story, and he told me that— he asked me if I could re- 
quest the hospital to hold off for about 20 minutes until they could 
get cameras on the scene. I called back the administrator with this 
^Jrind of information, and the mother stayed, as you might imagine. 
It's very very hard to be permitted tojstay in hdjajfals. It's very 
hard to be permitted to nurse your baby rf^^iwa^TTo, because hos- 
pitals think that babies only have to be nursecTSvery 4 hours w^ich 
of course is ridiculous. I don't know if that addresses itself to your 
question. Are you asking me what is the evidence that isolation causes 
personality maladjustment? ^ - - 

]\f s. Oestreicher. No ; t mean when you're that young, it's hard for 

me to understand how when you're that young 

Dr. Mendelsohn. When you're that young. Let uiq say this. Maybe 
one of the reasons is because you are probablvstill taught what I was 
taughtr-thatHbabies don't know anything. That they/have no conf 
i sciousnessV that tftey can't even see. 

Ms. Oestoeicher. That's not what T meant. It's just that 

110 - • 
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T)r. Mendelsou.v. Try mc again. 
t ^. 0 9f s ™ aciu «' now, I can remember as far back as when* 

1 was 3i/ 2 . I can remember something. JEven then my memory is Wv. 




institution, more-likely to have been that? 

Dr. Mendelsohn. OK; how does that, have an effect ?>n you even 
though you can't reitfeinber it ? • 
Ms. Oestreicher. Yeah. 

Dr. Mendelsohn. Well, first of all, I'm sure you re familiar with 
■some of {he great studies of Rene Spitz and some of the other child 
development authorities who studied vejy young infants who were 
separated from their mothers because the motherS went to jail, and"' 
even though the infants were only a year or two old, he-was able to 
show how^thev suffered severe personality disturbances that lasted -for 
years. ^ ^ *° * ' — 

. I'll give you another Example. Maybe some of you have had your 
tonsil^ taken out. There are excellent studies that show that if you 
have your tonsils taken out between the ages of 3 and 7 and you xjan't 
even reinejnber it, your behavior will change, following tonsillectomy " 
if your parents we^ea't allowed to stay. In what way? If you were 




t per- 
sonality disturbances are so well understood in medicine, that I think 
hat that's "another major argument against tonsilectomy. 

The evidence for damage even to the youngest child from isolation 
is also based on studies in orphanages, so that if you tak$ very young 
children and put them in orphanages, for reasons that are not well 
understood, a yery high^ej^on of them will die. 

Ms. Moulds. Going^on, I understand that you have listed m^ny 
forms of isolation -iin^our society today and you said, "Isolation is a 
key factor bf American societiY' I'd like to know what caused this and 
why is it so. , 

Dr. Mendelsohn. I've tried to figure that out. Let me try it this 
way., If you take a look at American society, you're not only isolated 
by the doctors in the hospitals, and I suppose you know that until 
recently husbands couldn't be with their wives in the delivery rooms. 
I remember abbut 8 years ago a medical student of mine wanted to be 
with his wife in the delivery room, and she told that to the obstetri- 
cian, and the obstetrician said that he felt that the delivery of a baby 
was fax too personal an event for the father to be there. So the woman - 
told the obstetrician that if it was that persofiaf, she wasn't sure that 
he, the obstetrician, should be there. 

But not only doctors isolate, but schools isolate. And schools often 
teach different value systems than parents families. College is a par- 
ticularly isolating event because you know the prestige thing to do is 
to go 1,000 miles away to college rather than to the college in your 
home town. So you are then separated from your famil/ and neighbor- 
hood and traditional cultural influences, and you are exposed to the 
influence of your professors. * * * 
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Now your professor* are a dangerous breed, myself included, al- 
though I stayed in the bame town. Because professors and executives 
in industrj T do a lot of moving. How does American industry work? 
If you want to get promoted, you move to a different town. If you 
want to rise, in the academic/ world from assistant professor ftll the 
way up to a full professor, you move to a different college or univer- 
sity. Every time you move, you destroy more family ties until, by the 
time you move three times, there's nothing left $t all. * fc 

Thfc family tie*, the blood ties, and the cultural and religious ties 
are the most 'important one* in determining loyalty. For example, let s 
take a hospital for retarded, let's say mongoloid, children. If you ^yant 
to have somebodv take care of mongoloid children, your best bet is' to 
get a blood relative, because thev will take care of them better than 
anybody who's paid for doing it. So I would say that America, by 
moving people around— and 20 percent of our population moves everv 
year— bv using doctors, sclioolteachersTj)ducators, day care centers and 
old folks in nursing homes, tends to isolate even' person from any 
other person. V , * . 

Now why does it tend to do this? Well* I ddn't mean to be conspira- 
torial, tyit it's one wav of keeping people under control. Bebause if vou 
can isolate them, then veto can sedate them. You can keep them in a 
state of sedation their whole Kves. If*you want me to give you another 
thing that's American. I would say that sedation is as' American as 
apple* pie, so that vou are sedated when you are born. You're giving 
Demerol and Scapolomedes through your mother. When you start- 
school, vou're given JRidalin if you're hyperactive. If the teacher 
doesn't like the wav vou look at him or her; you're placed on Ritalin 
or Dtfxadrine. A little later you mav be placed on tranquilizers, and 
finallv at the^end of life you may be placed on antidepressants. And T 
don't \have to tell vou, from the sale of tranquilizers, Thorazine in- 
cluded, that it s characteristics of our country to keep itself in a 
perpetual state of sedation. 

That's the kind of think that we have to fight against. I have certain 
rules that I tell people..For example, if I tell women if thev're going, 
to the doctor and if thev think that the doctor might prescribe a tran- 
quilizer, to tell the doctor thev might be pregnant, even if they re not. 
Because^vou knajft that scared the doctor. Sometimes }'Oi\can even 
avdfd getting anlfrrav. I know a worfTnn who just got a new>>b. and 
4& was supposed to go for an annual X-ray. I suppose you know how 
dangerous X-ravs are, I don't have to go into that. And the way she 
escaped it was bv simplv telling the doctor that she might be pregnant. 
"Oh," he said, "We cinTt do the X-ray." So there are various strategies 
tlyit you can use to overcome the authority of the professionaland 
efforts that all of society uses to isolate all -of us. Does that^&ftne 
anvwhere near close to addressing .«. . ? 

Ms. Moulds. Yes. Well, thank you very much. Dr. Mendelsohn. 

Dr. Mendelsohn. Thank yon very much, and lots of luck to you. It s 
very important wopk that you're doing. . , * 

Ms. Moulds. TKank you verv much. Our next witness is lony, 
who's a formerly incarcerated child from Oregon. Wauld you like to 
open with an opening statement or would you Tike us to 
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. TESTIMONY OFJGNY, A FORMERLY INCARCERATED CHILD FROM 

OREGON V 

* Toxy. Go ahead and ask questions.,, - ■ 

Ms. Moulds. QK. Fine. We nright as well start with the subject of 
solitary confinement. What were you experiences with solitary con-, 
finement ? What were the 'physical conditions of it ? 

Toxy. What do you mean by that ? . 
• Ms. Moulds. OK, in solitaFy confinement, the actual room, what did 
-it look like? < - ^ 

Toxy. The room was about 5 by 8 or 8 by 8. It had a bed ; in some of 
the rooms they'had toilet seats, but in the room I was in, it didn't have 
neither one of them — just a bed with a mattress and a blanket. It 

s had a ' - \ ~§ 

Ms. Moulds. Cotlld y6u please speak up ? 

Tony. It had a big window in.,tf, and a .w inflow on the door, where 
you keep all your belongings in there. You didn't get to do^no exercises 
or nothing like that. , * 

Ms/Mo^lds. OK, what activities did you have in thefe institutions? 

* Tony. No activities. "\ 

Mr. Kikard. What was the longest time you'ever spfent in solitary 

* confinement? v 

Toxy. I spent the most time for running away, coming back fin 
parole. 

Ms. Moulds. I think you're going to have to lean more into the 
microphone*and speak louder. Sorry. 
Toxy. OK. . 
Mr. Ba^aty. Did you ever have any sort of association with any sort 
, of drugs? v : 

Toxy. Yes; I have. I was taking Mellaril for being hyperactive and 
stuff like that. They had to calm me down. [Tape ends.] * 

[The next tape starts in the middle* of a sentence — something is . 
missing.] 

31s. Moulds. * * * solitary confinement. During your time in isola- 
tion, what were the causes for your being p\it in there ? 

Toxy. Well, I was put in there for disobeying the staff and getting 
in a hassle with. the other kids, fighting, running away from the insti- 
tution and harassment, stealing stuff from other people in t}ie insti* 
* tution. , r « -V 

Ms. Bltxk-off. Did you ever suffer any abuse by the staff ? ' v 
t Toxy. Yes, I have. I was in this one cottage and the staff grabbed me 
andvnilled me over the counter and just started punching on me. §o I 
didnXwant to fight him back 'cause, you know, that wohld get you 
more trouble. ^ , ' - 

Ms. Bltnkoff. He just hit you for no reason ? 

Toxy. Yes. 

*- Ms. Moulds. Did you ever try to rebel ? What was your attitude 
toward guards.hitting you ? • , 

Toxy. I wanted to punch him back, but that would cause. more 
trouble on me. They'd" send me to confinement and stuff like that. 
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Ms. Oestreioher. What are your feelings how toward these guards? 
If you saw one walking down the street, what would your feelings be* 
» Would you say anything? 

Tony. Yes, I would. 1 would like to punch him out and tight mm, 
but that would probably send me to some— for doing something like 
that to him. • 

Ms. Moulds. What was your athtutfetoward the guards ? 

Tony. Mad. Pissed off at hmrafrfTstuff like that. 

Ms. Blinkoff. During vour stay at the institutions, did you ever see 
anything that really ^hocked you and made anHjnpact on you? Could 
vou tell lis about any thihg? . . . 

Tony. I was in solitary confinement, and I seen this friend of mine. 
He ran away from there and then they caught him, and he started to 
hang— he hung himself, and the guards didn't notice it, and then 
everybody started hollering, saying that he hung himself. Then they 
came down and there he was, hanging from a light fixture. 

Ms. Moulds. Bid you ever personally consider committing suicide? 
. Tony. Yes ; I was, but I didn't do it. 

Ms. Moulds. What was your considered method of attempt? 

Tony. Hang myself . 

Mr. Kinard. Before you said you were given drugs. Did a doctor 
issue-them to you? 

-Tony- Yes. %3 , - 

Mr. Bakaty. Just a couple seconds ago, you said that you thought 
^ about committing suicide and you didn't. Why didn't you? , 
. Tony. 'Cause I didn't want to die young. 

Ms. Moulds. How did your attitudes change from when you entered 
the institution and when you left? Especially the attitude toward 
society. u 
* , Tony. When I went in, I was mad to go in there, 'cause vou cant 
v dp nothing and you get in hassles when you get in there. They start 
. telling you that if you doh*t hassle them, you can get out faster, so 
I just jvejnt along with what they said. 

Ms. Blinkoff. You said that you r friend hung himself. The guards 
did not make any routine checks ? 
Tony. No ^they dotft come down there a"hd check on yo|i. 
Ms. Moulds/Do you feel that they are at all concerned "about your 
lifestyle and how they, and the effects of £he institution when you 
come out? ■» •« • 

JTony. I don\ think so. 

*Mri JCinard. Have you ever seen anyone crack up or anything like 
that,'go crazy in these institutions? / " ' 
Tony. No. 

Ms.- Moulds. Have you ever seen anyone who's been severely emo- 
tionally disabled? Do you know what I mean? Hava yau ever seen 
anyone who's been emotionally damaged or lias had tt great character 
change? - j$ 

Tony. No; I haven't. V / * . . 

Ms. Oestreiciier. Not in solitary Trnt in a regular day at^our insti- 
tution, what kinds of regulations were there considering what time you 
get u^ and what you do during the d^y? Whafdid you Ho? \ 
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Tony, When I was in my cottage, we got uPrat 6, cleaned it up— 
house dutie%r^ate breakfast, went to school, then got out of school, 
had activities, pjayed around. 

Ms. Moulds. What were some of the punishments that the guards 
inflicted upon you and what were the causes for them ? 

Tony. What do you mean by that ? 

. JMs. Moulds. What punishments did the guards have for you and 
other kids in the institutions, atia why did they punish vou ? 

Tony. Sometimes Ithey punish you for fighting, they'll send you to 
the confinement. Or if you run away or jf you disobey the staff. One 
time the staff, asked me to participate in a sport and I didn't want to 
participate, £o he "Sent me to confinement. I spent 3 weeks in there for - 
not participating. * 

Mr. Kinard. Have you ever knOwn of a guard who beat up a person 
so rbadly they killed them or feent them to the hospital ? , 

Tony. No; I haven't. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you ever suffer terrible physical abuse? 

Tony. No. 1 * *. 0 

Ms. Moulds. Were y oil ever beaten ? 

Tony. Yes. ^ , , 

Ms. Moulds. Could you describe that — any particular incident? 

Tony. He globed me by my collar and just pulled me over the 
counter and just started punching on me, but he didn't do nothing but 
put bruises on me. V 

Ms. Moulds. What was the reason ? * 

Tony. To see how tough I was. 
. • To see if I would fight back with him. * 

Ms. Moulds. T^hat wojjtd have happened if you had fought back? 

Tony. I would get in a lot of trouble. 

Ms. Blinkoff. Earlier you mentioned drugs. Who would give the 
drugs? y 

ToNY.-Staff. They would bring them in to you the time that it says ? 
on the bottle. 

Ms. Blin±opf. The guards ? * 

Tony. Yeah. .* 

Ms. Moulds. What types of drugs were these? f 

Tony. I was just taking Mellaril. \ 

Mr. Kinaud. [When you took this drug, was it of your own will ? 

Tony. Yes. " • 

Ms. Moulds. What were the effects of it ? < ~ f - 

Tony. Tiredness, making me sleep all day. \ > 

Ms* Oestreicher. How was rt administered, by shot or pill or whatl " , 

Tony. Pill. ' ** 

Ms. Blinkoff. During your stay* did you ever see a psychiatrist? 

Tony. Yes^have. * „ 

Ms. B^tnkoff. JDicFhe give you-apy advice or help ? 

TjPny. Y6ah., That's whei> I went and saw him about getting this 

drug so I can calm down from being hyperactive and stuff like that. 
Ms. Moulds. What did the psychiatrist have to help yoti^ Do'you/ 

feel he really helped vou?* , • \ \ 
•Tony. I' went in there and talked to him. He asked me a bWich of 

questions like why did I want it ? I told him I needed it 'causp I was 
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active* hyperactive, that I needed to calm dowri^j»-ltS*sai3, ' All right, 
111 give you something to calm you down." * 
[Break in tape r it starts again in the middle of & sentence. J 
• ; *Ms. Blinkoff. * * * solitary confinement. Could you thoroughly 
describe the room— what was on the floor, ceilings, everything. 

Tony. The room was 8 by 8. Your bed was hooked to the wall, iron 
bed, you had a mattress. Yt>u got magazines to re^d, and that was 
mostly it. If you got put on low level, they would take everything 
, away except f ot your bed 'cause that was connected to the wall, and 
you would have to'sleep on just bars. \ 

Ms. Moulds. What'wews your f orms of education while you were in 
prison ? Were you educated at all? 

Tony. Yes. # T 

- Ms. Moulds. What types of classes did you have ? $ 
Tony. I had math, reading, language, and science. 
Ms. Moulds. Did you learn anything ? 
. Tony. Yes; I did a little bit 

Ms. Moulds. Do you think this was the equivalent 6i a regular edu- 
cation that you would get if you hadn't heen in an institution? 
Tony. It's about the same. 

Ms. Qestreichbr. How were the teachers there? When you didnt 
understand something, did they understand you? Would they explain 
things to yon? ^ 

Tony, mh, they would. If you needed some help on your work, 
they'd come and help you.so you can get it done right. 

Ms, Blinkoff. When you were in solitary confinement, were you 
ever given any sort of sanitary things, anything to clean yourself? 

Tony. Yes, you was, but they give it to you in. the Mornings and then 
after you got done with it, they would take it away— put it back outside 
your window. 

Ms. Blinkoff. What would they take away ? * ' 
Tonj. You would have a towel, washcloth, and a bar of soap and 
your toothbrush. 
Ms. Moulds. Were the conditions in your cells sanitary? 
Tony. Cleaned out? * - 

Ms. Moulds. Were they cleaned ? 

Ms. Moulds. Were you ever repulsed by the dirtiness of the institu- 

. tl0 ToNY. Yeah. I didn't like it 'cause it was always dusty and they'd 
never come in and clean it. You breathed it in and it gets in your lungs ; 
you can't breathe very good in there. — s 4 * 

Mr. Kinard. Going back to solitary confinement, how many times 
have you been in there on and off ? * ► 

'Tony. On and off ? About six times^V 

Me. Moulds. For each time, what was the' cause? 

Tony. One was for fighting with the staff , fighting 'with kids, run- 
ning away from my institution, breaking parole, and not participating, 
v That was mainlv the same thing all over. 

Ms. Moulds. ' W^re tight for time. Thaiik you very much fdr your 
. i testimony. It was very nice of you to share your personal experience 
with us. Oyr flext witnesses are a panel of Dave TftlJliams, who's the 
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supervising attorney for the Juvenile Law Center m Portland^ Oreg., 
and Linda Singer, who is the author of "After Conviction" and 
"Grievance Mechanisms in Juvenile Institutions*" v 

5 TESTIMONY OP DAVE WILLIAMS, SITPERVIStNG -ATTORNEY FOR 

THE JUVENILE LAW CENTER T& PORTLAND,. ORECL 

* , •«* 

Mr. Williams. Robin, it appears that I'm the'panel at the Jnoment. 
Im not su^ where the other panel member is at this point. What ^ 
I'd like to, do if I may is just give a brief introduction and then open 

* it up for questions i f that's possible. 
. • Ms. Moulds. Fine. . 

Mr. Williams* Thank* you. I wWk for a juvenile law center that - 
represents almost\thousand children a year in Portland, Oreg. We 

* handle essentially tKe^public defender s work for juvetiiles'in Multno- 
mah County in bregon-The^ problem t^at I wanted to address that 
I ; m not sure this conference has gotten "into is that of pretrial de- 
tention and thi6 is where children are brought into the local deten- 

tion hall of the county and held pending a trial or some sort of de- 
termination as to what is best for them before they are sent to the 

- institutions that this conference has been considering. 

The problem that I find very frequently in the pretrial detention 
center that I work around, is that there is really no separation of chil- 
dren. You have children being brought in for all sorts of offenses, 
whether they nln away or committed murder. They're all lumped into. ■ 
the same central housing and there's no real attempt at segregation. 
It's impossible. I suspect this is true throughout the country, given' 
my conversations with otherjuvenile lawjjttorneys. 

This creates a definite problem in that kids who are really not what 
we call hard core, kids who are just getting into status offenses; run- 
ning away, being beypnd the control of their parents or called MIN's 
or PIN s kids in a lot of States are lumped in with kids who are com- 
mitting serious felonies and kids who are really disturbed— all lumped 
in together in tfne institution, granted, on a temporary basis, but a 
temporary basis is their' first .contact usually with the system as it'$ 
called; the juvenile system. Because of that I think" flip effects linger g 
long after they're released from the pretrial detention center and go ® 

* ' on either to an institution or are returned home. 

- 1* he crowding is quite a problem .in the center that I work with. 
Kids may be sleeping on a floor on mattresses quite frequently. There 
are two isolation rooms for the boys unit; there's an isolation room 

* * for the girls' unit. The isolation room in the boys] unit mis no bed, 

, frame at all; it's just a mattress on the floor with a pushbutton toilet 
- 1 on the wall. That's it. Big heavy iron doors, very, little light . ^ 

IVe gone in there to interview clients sometimes when it's so hot in^ s 
there tha^t the client has ahnost passed out on the floor on his iftat 1 " 
tress — just up into the#'(Ts or 100's. There is no way to control the V 
. heat and the* client is just flat oui on his back. •» 4 1 - \ 
Isolation is used more frequently in these detention centers at least' 

* • i ^the' one that I work with as a means of control The population gets , 

6 so high, the limited staff jcan't afford to supervise everyone at once so 
$ * ' * &ey Say "Everybody in the room and we'll lock you all up" and that 
' * * *• / » 
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may. go" on for days ^jit a time with a sjiort period Out for exercise.' 
Children in the strict isolation yoomsmay get no exercise at all. 
* Average. pretrial detention time may run as^long as 2 or 3 w,&ks. 
This i$ even children who are in there for tfsry, very minor law viola- 
tions, like maybe taking a $2 itenTfrom the local 5 and dime store; a 
very small theft. There's no.trained counseling staff to see them on a 
- day-to-day basis and work ouU their problems so tKe kids usually sit 
there ^awaiting their trial^or hearing. " , 
I hear repeated, stories^ of physical abuse from the staff, usually 
, nothing horrendous, but,certainly a brutalizing effect on the younger 
children. The children can! range in any age almost from 9 or 1Q on up to 
Al of 18, again»with no segregation as-to age or seriousness of offense. 
There's a double standard, also, that this conference* nmy be aware of, 
between boys and girL, Girls are held if they're classified as-seXua^y 
i promiscuous. Hoys of course, are not and maybe that [inaudible] and 
iNfae^'re released. That's not a means fot holding *boys but it is for 

Oftentimes kids are kept in these pretrial detention , centers not 
because they need to be held, but because there's no place else for them 
to go temporarily, so they sit there and wait and wait, question of 
lack of resources in the community that this conference has already 
addressed. There's no probable cause hearing regarding why t\\e chil- 
dren are in the detention center. They may be told their charge, the 
police, report may be read to them, but there's no real attempt made, 
by any judicial official to examine the grounds as to why *they should 
be tjiere. They essentially just have to wait until s their hearing. Those 4 
were some of the things that T wanted to make this committee- aware 
_~ % of and jfchaps my, colleague can go. further than that. 

Ms. j^JtJLDS. OK, I'd like to ask how these pffctrial detention cen- 
. ters differ from regular institutions^ they do at all. . ' 
r Mr. William^ I can speak primarily to the one that I worked vyith 
• in Portland, Oreg., aricFthere*s nq. attempt for treatment. That's the; 

main immediate difference — that.no attempt -is made to consider the 
9 needs of the child and* the. immediate "treatment needs of the child. 
The child may be bouncing off the walls, but lie's still gpiflg to sit in ^ 
there and be forced to^onform^to whatever, contrbl rules the pretrial* 
' detention center has. Maybe tjzgp sounds a jittle bit like the institu- 
tions you've been hearing about, too, but tKj&re^s no pretense for treat-, 
^ent ; just that the kid is there^aixd is to be held. . . ' . 

3£r. Bakaty. .These* pretrial holding areas or places where* they 
jf s tay — are they any thing like the ones that tKey use for adults because 
I heard about them usmg that; for acjults B.ut not for kids. 

Mr. Williams. In many counties in my State anal suspect through- 
out the Nation, they are the same as adults because there is no juvenile 
facility in the county and what you have are children brought in and 
lumped into the same facilities that adults are currently housed in, 
sb it is just $t.room'with iron bars just like the regular adults. They 
*jkay hang a blanket or something inbetween to try and separate off 
^$je cell. There is supposed to.be, at least in the State of Oregon, sepa- 
ration from "the sight and sound of adults incarcerated in the same 
facilities— that happens. As a practical matter^ it's pretty difficult to 
do that without building an entire separate facility. So kids are often 
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lumped in with adults .with no separation from souncT&rtxi very little 
from sight. 



Ms* miXKOFF. We've had many tfetifyers— kids — come up and tell 
us that they Ve been taken away* from foster homes and just, placed 
in.^ospitals for no apparent reason. WJiy isn't it against the law for 
b, probation officer to tell the kid where they're going and why I • 

Mr. Williams. 1 suspect .ami 1 Can speak again from my tftate spe- 
cifically tha^f the, child caring agency' that is responsible for the 
child^has soil of a blanket custody then that child caring agency can 
. remove tho child from a foster home ajtid place him in a hospital. 
That's entirely within their powers under the State Jaws that I work 
witli. „ ■ s 
* Ms. Blinkoff. There $re no rights for children to protect them from 
being taken away without telling them why ? 

Mr. Williams. Tile child has a right to a hearing but unless there's 
an attorney actively, the child is usually not going to exercise that 
' right or be awW of that right. 
* Ms. Moulds. In these pretrial detention centers what are the major % 
ity of the offender in the detention centers j^vhat are tfie crimes that- 
they have committed ? • ' * - % • * 

jyir. Williams. What are the types of crimes ? 
Ms. Moulds. Yes. . . / 

Mr. Williams. For the most part you're going to fin^Lmisdeinean- 
ors and fairly light felonies; by light felonies 1 classify joy riding, 
burglaries not in a dwelling perhaps jrlot of shoplifting, whicji is a 
misdemeanor in my State. Those are the things that get kids in there 
primarily. Ybull find some robberies, you'll .find 'sonic rapes, you'll 
find sdbe serious felonies as well, but those are a distinct minority. 
- • You're^going to find a large number .of kids who are in there on a 
t temporary basis because they ran .away and there's no place to-pufr 

them for the moment*;, not because they^ve committed any crime. 
• . * % ' Ms. Moulds. Now Ms. Singer,* would* you like to make your intro- 
ductory statement now ?* 

TESTIMON'^aF LINDA SJNGEK A LAWYER . IN' WASHINGTON, D.C. ' 
^ AND DIRECTOR OF THE CENTER FOR COMMUNITY JUSTICE 

Ms. Singer. Sure. Hello. I am Linda Singer. I'm a lawyer in Wash- 
ington, D.C., aiid a director of a group called the Center for Com- 
munity Justice. \Ve have been involved in. a Couple of things that 
- might interest you. I will describe them very briefly and let you ask 
questions about the portions that, seem relevant to jour concern. First 
of all, we have been trying to develop so0fe kind of grievance mechan- 
isms f(>r kids who are inside of institutions*^ that they can complain 
about treatments, about rules, about loss of privilege^ and be sure that 
thev can get some kmd of an answor^and a reasonable period of time. 
y « and sonie Jpnd of a review of what's happening to them by people 
outside of the institution. The way that this is workSrl in the few 
places that Jiare tried it, and there are very few. at this poijit, 
is that kids themselves have gotten together with staff in institu- 
tions and designed a procedure. The^rocedure is such that kids wilh 
'-complaints can present them to a group made up of other kids in, the . 
institutions arid institutional staff, and try to work them out / 

*"• 
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been gheuthe a«tkorir\ by tin 1 institution to give au opinion. It's not 
a judges opinion and \i\ not something It hat the institution ruas toT" 
follow, but ve found tiiat in intmj cases, just having somebody cotae > ' 
in from the outside and say. "I don't think it's fair to do something 
like this/' or "Why don't try it another ^ay?" has made a big 
difference. ' *\ . * 

Other areas that we're working in may also interest you^is trying to 
develop^ alternates to institutions 'for kids wliothaye committed 
crimes. One oUhe piobleins seems to be that the public is not willing, 
and income cases probably shouldn't be willing, dimply to, put on 
probation or to send home kids whd over and over again hive com- 
mitted serious crimes. On the other hand, I dou't have to tell you after 
what you\e heapd-the last few da\^, the dangers of locking them up 
in institutions./! think one of the challenges incoming up w it'll some- 
thing-that is iii between* . ^ . . 

Gne possibility, is that the offenders make restitutions to the victims 
of the crime jand nmieway helping them to work to pay back what 
they've taken, the tlamage that tjiey've done, trying to hnolve the 
victim in figuring out what the kidought'to do. w 
, * Another possibility is community service. There are places that are 
jiow requiring kids* who committed crimes to' work in some kind of a 
puBlic works project for a certain numberof hours a week fop a certain 
period of time untilVthey ha\e in effect paid off what they've done. 
Olther possibilities are) more than probation, 1 some kind of day centers, 
group homes, theiafare all kinds of .options, thtot we really haven't 
explored, so that we can take kids that are currently in institutions 
and find out something to have them do that isn't just a slap on the 
wrist that' isn't locking thein up in these awful places either. 

At this poiht,why don't you just decide what you are>Titerested in 
and I'd be glad to respond to questions, if I can. ^ 

Ms". Moulds. OK, I'd like to begin. Does your group^have any inter- 
est in the rehabilitation of a child's life, after he leaves tfio institution 
and what you think should be done in this field ? 

Ms. Singer. We've done, some work on community programs? both 
for kids that have already been in institutions and for kids who don't 
• o-o in institutions at all. Frankly. I arn more interested in alternatives 
to institutions\than in simply what you do with people after they get 
out of institutions. 

We have done sorrfc work, like the work that I described in institu- 
tions on grievance procedures ftr kids who are in parole, on parole, 
and who want td complain about what's happening to them, We have 
not done a lot in the area of rehabilitation and treatment, if thats 
* what vou meant. 

Blinkoff. Often institutions have a place; .where there s -a tour 
miide and it's very clean and nice and then theft is a totally different 
building for solitary confinement cells and rats and stuff. Now you 
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said your organization goes #rpund and checks out these institution* 
how do you get botli sides of tiie institution i ^ . 1 

^Is. Singer. I think when anybody visits an institution it's a\yfully 
difficult to find out whether what you are being shown 4 is everything. 
One thinfg that I alwajs do when I^o to see an institution ik ask 
to see solitary confinement cells, they exist whether or not people >^ant 
to acknowledge that they exist and to talk to kids not onluVho are in 
tlie lionor cottages, which is, joifre right, where people generally like 
to take you, bafc^h^ kidb who are being punished, to the kids who are 
in the cottages for recalcitrant kids, stubborn kids, whatever. Some 
institutions, believe it or not,' will allow kids to take \ isitors around, 
some of the better places, in fact, have tours conducted by kids who are 
often very happy to talk and to take you around.* 

One of the big advantages of having a formal grievance procedure 
witli outside arbitrators coining in is that if it is an open procedure 
you are goring ttf get 9, lot of complaints from krds who are locked up 
and kids who^re in solitary and those~are the complaints you really 
want to hear and that's what you \vant people to se^. It's not easy-*- 
you are right. * / 

Ms. Moulds. What role does psychiatric "work in the institutions 
play for a child wiio's incarcerated ? . - 

Ms. Singer. I'm sorry I dida't • , i 

Ms. Moulds. Psychiatric counseling, what roJ^ does that play for a 
child who is incarcerated ? . ,* / 

Ms. Singer. I thin£ it plays good roles and bad roles. I'm a lawyer, 
"I'm i}Qta psychiatrist, I don't have any experiences a mental health 
treater^kave seen some ve|ty sensitive and dedicated people working, 
trying to heljfldds, both inside and outside of institutions. I've^Uso, 
seen some of the most cruel and horrible treat'men trustified in tlic 
name of psychiatric treatment, or social treatment, and in the best 
interests of the kids. One of the biggest problepis that we have hadin 
trying to get across the idea that kids have a right to complain arid 
Trids have a right to offer their own opinions aBout 'other kids com- 
plaints, is the answer made by treatment staff that we are .the only 
ones who know what!s best for kids, that if a kid ftas a^coinplaint it may 
well be that the kid is jtist showing us that he ha^nwroses, or psehoses 
and a refusal to deal with the complaint as a legitimate coinpJaint on. 



the part of a kid who has a righUo complain. 

Mr. Kinard. Have you been able to close down any of these places 
that have solitary confinement? 

Ms. Singer. I personally, no. I don't have that kind of power or that r 
kind of authority. I'm in the private world. Some people lyive. Some 
lawyers have brought lawsuits tKat have resulted in courts closing 
down institutions. Some correctional administrators — and there really 
are some good sensitive correctional administrators who are trying to 
change these places — have, closed down institutions in entire States., 

Ms. Moulds. Okay, our time is up and I'd like to thank the panel 
very much for your time and we will now call the next witness. The 
next witness is, Mary, who t is a formerly ^incarcerated chifd. Would 
you like to n\ake an introductory statement? Or would you like to get 

into the* questions?' 
t 



TESTIMONY OJ MARY, A FORMERLY INCARCERATED CHILD 

Mary. I wasn't prepared for that so I'd like to, you can do questions.. 

Ms. Mouij>s. First t>f all what was the original reason for you to be, 
the first time you were ever put in an institution, what was the crime 
you committed ? r 

Mary. I wtjs picked up for shoplifting when I was 14 arid T got put 
in a psychiatric hospital b\ my mother .and my new probation officer 
and I got out after 5 months and then rtm away. 

Ms. Bmnkoff. Where you ever in'solitary confinement? 

Mary. YeS I u as in solitary confinement at Oregon School for Girls, 
which, closed down/and then I ran 4i way and then I got putat Good- 
_win whichjjjo.k the place of Oregon; I was put in isolation there too. 

Mr. Mo^Wks! Can you describe the isolation cell?' * ' 

Mary, The isolation cell was just a brick room and you gqt a bed 
and that w,as it. 

Ms. Moulds. What were the dimensions about? '« "* 

Mary. I think that they were about 7 by 4 feet, I'm not .sure. 

Mr. Bakaty. Did you ever have any association with drugs? 

Mary. Xo, I didn't. * v 

Mr. Kinard. What would you do while you were in solitary confine-* 
ment? ^ ■ ' ' " - . 

Mary. That's a hard question cause there wasn't much to do. I spent 
mobt of my time trying to not think about the fact that I wasjocked 
Up and trying not to -pay attention to how many minutes had gone by.* 
Trying to not think about how*bored I was, but there wasn't todgomch 
to do in there; > "f . \ t\ 

Ms. Moulds. Did your experiences as being an incarcerated person 
at all break vour s ? pirit and vour courage? Hqw did you deal with 
that? .' " V V % m 

Mary. The way I dealt with isolation, see I was given a 50-day sen- 
tence and bo a* ^oon as thev told me Jlow long I was given, I just curled 
up in my bejl and kind of went into a stupor for a few days. I didn't 
thi nk aboy ^rtnything. I got up to go to the bathroom, but I wasn't 
rrfl^ion'ally thinking about what went on. I think that I just turned it 
off 'cause" I couldn't deal with it. After about 3:days I jij>t started to 
realize what wars really happening to me, and then I just tried not 
to think about it myself. I hardened myself to what was happening 
and tried tiot to'cry, tried not to think about what was going on and 
tried not to ^feel it. 

Ms. Oestreiciier. What types of rules were there when ytfu were in 
solitary? • 

Majjy. W£ weren't allowed to speak to anybody else. They, didn't 
hav/Hbathro^.s in the cells, so we were allowed out to go to the, 
bathroom. Before they'd open \vp the door, they'd ydl to everybody 
to get out of the halls. If we tried to communicate to anybody, we 
would get them in trouble. But there was nobody in the hails to com- 
municate with anyway. You weren't allowed to talk out of your door; 
if somebody was walking by you'd get in trouble. You weren't allowed 
to wear your own cjothes; you had to wear pajamas. There wasn't 
Anything else to do; there was fib other rules since there was no 
.privileges. 
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Mr. Kinard. How long were j ou in solitary confinement ? 

Mart. I was suppose to be in for 50 days. l)tit after I wds in for 
21 day& a lawyer came to see me. Somebody had told him what was 
happening to me, and he came to ask me if I wanted to sue these people 
for what they were doing. I said that I did. About an hour after he 
left, the superintendent came into my room and told me that I was go- 
ing to be put into a nicer room, not because I had a lawyer, that it was 
just a coincidence that today they we're going' to move me. They put 
me in a nicer room, and then I had a dresser and a closet, but I was 
still locked in imy room and had to btay in there 24 hours a day. Right 
about the time the lawsuit was filed, I was moved into an even nicer 
room and giveft clothes, and then a coup\e days later I was released 
from isolation because a Federal court judgejprdered my release. 

Ms. Blinkoff. Are^there any stories or any things that you went 
through personally that stick in your mind that shocked you? That 
you could tell us about ? 

Mar^I think that the wjaole thing they were doing was shocking. - 
I didn't rKally realize it when it was happening because I didn't think 
about it; ifyas just the way things were and I didn't have any power 
over it. But after I got out of that institution and now that I can look 
at it from a dearer point ^)f^;iew. I'm shocked by it. While I was in 
there ; the most shocking thing that happened was there was a girl who 
was a friend of mine who was partially paralyzed and she hac^ just 
been, this had just happened to her before she came to the institution. 
She had to go into the hospital for surgery because somebody had 
smashed in part of her head. They had to put a metal plate in her head, 
and they shaved all of her hair. off. So when she came back she tried to 
kill herself. Their response to tnis was "We'll lock her up in isolation." 
They kept hy there for weeks. 

Ms. Moulds. Did*t^ey ever help her with any psychiatrists or any 
work like that, counseling? 

Mary. Did they ever do it for me ? 

Ms. Moulds. For her. ' * 

Mary. I don't know. I left before I ever had a chance to talk to hqr 
after she got out. I trie^i to contact her even though it was against the 
rules for us to talk toner because I wanted to tell her to call my law- 
yer, because people in the institution would not allow my lawyer to see 
anybody unless they asked for him by name. But I couldn't get near 
her, and I left before she got out. 

Mr. Bakaty. Were you ever physically or sexually abused by any- 
body in the institution? 

Mary. No. , 

Mr. Kin'ard. Have you ever known of anyone that has been sexually 
abused or physically abused by anyone in the institution 1 ? 
Mary. No; first-hand I don't.' 

Ms. Oestreickfj^ You said that you would have liked to get in con- 
tact with that girl before, to ask her to call your lawyer. Since you 
were allowed to call a lawyer, were you all<ywed to call your parents? 

Mary. No; we weren't. 

Ms. Oestreicher. So how could you call a lawyer? 
Mary. The reason a lawyer found out what $as happening to me is 
becaufee there was people who came over to the institutions, volunteers 
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to do things with the girls, like draw and stuff, and one of the girls 
mentioned that I had been put into solitary confinement room for 50 
ii$ys. she knew a lawyer and mentioned it to the lawyer, and he cjame 
x*ver. 

Ms. Moulds. Did you ever have any ideas of suicide or of commit- 
\ ting suicide ? 

Mary. While I was locked up, I fantisized about it all the time, but 
the fantasy 'I thought about the most was that I wished I could go into 
a coma for 50 days and then come out, after my sentence was done. 
- Ms. Blixkoff. What about suicide among your friends ? 

Mary. There was a girl thattried suicide and got put in isolation 
for it. While I was in isolation/Tltere was another girl who tried to set 
herself on fire, and they put her in isolation for it. And there was a 
* girl in isolation who tried to hang herself, and they took her bed away 
~ and stuff like that. 
, Ms. Moulds. Did you ever receive any psychiatric counseling? 

Mary. I requested it but \v"as denied psychiatric help, so Falso sited 
my psychiatrist, too. • ■ 

Als. Moulds. Do you know why it was denied? 
Mary, I think that he was trying to punish me for trying to run 
^ away. 

Ms. Moulds. What was your experience with running away ? 
Mary. Do you mean how did I run away from the institution? 
Ms. Moulds. Yes. 

Mary. I was going to see an eye doctor and on the way back I 
reached for the car handle and tried to get out of the car, and that's 
why I got put in isolation. 

Ms. Moulds. OK. Moving on, did you ever have any experiences 
with driigs in the institution that you were punished for? 

Mary. No ; they didn't use them there. 

Ms. Moulds. I think that wraps it up. Thank you very much; you've 
really helped a lot. Moving on, our next witness is Lisle Carter who's 
the chairman of the board of the Children's Defense Fund and presi- 
* ^dpnif of the University of the District of Columbia. 

TESTIMONY OF LISLE CARTER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE 
CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND AND PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. CARTER/Good morning. I'm Lisle Carter, president of the Uni- 
versity of the District of Columbia. I'm testifying here today as chair- 
man of *he Children^ Defense Fund. I first want to congratulate the 
members* of the panel for holding..these important hearings on the 
fate of children in institutions. Yoii have heard during the past 2 
days about the atrocious conditions under which tens of thousands of 
0 children are incarcerated in this country. The problems have been well 
documented again and again, and attention now needs to be focused on 
reform. 

In 1976, a study of children in adult jails, the Children's Defense 
Fund found children in adult jails in each of the nine States it visited. 
No region of the country was immune from the practice. Children 
were found in jails in cities, medium-sized counties and sparsely pop- 
ulated ruraLareas. White^±>lack ? ^hicano, and native A merican eh il- 
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dren; upper-niuKllo class and dirt-poor children. Adolescents and 
those under 13 years old. On serious charges or for no reason at all. 
Thea^ehildreiu however, are only a portion of the over 500,000 chil- 
dren.who live away from their families in facilities ranging from in- 
dividual footer family homes to group homes to large institutions. 
Many of these are the responsibility of ti^child welfare system. 
Others* like the children you've heard from, of the juvenile justice 
system, and still others of the mental health and mental retardation 
system. These are the children of all ages, some have special needs 
stemming from physical or emotional handicaps, .^ome have been in- 
volved with the juvenile court and others have no disabilities but are 
removedTrom famines where pressures to cope are too great or where 
' there has been abuse or neglect. ' 

In a study soon to b v e published by Children's Defense Fund, "Chil- 
dren Without Homes/* an examination of public responsibility to chil- 
dren in or out of home care, documents how far too many' of these 
children are unnecessarily or prematurely removed from tlieir homes 
before attempts have been made to work with or to provide preventive 
services to their families. Tens of thousands are improperly placed in 
inadequate facilities for long periods of time, often away 'from their 
communities and even out of thejr States. Their status is seldom, if 
ever, reviewed. They languish in a twilight area, neither returned 
home nor otherwise provided permanence. No one examines the con- 
ditions under which thejy live or the quality of care" they are given. 
Conditions you've been, hearing from in these hearing. When they 
do return to their homes, they are seldom provided adequate service, 
either for them or their families. 

The treatment of theJse hundreds of thousands of children makes a 
mockery of our national rhetoric about the sanctity and importance 
of the American famifly. And about* our prqfessed concern for our 
children. The States' /performance in their surrogate ^parental role 
for these children is Haphazard at best and at worst is as neglectful 
and abusive as the wo:*st individual parent. States are failing to meet 
their obligation to individual children at risk or in placement. The 
public system lacks thp capacity to insure coordinated program plan- 
ning and service delivery. The compliance with eyeifweak State laws 
and regulations is inadequate. 

As distressing asTHeJack of overall explicit Federal policy toward 
children out of their, homes including incarcerated children/The pol- 
icy reflected in Federal funding priorities acts as*a disincentive to the 
development of strong programs to maintain cmldren in their own 
homes or in appropriate community-based- facilities. Although the 
Federal Government has taken an explicit stance in favor of deinsti- 
tutionalization, that is keeping or getting children out of institutipns, 
there has as yet been no concerted effort to insure that movement fo- 
ward deinstitutionalization in the child welfare, juvenile justice, and 
mental health systems are in fact working to the benefit of children. 

Federal protection for children out of their homes are uneven and. 
they are weakest in our child welfare legislation. It is because of the' 
failure of Federal and State policies and the lack of effective action 
to meet the needs of children ia a range of settings, including institu- 
tions, that CDF ft announcing its first national legislative agenda for 
children on April 15. ' ' 
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The goals we are seeking are goals which can bring about changes 
in conditions which the children you have heard from during th£ past 
few davs, have attested to so eloquently. Our immediate goal is pas- 
sage of a comprehensive child welfare bill which will erase current 
Federal fisca) incentives to remove and maintain children out of their 
own homes, which will provide targeted funds for preventive and 
family reunification sen ices, adoptioasubsidies, and a periodic ^view 
mechanism to prevent unnecessary removal and lengthy placement 
outside a permanent family setting. . " 

To insure placement of children in the least restrictive settings ap- 
propriate to their needs, and within reasonable proximity to their 
families. Some 10,000 children are now 1 placed outside of their own , 
home States. 

To pro\ ide children and their families with due process protections 
prior to removal and termination of parental rights and to insure 
needed services. 

It is now pending in the Congress, H.R. 7200, which passed the 
House of Representatives in June of last year, then addresses some 
of the components outlined in addition to many other changes in the 
public assistance bill. The child welfare provisions of the House- 
passed bill address in-home service adoption subsidies and a series of 
foster care protections. Weaker amendments have passed in the Sen- s 
ate version of the bill. If children who are out of their homes are to 
be helped, the child welfare provisions in H.R. 7200 should pass. We 
need tne support of all who are concerned about these matfers, seek- 
ing passage of this bill. 

If the public has been affected by these hearings, then they should 
make their views to their Senators and urge immediate floor action 
on title I, the child welfare provision of H.R'. 7200, as reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

\ Similar immediate attention must.be given to the requirements of 
tile Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, which prohibit 
thte placement of juveniles in any facility in which they have regular 
cohtact with adult prisoners, and require that status offenders, that is 
tj/ose who've created no crimes except for their age, truancy and** 
determined to be incorrigible, depended and neglected children are 
"not placed^n juvenile detention or correctional facilities. Without a 
system to monitor State comp^nce with such requirements, these 
protections will not mean anything. 

As longer range goals, we need legislation which provides financial 
incentives for services knd programs in communities that will end 
inappropriate institutionalization, "insure appropriate services for 
children and youth when they return to their communities. We need 
both legislation and administrative efforts to encourage the develop- 
ment of differentiated juvenile justice systems Which both protect 
the community from the small— about 10 percent— minority of juve- 
nile offenders who threaten its safety and serve all others with a full 
rancre of services in the least restrictive setting appropriate to their 

neec * s * i. * 

The children you have heard from earlier have been largely ad- 
judicated delinquents. The country must understand that not ^every, 
and indeed not most, delinquents are violent. They are children who 
got neglected along the way in our schools, our healtih care systems 
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and our failure f to help families help themselves. And of the lack 
of appropriate services when they do get into trouble. Let s do what \ve 
have to do to bring delinquent children into appropriate CGfeniuunit.v- 
^ based facilities. Let's also make sure that. the status offender of today, 
the suspended child of today, the neglected child of today, does not 
become the delinquent child of tomorrow. Let's not just sympathize 
with what we've heard; let's act now. Thartk yoa very much. 
Ms. Moulds. Thank you. * 
I'd like to begin with asking you if you . . . one of your points is that 
our failure, our many failures in our cultures, many failures in our 
^ justice system in general, does promote delinquency of our children? 

Mr. Carter. Well, I was making-a differentpoint. There well may be 
coyfnfeetions between the justice system in it's general administration r / 
and thfe delinquency of children. The point I was making though and 
4 want to reemphasize is that many children- come in contact with the 

justice system who should not be in contact with them. They have 
performed no act which if they were acquit. Would lead them to be 
taken into court. 

The evidence is clear that when a child is incarcerated in any kind 
of institution in delinquency setting, the chances of that child going 
on to a criminal career is significantly enhanced so we need to do every- 
thing that we can to keep young people out of sucli institutions and 
only restrict that where it is needed for the protection of society 
and I notice that the data would suggest that only about 10 percent 
of those wHo are judicated would be in circumstances which would be 
considered threatening to-socifety and to the community. 

Ms. Moulds. Susannah ? , , 

Ms. Blin'koff. Why don't status offenders get a definite sentence ? 

Mr. Carter. The issue is whether' status offenders should be handled ' 
in the way they are being handled at all. The need of the status of . 
fender might well be tjiat there could be some definite term connected 
to whatever treatment they are required to undergo. The more im- 
portant thing is that they not be lumped in with young people wiho 
would otherwise be considered to have committed what would be crimes 
if they were adults and«that they be treated in ways that deal spe- 
cifically with the problems which they^appear to have. 

Ms. Moulds. What results would the passage of your bill cause? • 
v Mr. Carter. The main thing ttyit we are seeking is support from 

•both Federal and State Governments for policies that would keep and 
^ get youUfir people out of institutions that would strengthen support in 
the families where possible. That, where needed, would provide sup- 
t port and services for adoptions. WTiere permanent decisions would be 

made as far as finding a permanent home for the children. In every 
case to assure regular reassessment and review of the status and situa- 
tion of the child wherever he or she is being treated. 

Ms. Motjlds. OK\ Ms. Carter, thank you verv much and we offer 
our support for the children's defense fund. Thank you. 

Mr. Carter, Thank you very much. 

Ms. Moulds. T will now break for a 5-minute recess and we will return 
with Sen at qf George McGovern. 

TRecess.] - . 
We'll resume the hearings and T would like to call our next^ w itness. 
, Senator George McGovern. — r* - ~~~ 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. GEORGE McGOVEHN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator McGoverx. Members of the Children's Express, I want, 
first of all. to thank you for uniting mo to share some of my own 
concerns about the subject of incarcerated children. Here in the United 
States, especially for the past year, we've been emphasizing human 
rights as a concern of tins country around the world. I- think this is 
a very important ideal, hut it's a tragedy that no American can live 
with : that there arc sei ious human rights \ iolations in our own coun- 
try, not the least of these being the violation oi the legal, moral, and 
personal rights of i>ui children. We say that children are the most 
important resource that our Nation has and I believe that is true. 
But* in fact, our children are our most neglected, most abused, and 
most desecrated resource. m 

This is true because children are the least organized, the poorest, 
the most vulnerable, and the least represented of all of our citizens. 
They are too helpless, in many cases, to defend themselves against 
brutal, ignorant adults who sometimes abuse them in the home and 
then compound the injury by incarcerating thejn in places that punish 
them bv solitary eonfinenjent. b\ needless injections of drugs, by cruel 
and inhumane punishment. 
I would like to state today that there are many excellent institution 
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with personnel who are dedicated to meeting the ygeds of troubled 
children. Unfortunately, there are other types of institutions that cart 
gOnly he described as terrible. They demand the attention' of every 
citizen because the children who live in these institutions cannot speak 
for themselves. They cannot vote, they cannot form committees, they 
cannot lobby the Congress because they are locked up or they arc so 
heavily drugged the\ 're unable to speak or they'reterrified into silence 
by the fear of further abuse. It is up to us to see that .children in these . 
institutions are gi\en proper care, that institutions are held account- 
able for the type of care they administer, and that decent, workable 
alternatives are provided. Federal and State bureaucracy, although in 
most cases I think well intentio T ned, have perpetuated the problem 
that we're talking about todav. 

It is ironic that; in the U.S. Senate of which I'm a member, we 
frequently cut off aid funds to countries that violate humah rights 
while at the same time, W;e continufe to* approve millions of dollars for 

institutions that are violating the human rights of innocent children. 

If institutions receiving Federal money are needlessly placing chil- 
dren in solitary confinement or are drugging children simply td knock 
them out, then it is the Government's responsibility to see that these 
practices stop* ^ ^ t ^"' 

Several alternatives to institiitjona^izawoTl'have been prop9sed such 
as setting up group homes or half-way nouses *r the employment of 
part-time guardians and I think these propagate all merit careful 
study, careful consideration, and then they demand that we move 
tojvard other alternatives that hold out more promise than some of 
the neglect that we see today. I think all of you recognize that these 
* are not problems that are quickly or easily ^solved. 
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Participation is needed from concerned citizens at every level of 
our society from the President on dow%. I intend for my part, to do 
better tluinJE have in the past to give nrSre attention to the problem, 
so that tnese injustices can be eliminated. I think working together 
we can bring children out of the hell that many of them are living 
in, into the light of a better day. 

Next year, 1979 is the International Year of the Child. That year 
ought to especially be a >;ear when we dedicate ourselves, not only at 
the level of the United Nations, but at the level where all of us live to 
make sure that this is a country that not only gives lip service to 
human rights, but indeed demonstrates new respect for the human 
rights of all our citizens and especially those too young to help 
themselves. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing before you 
today. 

*Ms. Moclds. OK. I'd like to open the questioning with: I'd like to 
ask what altjfcatives to institutions would you suggest ? * <» 

Senator i™GovERN\ Well some that have come to my attention are 
.the pdfcibilities of halfway houses: some would include the group 
houses; some would include the employment of part-time guardians 
to deal with troubled and difficult children. I think beyond all of 
this, there s a desperate need for programs that work directly with 
the family. More and more I've come to the conclusion that the prob- 
lems of an individual child cah't be dealt with except in the context 
of the family. So that the more we can develop personnel, programs* 
institutions to work with the entire familv on the problems of child 
abuse and looking for alternatives to incarceration, the better we will 
be. I also think more emphasis on preventive approaches is needed. 
Tve worked in recent years especially on the problems of nutrition ' % 
and preventive health. I'm more and more convinced that the way 
to produce healthy people is not to deal with them after they're 
sick, but to fry to'keep them healthy. That s true with the kind of 
problems that eventually lead to incarceration for children. "VVe need 
to w T orRTnore carefully and intelligently than we have in the past in 
developing the kind of family practices and family structures that 
will make it unnecessary for children to be incarcerated. 

Mr. Hollixgs. How many incarcerated children are maintained by > 
^ Federal Government dollars ? 

Senator McGoverx. Wonlcl you repeat that again ? 

Mr. Hollixgs. How many incarcerated children are maintained by 
Fede ral Government dollars ? 

Senator McGoverx. Welh I can't give you an exact figure on that. I 
read Mr. Wooden *s statement and some of his accounts in which he 
refers to having visited over 100.000 — institutions that incarcerate 
over 100.000 children — and I suspect that there are probably 1 mil- 
lion children at least, that in one way or another are involved with 
the Federal Government in some way. I couldn't give you an exact 
figure, but it's far too many. ' • 

Ms. Moulds, Much money is pocketed* by the institutional authori- 
ties through 'the function of these institutions. Do you feel the current 
administration is doing anything about that? 
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Senator McGoylrn, The current administration is not doing enough 
and that is not describing them as a unique administration because no 
administration has done enough. The Congress has not done enough. 
Neither the executive branch nor the Congress has monifored these 
programs that involve Federal dollars as closely as we should have. 
As I indicated here earlier, we seem to be more sensitive to violation 
of human rights abroad, where UJ3. dollars are involved than we 
have been at least to date in monitoring the way Federal dollars are/ 
spent in institutions that incarcerate our children. / \ 

Mr, Moulds. Whose fault in the administration is that ? ' 1 

Senator McGovern. Well it's the fault of 4 everyone from the Presi- 
dent on down. I think if President Carter were here this moving, 
hefewould recognize that we haven't addressed this problem as urgently 
,as we should have, but no problem of any importance before this cour^ 
try is going to be resolved by the President alone. It's going to & 
resol ved when each one of us feel a personal obligation to speak out and 
to do the kindb of things that you're doing in these hearings today; 

Mr. Ci,ay. What has been Corigress general outlook toward these 
problems? ' \ 

Senator McGover*. Well I would say that on the hopeful note 
there's been a quickening of interest in the last few years in the prob- 
lems of children. I think the Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1974 was a 
landmark piece of legislation. The Runaway Act of 1973 was a land- 
mar^ bill Some of the amendments that have been passed since that 
time are very important so that my own view is that while we haven't 
done nearly enough, there are hopeful signs that the Congress Is com- 
ing.to life on this issue. 

Ms. Trestlyox. Could you elaborate a little more on what tl\e Gov- 
ernment has done in the past ? t ^ 

Senator McGovern\ Well I wish I could. I wish I could give you a 
detailed account of what the Government has done in the past. I know^ 
that there have been investigations in the Congress. There have been" 
efforts led bv Mr. Rector and the Department of Justice and others 
to use the authority that the executive branch has to monitor programs 
involving Federal dollars. We have passed legislation -just recently 
dealing with the exploitation of children for pornographic purposes. 
WeVe working now on other legislative proposals that jelate to chil- 
dren, but I think the important point to emphasize here today is not 
so much what weVe done but that the job that remains to be done. 

The fact'is that there's no State in the Union, not 1 out of the 50 
'that has what I would call a model program to deal with the institu- 
tional problems that stem from incarcerating children There s no- 
State that has an adequate preventive program in this field, and 
much work needs to be done yet by the Federal Government before 
I could sit here as a representative of that Government and tell you 
, that we're doing a good job. * * . • 

Mr. Hollings. What things have you done for children's rights < 
Senator McGovkrn. Well IVe worked, with the proposals that I've 
referred to here this morning, ^a^gp't done enough. It's not a field 
that falls immediately within tfte cotgmittee jurisdiction to which I m 
assigned in the Senate of the United Stktes, but I recognize thatthat's 
not an adequate excuse. I come here realty today as a newcomer to 
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this field as far as genuine commitment is concerned. I want to do 
more. I would like to say "to you that my wife has done far more in 
this jield than I have. Ii I had been elected President of the United 
States in 1972, it was her intention to become the children s advocate 
in the White House. That was going to be the center of her activities 
and I suppose one of my major regrets about the outcome of fhal 
election — — * r % 

[Tape breaks : Most probably video equipment was being flanged. 
Resumes with Chris Clay questioning.] 

Mr. Clay. . : . Federal Government is tlifc organization that sends 
alltthe money to these institutions. Now don't they look to see where 
they're putting; their money? * ♦ 

Senator McjGovern. Well, unfortunately, they haven't looked care- 
fully enough. I think we're doing better on that question now than 
we were a few .^ears ago, but I want to underscore th$ thrust of your 
question, .that we have an obligation we haven't fully discharged to 
monitor these funds more closely. Many of the practices that relate 
to the incarceration of children are within the poftw of the States, 
but as your question implies where Federal funds are involved, the 
Federal Government has the obligation to see that those funds are 
spent for constructive purposes. If they're not spe^t for constructive 
purposes, they ought to be cut off. 

Ms. Trextlyo^. If the Government is so aware of what is happen- 
ing in. the incarceration situation, why are they allowing it to con- 
tinue? > a 

Senator McGovern. Well, I don'Uthink Q they are all that aware. I 
-think you h$ve a small group of people in the Government — I men- 
tioned Mr. Rector here a moment ago — who I think deserves to head 
the list of concerned people in the executive branch, but I hope I 
haven't left you the impression that I think the U.S. Government is 
fully committed to the concerns that you share. You have a o lot of 
work to do before that happens. . . % A 

Ms. Moulds. Do you believe that in the institutions, solitary con- 
finement is necessary or do you, believe that tfiere's another. alterna- 
tive for it? v\ ^ . ^ ' 

Senator McGovern. I can't think of any circumstance uVider which 
a child ought to be put in solitary confinement. I think it's ^bar- 
baric practice that ought to be outlawed in this country. It sgrves n$ 
purpose. It only serves to further degrade and demoralise and destroy 
'personalities.^There's no place for solitary confinement in the treat- 
ment of children. 0 . - 

^Vfs. ^Moflds. Do you have any suggest ions a f or alternatives to it? , 

Senator McGoverx* Well, the first alternative is to end ttfat. That's 
not — there are various ways to deal with troubled children other than 
through solitary confinement. I reco^nizapthat there'are difficult chil- 
dren that may have to be confined, hurt hey don't (have to be put in 
solitary confinement* They don't have to be subject \o inhumprie pun- 
ishment. They don't have to be heavily drugged. TluNihiises that one 
reads of all across this country, as Mr. Wooden 's book 5 "Weeping in 
the Playtime of Others," is enough to nauseate a person and I thkik&'s 
not necessary for me to spell out here today detailed alternatives to 
solitary confinement. 9 
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VThere aTe humane ways of dealing with children — dealing with 
otter human beings that don't require that. Most of these youngsters 
are\in need of more counseling. They're in need of more human con- 
ta^t, not less. Part of their probleniis the lack of warm, meaningful 
relationships with other human bekigs. Solitary confinement is the 
/xact opposite of that. # ' 
' Ms. Luzier. What about drugs ? Do^ou think drugs are a good source 
of calming someone down? 

Senator McGovern. I doni sej^rau? uSe of drugs in handling children 
unless it s for medical purp^e^To use it as a form ofj punishment, to 
use it* to immobilize a chilcl simply to knock them out. striken me as 
x an obsolete practice that ought tu be ended. I see ifo e^ecuse for it. 

Ms. Trentlyun*. When you say ending solitary confine nient. does 
that only go for children ? 

Senator McGovern. Well, X personally think solitary confinement 
for adults accomplishes nothing. I'm not as clear on that as I am in the 
c&se of children. We're tajking about the problems of incarcerated 
children here today. I ne\er felt comfortable with solitary confinement. 
I \isited some of the solitary xconfinement cells in our Federal pris- 
ons, our State prisons, and I fail to see whtre they serve a con-' 
^tractive or corrective purpose. * J* 

Ate. >Toiu>s. What are vou setting up iprfhe International Year 
of the Child? " \ 

Senator McGoveux. I haven't made any plans for it as yet. 

Mb. Moulds. What da you think the program should bej 

Senator McGovekx. Well, I think "its got to be a program 'that 
focuses on the problems of all children. It ought to deal with their legal 
rights; it ought to deal with the problems of child abuse; it ought to 
deal with the problems of pornography involving children: it ought 
to deal with the whole range bf family problems and family opportu- 
nities. I personally would Hke to see the International Year of the 
Child find its main foils' on strengthening family life. 

Ms. Moru>s. OK. Well, thank you very much, Senator McGovern, 
for your time. We appreciate and know you have a busy schedule. 
Thank you verv much idt attend mgr our hearings. 

oenator Thank you for this opportunity. 

Ms. Moulds. We will now continue the hearings with a banel dis- 
cussion 0 with five of our incarcerated children — Frank, Tony, uijd 
Mar}', three of them. Will the panel please adjourn? [Sound goes out 
on tape.] * * * is to-see how you relate to each other and to share your 
experiences. I'll start f roifi the right. On my right is Jeff, Tony, Alary* 
Frank, and Pain, Firsf of all, I think you share your experiences. What 
do you think should be done about the incarceration of children? How 
sh6uld it be improved ? h _ m 

TESTIMONY OP A PANEL OP FIVE INCARCERATED CHILDREN; 
* JEPP, TONY, MARY, PRANK, AND PAM 

Jeff. I think that they shouldn't. I think it shdlild be with individ- 
ual^ the protriepis and guilt trips, vou know how they give 

* you guilt -trips and stuff? I feel they should deal with the individual, 
where the problems originated, not with th e' " 
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Mary. Do you think they should try to find out what you're doing? 

Jeff. Yeah, your reasons behind it, instead of, you know, the surface 
reasons. That's just sonietlijng they can say, that s why you did it, put 
it down on paper and stuff. 

Ms. Moulds. Could all the panel please speak louder because its very 
*• hard to hear. > 

Mary. It's very hard to talk into these. , / 

Ms. Moulds. OK, going on. What laws would ytyfflike'to see changed 
or improved upon ? * '<-^ 

Mary. I think that^the whole idea of the way the institutionalized 
jinenile shoukl be changed because we're treated like adults whereas 

1 think that<,at such a young age, people, their behavior should Jbe 

worked with, because children are riot beyond hope when they're picked 
* up for things like running away and stuff like that, and I think they 
should be treated like there's something th^t can be don^ about what's 
happened with them. I think the things that bother them should be 
worked on, and I haven't ever seen that in any institution I've been in. 
I don't think this happened to any of us. ^ 
^--^fs. Moulds. Any other ideas? 

PXik. I agree. I feel that some sort o£ ( solitary should be allowed. 
I feel that some sort of solitary should b^allowed, but not*&r extended 
~* , periods of tune. Like if a person has lost control. I feel th^they should 
be isolated for, until, you know, somebody goes and checks on them in 
half ah hour, ''How are you feeling?" If you Ye feeling OK r come out. 

I don't think they should beJocked in for 3 days, 3 weeks, 3 months. 
I think that's ridiculous. So I* don't thinly that solitary should be all 
the way, just written out of the luw. Butfsorrie people, the staff, abuses 
solitary; they're it as a way' of not dealing witn the situation and 
that's wrong. 

Ms. Moulds. OKfwhat do you all think? Should there T beany punish- 
ment for a child who is in an institution* ancTacrs up?j3hould there b# 
any S 

Jeff. Xo. I think that there should be a way of dealing with it, but 
when somebody's in an institution and they act up, what do they ex- 

Eect? They stick a kid in some place, he doesn't know anybody and it'g 
is first experience. He's locked up and can't go anywhere ; he can't 
walk around the block or anything fo get rid of his feelings. There's 

f ot to be some other way instead of punishing him by locking him up, 
andcuffing him, and shackling him. It's a whole new experience for 
him. That's the way I felt. If there was some other way, some other 
program like— where I'm free and I can go up to the staff and talk to 
them knowing that they're not just Raid to actjijs^ they care and talk 
"^TtH-ihis_psychiatrist talk to you. Make^you more wise of your ways. I 
think there should be^eare, concern, not what's right and wrong be- 
;T . cause there is right and wrong but it's just— you know if you care 
for sqmebody. you're not going to beat them up, you're not going to 
steal from them because I'm learning right now that the place that I'm 
at is different. There are only two special staff there and the rest of the 
people just live there, and you eat with them, and if j;ou have a problem, 
you don't; say that you have a problem. You bring it up in a group or 
something. You go to a staff or your friend or anybody that lives there. 
You talk out tjje problem and think of objectives to help you with it 
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instead of bringing it up fonnally in a group meeting labeling prob- 
lems. I don't think you need label*. They are nothing but words. Feel- 
ings are what you need to get into. 
Ms. Moulds. Anybody else? 

PaM. I think that the»£tatf , their backgrounds should be thoroughly 
checked because you get the^e pet verse people who are in contft>i of 
children and they ha\e tempers like I had to my degree wlftfti I was 
ybung. TheySsaj "you've made me angry" and they hit you, they flail 
at you, they retrain you. they put you in confinement, and they keep 
yoji in for extended peiiods of time. With no experience themselves of 
how it feels to bt looked away for a long time., I think the stalf should 
be thoroughly checked out and then they should be professional peo- 
ple because any bod j can be a stall' person. I can walk right in, put in an 
application and be a stall person and be a cruel person and in control. 
I think stall', the people there on staff,' should be thoroughly checked, I 
I just think that it's sickening. . / 

Mary. Yeah; I think they should change their ideas about wlien^ 
somebody acts out that it's not right and it's not wrong; that there are 
problems there and they should work with what it is and not so much 
with what they're going to do to you because you've done this. There's 
only one way that I think you should deal with what a person's done 
and that is to deal with why they're doing it, and in the long run it's 
going to help. If you p*unish them, it's only going to make the person 
more resentful; bring out more hate — because I know that is what 
happened with me. I also know that when I got out, I went through 
a group home where we worked on people's behavior and the staff 
worked on their own behavior, and it wasn't so much an authoritarian 
place, and I think it's done wonders for everybody who has gone \ 
, through the program. 

Ms. Moulds. Of all the abuses that we've brought out during the 
hearings in the institutions, which do you think is most painful for 
you personally. 

Jekf. I think Uie most painful would be to be put in the tinle-out 
room and you know, just being put$m there and not knowing when 
you're going to get out. That's the worst thing that could ever happen, 
because you're just in there— you don't know <vhen you're going to 
get out, and you don't know what's going to happen to you. 
Ton y. The worst thing I think is some kids being strapped to their 
v beds in restraints or handcuffs, stuff- like that; I don't think they 
\ should dp that either; 

\ , Mary/ I don't think that I could label one more painful than the 
otheir. / & j tt _ 

F*a*k* I think that one of the things that is really bad is when 
WouW in a place and you don't know when you're getting out. And 
Whep£you run ayray, you're labeled that you're hiding from your 
problems. / . . 

\ You're runnin/ from the place, not the problems* They say its from 
Vour problems, but it's from the -place. Wherever you go you got your 
problems and f think that a lot of pearile know that they £0t their 
pioblems and they carry them with tfoennvherever they go. 

IPam. I think my personal horrori^drugs and the abuse and the 
amount administered is just like horrifcleFand to be drugged for any 
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little thing that you do; iust so thart you'll be out of the way' You ' 
know, you go to sl$ep*aiia flre?:s&}V*\Vell we don't have to Seal with 
her ufitil the n^xt cirug." And I think that that's worse to me. 

Ms. MouLDi^One cjUheJopics that we brought up is that there are 
so many status offenders who have eonmiitteed n9 crimes — just run- ' 
aways — put in with people who have committed serious criminal 
offenses, such as rape or murder. How do you think that these types of 
people should be separated from real criminals ? 

Mary. I think that I can speak about that because I was placed in 
an institution for being a runaway and there was only, one other pet- 
son who was sent up ^or being a runaway and she ran away SQ. times 
and it was my first time. I think that that only made it much worse be- 
cause I jjas being treated like a criminal. I don't think that you can call 
people who are *>ent up for things like prostitution or armed robbery 
any different from people who are sent up for being a runaway be- 
cause they all have broblems; they are just coming out in different 
degrees, I don't thinft that the institution is the right answer for any- 
body who. was sent there; that type of institution. I think it was i 
harder on me being a runaway because I was separated from the rest 
of the people there and I was treated differently because I was into 
things as much as everybody else. So I think it was harded on ine being , 
sent there and*having a different background. « ' 

P^raxk. My experience was that I learned to steal a car at a place 
I was sent to ; I was even interested stealing cars, but when I ran 
away, the first thing I Jearned was how to get back to my home. When 
you need to get home, you need some transportation and so that's 
where you learn. People who have been through it teach it to you, you 
know? Some people think it's cool a£nd I admit wKen I was doing it 
I thought "Wow' you know "I'm with these guys and they're pretty 
cool" and so I started learning the stuff they was teaching me. 

Pam. I feel that they should be separated, but I don't think that they 
should be treated differently. A runaway shouldn't be treated better 
than a person who has committeed armed robbery. I think all the 
problems should be dealt with-lfom a mental level "because every per- 
son has emotional disturbance — everyone. People who run away from " 
home ; they have an emotional disturbance there or they wouldn't 
run away from home. And there's an emotional disturbance if you 
attack somebody and rob them, they ^should be separated because 
there areJ^o different levels of emotional disturbance, you know"? 
And as Frank said, you will learn more crime, more about criminal 
offenses locked in with cryninals, you know? And as Mary said, you 
feyi out of touch aftd you should btr-s*parated, but not treated dif- 
ferently. You should be treated on your emotional level. 

Ms. Moulds. Do any of you have any desire to go to court and 
fight — some of you have — I know Mary has— A{mt do any of you have 
the desire to go to court and fight for the things that were brought 
against you? * 

Frank. Right now Pm in the process of getting what I call "get- 
ting back what was taken frofn me" and now I'm suing the place;, 
I feel it's taken a lot from me, vou know? From my soul 'cause what 
I've been through it's just tot all v blown me awav. Right now I still 
feel bad when I look at that [points to mock cell]. "Wow, you kjiow 
what have I been through?" So I'm going to get what I deserve back. 
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Mary. IV© already completed my trial and I sued them for cruel and 
unusual punishment and I also sued thein for not giving me my due 
process before they put me in isolati^ with my 50-day sentence. ^ 
We woYi everything thai, we asked for; w got the cruejaru} unusual 
and we also got the not giving due process. We also gotcIBTnages and 
the people involved were like TfiTTSupterintendent of the school; my 
psychiatrist who refused to treat pti: the warden and anqther social 
worker who < was sued by another /girl \yho was on the case with me. 
And so we won everything and that* was in Wisconsin. 

Tost. I feel that I should go to court for the center that I was 
at— the Center fpr Behavior JDisorderb, to try to get Eon Collins— he t 
got off scot-free for it and I just don't think it's right ^cause he had 
all the money he wanted for his lawjer and his [inaudible] and like 
Angel, the head nurse that worked for Ron Collins, she admitted guilty, 
to everything and Eon (Rollins just got off scot-free and he's the boj&^f^ 

Pam. I also had a suit in court\"but you can win like monetary cohv*$ 
pensationbut that's not enough. I think what should be done is there 
should be some changes made within the institution. This is what 

should be fought for, more so than monetary compensation. I mean, 

'cause « money comes and you spend it aiui that's it. But what about 
the other people who are still there ; still being mistreated? No amount 
of money can replace what's been taken away from you. And I think 
that this should be a fight for changes: immediate changes in the in- 
stitutions. - 

Mary. I think that that's right but commonsense should tell peo- 
ple they can't lock us up but it didn't, so sometimes the only way 
you can get a message across to somebody is hitting them in the pocket- 
book. And I think that s a good way to do it. 

Pam. OK, you hit them in the pocket. If they've got the money, 
they'll give it to you, you know? And if you consider the whplg, State; 
the State has money and*you can get the money and that's not gonna 
change, OK? You've been compensated, personally, but there are still 
people there who maybe don't have a lawyer or even the knowledge 
that they can do this and that doesn't change anything, hitting them in i 
the pocketblDok at all. 
Jeff. I think it does. 
MJry. Yes it does. 

To n t y. Yes, it does. • \ : 

Frank. Yes it does. \ 
Pam. I don't s 

Jeff. If you sue somebody, the-wosd gets around, you know? And 
people are (minor to think **vicp about "Hev, this dude was sued for 
doing all this crummy stuff'* and tjiey ain't gonna want to send some- T # 
body there you know? So that s saving the next person from going 
through the "same thing that the person that was'there before that's 
suimr ^ ent through. So somebody ain't got tb take that cruel 
punishment. 

Pam. OK, but in my experience infllinois, sure J sued the State; 
I won, you know<? 

Butevervbody that I sued still holds their original position or a 
better position and it hasn't changed anything. There are Still people 
being treated as I have been treated and'l hit them in the pocketboojk. 
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Mart. Did you win? " - 

Pam. I won. . 

Mart. Wlmt did you sue them for ? 

IJam. OK, there was a list of damages like drug abuse; cfuel # and 
unusual ; not allowing me due process of law like I tvas railroaded to 
two institutions, you Know? And the caseworker who told me I was 
going to a boarding school and I ended up in a mental institution, you 
, know. I sued them for * * * it's a whole list ; I never read the whole 
suit' because it was so long and so legal that I couldn't understand it, 
but I do know that I won my suit; they were so glad to settle out of 
. court that.it wta remarkable. 

Mart. But you did settle out of court, right ? 
Pam. Yeah, I settled out of court. 
a Mart. OK.' 

Frank. That's it 

Mart. So that makes a difference because like with my case, it's the 
only case I know of where we won cruel and unusual for locking up 
juveniles in isolation and as far as I know, the next time somebody 
does this, they can refer to my case and I don't think that isolation is 
going to be used as much anymore because this happened in the Federal 
court system and I think that that will have a real impact on whether 
or not people in institutions are going te-he so bold as to lock people 
up in isolation just because they don't know how else to handle them. 
-iou know? And I think it is going to have an effect especially if 

f eople find out about jt and know what they can do because I think — 
'm not sure-^-Tthink it's a precedence in the court system. 
Jfs. Moulds. Now that all of you have restored your lives in different 
ways after your incarceration, would you be willing to help people 
that were still going through it ? 
All. Yeah. * . 

Mart. I think some of the finest people I've ever met were people 
who worked at the youth policy and law center and people who are 
involved in trying to help youths — lawyers who are involved in it. 
%i I think they're doing it just because they care, because I know they 
don't get paid very much you know, and now I would like to go oh to 
law school and I'm ge'tting sbme grants and I'd like to continue and 
then work for people on their civil rights. 'That's my ambition now. 
Jfts. Moulds. Anyone else? 

Frank. I would like to help people who have ffone through the same 
thing as me; I don't know if I'll do it but I woufi really like it. I'd get 
a joy out of helping somebody stay away from what I've gone through. 

Ms. Moulds. We all know what reforms need to be made in institu- 
tions. What methods do you think should come about to reform them? 
I mean, how should we reform them ? 

Frank. That's a hard one. For me at least. 

Mar-**. Yeah, what kind of reform are you talking about? 

Ms. Moulds. OK, in institutions, like stopping solitary confine- 



get into troublejthey should send you to your fc room Or something to * 
secure you, not g<J and lock you up in a room for a month or a day or 
something, not Rowing when you*ll get out, 'cause I don't think that's 
right for anybody tor go in there. 
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Tony. Instead of locking you up, they can take away other privileges 
like, not Jetting you'go home on a weekend home visit or they can take 
aw^W^uV TV time. Ii) an institution, your TV time is the only thing 
that % s 1 ^aliy"'importanr.^Cause that's all you can do and if they take 
away that, they can just take away that instead of putting you in 
time-out or something. ^ 

Pam. What I've been through is' to me minor compared to what 
Prank and Jeff have been through in the box, to Mary like 50 days, 
sentenced to a confinement room, now this I can't identify witKat all. 
I've been in confinement but basically I knew I'd get out in like 3 or 4 
3 da>s and it wasn't terrible like so^dark that you couldn't see anything 
or 'something like that. But from my experience I found that there are 
♦ some people, you know, and you have to recognize this, sojne people 
who can get so upset and .so Violent that there's no >vay tffat you can 
reach them at a point of time. I've seen people put into their own room, . 
\ou know/ where their bed is, and their clothing and like tear it up, 
destroy and that's why I feel that to some degree,, solitary is needed, 
vou know ? But not the* cruel and unusual form. 

Mary. But you're talking about like a half hour for person's violent. 
Isn't that rigk? - < 

Pam. Yeah, I'm not talking about 50 days. 
•Mary. Right. I just wanted you to clarity that 
TPam. Right. I think this is ridiculous and not, knowing when you're' 
goilig to get out. I tfhink that that's a bad feeling too, which I can't 
identify \vith per*onally sq I can understand their view's from my own 
personal experiences. I knew that T wasn't going to be in there 50 days. * 
And I could see, you know, there was light in there and it'wasn t as 
^ terrible as some of things F\e heard.in these hearings. Some of these 
things have even astoiuaded me— which I thought was hard fo do. I 
didn't know in other Slltes they're treated £o badly. I didn't, 

Ms. Moulds. Did you feel at any time when you were in the institu- 
tions that someone really was defending you and standing up for ydur 
rights and acting for you personally beside a lawyer? 
Jeff. You mean inside the institution, like the s^aff oV someone ? 
Ms. Moulds. Xot on the staff so mucb as someone f i;oni the outside 
who is contacting you and helping you* personally. 

Jeff. Someone on the outside ? ( 
**Ms. Moulds. Or inside — either one. w 
Jeff. I don't know*. Some people inside institutions. S(Tnie of them 
♦ do care, but they ain't going to go out of their way and try to go* rfd 
of the time-out and stuff like that because they're going to lose their 
job like that. They'll tell you that they care and stuff, but they cant < 
really do much unless thev want to lose their job. . • 

Pam Like Jeff, said, there are people there who seemingly care, but 
not enough to go out of their way. I've had experience where some 
people in the institution are on such a power trip, you know, they feel 
like, King George or someone and they really .get off on it, yon know. 
I feel like tSe institution is another world— U's another world com- 
pletely and vou have like no contact— telephone calls are, monitored. 
Someone looking down at von to see what you say so yon can t hardly 
sav anything. And it's like a world where no one can help you but you ' 
and if vim canVhandle it, yotTrun away. I mean, I never ran^away 
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but some people have and I can understand it. I don't think there's* 
anyone there v^ho really cares so. much they're gonna btick their neck 
on the chopping block jfor inmates or people in the institutions* . 

Ms. Moulds. What do you think motivates a guard oif any of the 
staff members in the institutions to be so cruel? How can they do it? t 

Pam. Their personality — it just shows. . / 

Frank. It started out right — somebody had to start it but after they , r 
started it, you know, if one person doe.s it, the other person ain't gonna 
feel as baa about doing it if somebody else is doing it, you know? So 
if everybody is doing it, you can't just point out and say, ''He's the 
scum right there" cause yougot scum all over yoiu 

Jeff. I think that the stafi that are really cruel, you Enow, they're not 
really told to be cruel, but they*got the rules that they have to follow 
and it just looks like they're cruel, because in the center, even nice 
staff would have to take it out in time-out and if you're pushing them 
around and stuff they're gonna act cruel to you, but that's because they 
have to; they have to get you in time-out because that's what the boss 
says to do, you know ? 

Pam. I'm talking about a person who irritates them and I've actually 
seen this, you kno^w ? I watcn people's eyes a lot and I've actually seen 
their eyes change and they get like really — I mean like hitting you, 
like forcing you, you know? And this is within the person, this is their • 
^personality showing and that's why I said the staff should be changed, 
cause you can be surprised how sick some people really are. * C^: 

Mary. I don't £hink that all the institutions have staff who are doing 
things like hitting them physically, but they hurt them in other ways, 
like locking them up, strapping them down, drugging thein, and I 
think that it's not as much the staff individually, when they first enter 
the institution, as much as it is the way the institution is set up ; because 
when people go ino a situation where they are in authority, these are 
the bad guys, you take care of them, and yoif re not given a good way 
to do it. I think that it starts to affect the way they think about things, 
especially these people who have been passing out medication and s 
washing these girls' clothes — 8 years and that's all they v 'do: take care 
of the jgirls, wash their clothes, give them medication, tell them what 
to do and watch to see who is doing something wrong. I think if starts 
to affect the way they tliink about things, and I think thev get very 
callous to people's feelings. Because thej'e are a lot of troubled people 
in there, it s just not set up in fi way where it can be constructive, and 
I think the staff get calloused and the kids get a lot worse. • 

Ms. Moulds. Looking back on your experiences during incarcera- 
tion, do you think you were reformed at all ? I mejin, do you think that 
the institution helped you in any wav whatsoever change your atti- 
tude that vou weren't going to commit any criminal offense? 

Fran'K. Well, I could say that it helped me a little bitAnot the pro- 
grams that they had as much as being tfith the kids tjftaFare getting 
,sick of the place. I mean, not getting scared of the place, cause when * 
you get scared, you know, if you say "I don't w T ant to come back here," 
then you get out and the scare wears out, bht if you get sick of it, you 
know, vou start thinking "Hey, this ain't for me no more." you know, 
"it ain't worth it," you know, and you start talking with the kids that 
feel the same way and stuff and you 'feel like going straight. When I 
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was on the run from a place, me and my best friend had a house and 
we decided that, you know, we would go straight. Since then we've been 
straight, even though I haven't been out yet. He's been out, he got out 
and he's straight, bo if you've got somebody that you can relate to, 
that's been through what you've been through and that feels the same 
way yoa feel about going straight — not going through the hassles that 
ain't worth it no more, then it'lfhelp you a lot. 

Jeff. I think that institutions will teach you stuff ; they'll teach you 
like PA and all this stuff. It will help you a little bit on how to think 
out your problems and it will teach you how to think before you do 
something a little bit. But the most way it helped me — it helped me a 
little bit that way but in most ways I just got sick of so much stuff you 
blow, you can't take being locked up any longer so you finally get 
out and you stay out one time. You go through so many programs ancl 
then you're out. 

Pam. It's funny because the institution that I was in, the last insti- 
tution, they had nowhere to put me and so finally I decided that I was^ 
ready to go. 

What I did was exactly what they wanted me to do and it took me 
only 2 weeks after being the ideal child that set up all the programs 
that they write up, to get out of the place after I had been there like 1 
3 years. Two weeks of perfect, ideal behavior and I got out. 

Ms. Moulds. Did any of you ever have the idea in your head that 
suicide * * * I know you did and obviously you didn't commit 
suicide * * * what gave you the ide£ that you couldn't; that you 
shouldn't commit suicide; it just wasn't right for you? ' 

Pam. With me it's because I can't hurt myself. I can't do it. I 
thought about * * * I can't say that I haven't thought about it you 
know, I had razor blades at my wrist and I could only hold it like so far 
and I said, "No, I can't do it." Someone else 1 would have to kill me; 
I can't do it. 

Mart. I didn't think that I wanted to give the^stj^Tthe satisfaction 
of saying, u See. She was messed up. Look what she did.'' I didn't want 
to give them any satisfaction. 

Ms. Moulds* Do you think that the main purpose of the institution 
was to inform you or was it more to gifin control over you and.keep you 
quiet? Especially in solitary confinement; was its main purpose ]ust 
to shove her off, she's giving us trouble. - ' 

Frank. I think it's a place where they can send somebody and s6 
they say "Well, we've got this place you know, we're trying to do some- 
thing with the kids" so they send them to get them out of the com- 
munity, make it look like they're, trying to protect the community, 
when I think it's only hurting them. Because you go in there and you 
come out worse. That what I think. 

Ms. Moulds. Do you feel that if a child is put into an institution at 
a young age for a minor criminal offense and then comes out*later 
totally reformed, will he or she grow up txrbe the same type of person 
if he or she was never in an institution ? * t 

Mary. How do vou mean* if she comes out totallv reformed ? 

Ms. Moulds. OK. If her life .was totally rehabilitated. I mean, she 
is set in the home, she has a family, she's happy. Do you think that 
the institution has changed her life in any way? 
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Mary. I'd say it depends on the institution. Do you mean if sh© 
doesn't commit a crime anymore ? 
Ms. Moulds. Yes, right. 

Mary. I don't think that you can judge that. You have to know a 
lot more about it than to judge it. I don't think that many institutions 
reform people. If it was an institution that happened to work on a 
person's problems then it may have, or it could have been just a one 
shot deal for her. 

Past. And also I feel that in the institutions that I've been in, they're 
not even set up for reform or rehabilitation at all. You know ? Ther^ 
have been institutions where you have like group meetings and things%- 
In the institutions that I've been in this was not the case. And I don't 
feel that they're set up for reform. They're set up to be a place to get 
children out of the community. And that's about it— where I've been. 
I can t speak for any other State. But were I've been they haven't been 
set up for reformr* 

Ms. Moulds. While you were in the institution, do you feel that- 
one of tAe great harms in solitary is being alone, obviously. Now when 
ypu were in groups do you think that that helped you survive the 
incarceration period ? Being with other people. 

^ Frank. In a way, I'm sort of with it and I'm sort of against it, 
cause— you got a group and you got group. meetings — when you go 
m the group, you know— they say the group's the one that's helping 
you. You bring all your problems up, like I showed so-and-so problem, 
, you know, and bring up the label for it, and you've got that problem 
, out of the wpy. When" you go back outside of group, you're talking 
behind the staff's back, you're saying that was a sad problem, I didn't 
even think it was a problem, but you got to go to group, it supports 
your conning. You learn how to con, bfTt with being in a group, it 
might take some hard' times .learning, getting busted up, but after a 
while you learn how to con pretty good. 
\„ T ° NY ' we ha d group meetings, we could tell the staff what 

[was wrong ajnd how we wanted to change things in our cottages. Some- 
they^agree with it and sometimes they won't. The staff weren't 
rpally our group leaders; we picked an individual kid to be a group 
leader and he would ask us questions, like what would we do ui the 
^ottQge^ and what would we change. 
>#s.^MouLbs. OK, I'm wrapping this roundtable up. Thinking about 
memories, is there any outstanding thing you'd like to mention <or a 
point youid like to express. 

Pam:. There's one thing I'd like to say; I didn't get to say it yester-. 
day, and that's why I was in the State hospital. Everybody Jif the State 
hospital didn't need to be there. There was this .one person that sticks 
out in my mind, like all my life so far. This one girl, she was perfectly V 
lucid. One morning she woke up and she was just gone, cracked. She 
never came ba<5fc, you know? She woke up one morning thinking she 
was God. First I thought she was just jiving, you know, but she wasn't ; 
it was for real. She crafcked up. That, more than anything made me 
say that there's no way they're going to get next to my brain like that. 
It was just a terrible experience because she was a good friend of mine, 
to see her go like thit, 

Ms. Moulds. This convinced you more that you should stay within 
your own limits and build up your own spirit ? 
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Pam. Possibly so. I know for a fact that once I saw her go, I said 
to myself, "HI never go like that" They still have her there to this day, 
and that was like 9 years ago. She's still there and she's crazy. 

Ms. Moulds. Any other comments? 

Jeff. I feel that the way they put kids into institutions should be 
changed because some kids ran away from home because they felt bad 
once _they got into an argument with their dad the nirfit before, and 
it can happen to a lot. They take off tod they get caught. Then they 
get put in a group home or something; and of course thev re going 
to run from there, usually, because that's worse,than home. Then they 
get into more and more trouble. I think they should think more about 
putting kids into institutions; they should let them have more chances 
before they really .put them into bad institutions, 'cause it wrecks 
them more than it does good. . . 

Frank. I was just going to say that I hope- more things can go on 
like this so people are Uware of what's going on inside institutions from 
the testimonies that are given. _ 

Pam. There s one thing I'd like to say, and that's that J've been total- 
ly impressed with the Children's Express staff. You kids are really, 
really a total trip to me. I've never seen such brilliant, thorough, and 
competent people in my life, ever. . 

Ms. Moulds. Thank you on behalf of everyone. Thanks a lot for this 
roundtable. I think it helps to share your ideas. 
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Children as Public Advocates 



In Washington. 10- to 13-year-olds conduct public 
hearings on abuses against incarcerated juveniles 
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AGENDA 

» *' Tuesday, March 28, 1978 

Hearings oxjbb Incarceration of Children in America 

10 a.m. — Opening. Thelma Foster, 16, an editor of Children's Express and Rohin 
Moulds, 13, chief hearing examiner. 

10 .10— John Rector. Administrator, Federal Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention. ♦ , - 

10 .20— Kenneth Wooden, Executive Director. National Coalition for Children's 
Justice ; author of "Weeping in the Playtime of Others." 

11 ,oo — Mike S. and Tony M., two Indian children, ages 14 and 15. Mike" is an 
• Ojibwny and Tony is a Sioux. 

11.15 — Mrs* Patricia Ballanger, executive director of Ah Be No Gee (Youngs 
Children), an Indian advocacy organization. Mrs. Ballanger is an Ojibway. 

11,30 — Dr. Bruce Danto, M.D., psychiatrist and police officer; president-elect 
of the American Association of Suieidology. q 

11^50---Larry Dye, Director, Federal Youth Development Bureau. 

12 :10 p.m.— Panel : 

* Professor Patrick Keeuan, Urban Law Center. University of Detroit ; author 
of "An Illinois Tragedy : A Study of the Shipment of Illinois Wards to 
thfe State of Texas". > 
Harry .Swanger, staff attorney, National Juvenile Law Center; co-author 
♦of "law Tactics in Juvenile Cases." 
Jerry Miller, director, National Center for Action on Institutions and Alter- 
natives ; formerly commissioner of youth for Illinois Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. 
1 '00— Recess ' 

2 ,30-4 .00— Roundtable discussions among children about the day's testimony; 
recommendations from children. m 

Wednesday, March 29, 1978 - 

10 a.m.— Dr. James W. Prescot, Health Science Administrator, National Insti- 
' tute of Child Health and Human Development, NIH. 
10 :40 — Paula_ W„ a child who was incarcerated, 

11:00— Louis M, Thrasher, Special Counsel for Litigation, Civil Rights Division, 
Department of Justice, ; formerly Director, Office of Special Litigation Estab- 
lishing and Protecting the Constitutional Rights of Children and the Mentally 
* and Physically Handicapped. 

11 20— Flora Rothman> chairwoman, Justice for Chi^ren Task iorce, National 
Council of Jewish Women. I . 

11 :30— Dr. Edward Kaufman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. I uni- 
versity of California; editor in chief of the American Journal of^Bfug and 

Alcohol Abuse. * [ 

12 :00^-Two formerly incarcerated children— Minnesota. - J 

12:20 p.m.~rNester Baca, planning manager for Hogares. Inc., a residential care 

program for adolescents, Albuquerque, N.M.* 
12:40 — Formerly incarcerated child— New Mexico. 
1 '00— Recess * 

2 :30-4 :00— Roundtable discussions among children about the day's testimony ; 
recommendations from children. 

Thursday, March 30, 1978 

10 a m — Dr Robert Mendelsohn, professor, Department of Preventive Medicine 
and Community Heal£h, University of Illinois; author, nationally syndicated 
column; formerly National pirector, Medical Consultation Service. Head 

# 10^20^Thomas O'Connor, executive director, Prison Reform Task Force, New 

" # - York City. 
10:40 — Tony C, formerly incarcerated child^-Or,egon. 
11:10— Cathleen Nachtigal, director, Juvenile Law Center, Portland, Oreg. 
11 :25— Judge Romae Powell,' juvenile court judge, Atlanta. Ga. 
11:45— Linda Singer, author of "After Conviction* and "Grievance Mechanisms 
in Juvenile Institutions". 
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11:55 — Formerly incarceralSTelrtid — Tucson, Ariz. 

12:10 p.m.— Roundtable discussion among hearing examiners; recommendations. 
1 :00 — Recess, • * 

2 -30-4 :0O— Roundtable discussions among children about the day's testimony - 
recommendations from children. 



Pkess Background** : Hearings on Incarcerated Children 
March 28, 20, 30, 1078, at the Children's Embassy, Washington, B.C. 

Subject. — Incarceration of children. 

Major Abuses are: (1) Solitary con/inement for punishment and controlling 
behavior; (2) use of Thorazine and other drugs; and (3) Use of physical 
violence. . / ' 

The hearings were organized by Robert Clampitt, founder of Children's Ex- 
press magazine; cosponsors: National Coalition for Children's Justice, the Day 
iare and Cfctfd Development Council of America, and the Children's Cultural 
foundation. Hearing examiners, reporters from Children's Express (13 and 
under). Briefings logistics and support services and videotaping by assistant and 
associate editors of Children's Express (14-17). * 

Format.— Adult experts and incarcerated children will testify Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday from 10:00 to 1:00. From 2:30 to 4:00, there will be 
open roundtable discussions among children in the audience and Children's Ex- 
press examiners and reporters. Children will develop their own suggestions for 
- solutions. 

Background.— 1979 has been declared the International Year of the Child. 
This must include action by the U.S. Government and by the individual States 
to protect the constitutional rights of children anikto stop the abuse in institu- 
tions. The International Year of the Child should incthde all children. 

Results intended.— ^ 

(1) Inform the public. The public does not know thaFchildren are put in 
solitary confinement in this country. ^ * 

(2) Legislative change in States and Congress. * * 
i (3]f Executive action — President and Governors. 

-iJter l*} Children's Express will edit a book which will include testimony and chil- 
dren's roundtable discussions of that testimony with their prepared solutions. 

(3) Children's Express will produce a videotape of t^e hearings for use by 
child a'dvocates. 

Funding,— Federal Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. New 
Land Foundation, and National Office for Social Responsibility (NOSR). 
Who Is * * *t 

Children's Express. 20 Charles Street, New York, N.Y.; 212-243-4303. Chil- 
dren's Expre&s has done a wide range of investigations involving children in 
trouble. These have Included runaways, abused children, incarcerated children, 
children in mental institutiens. victims of incest, Children of alcoholic parents 
and many ^others. "Emerging from all of this has been a clear conviction on the 
part of Express reporters and other children that they want to know— have a 

* right to know— about the way our culture treats its children. The hearings 
> represent a new frontier and will show the seriousness and magnitude of the 

responsibilities children are ready and able to undertake on their own behalf 
in support of other children. Children's Express magazine exacts to begin regu- 
lar publication in the fall. The magazine published five issues in a national test 
distributing about 1 million copies throughout the United States and Canada. 
Children's Express has prepared a book called "Listen To Us!" In it Children 
talk about divorce, alcoholic parents, sex, religion, school, children's rights, run- 
aways, etc. As of November 1980. Children's Express will be. a syndicated news- 
I>nper column in newspapers all atrross the country. / 

Children's Embassy/Day Care and Child Development Council of America, 
711 14th; Street N\V. Washington, D.C.; 202-^38-2310. The Children's Embassy 
is a newly established advocacy organization. It has berii created by the Day 
Care and. Child Development Council of America and is administered by the 
.council's executive director, Jan Yocum. The Embassy is developing an infor- 

* Jnation program for Federal, administrative and legislative programs and will 

provide council members and others with such information. The Embassy will 
also provide technical assistance to council members on advocacy matters. 

■' V . . " . 
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Xntioual Coalition for Children* Justice. 1214 .Evergreen Rd.. Yardley, Fa. 
UX)07. ^LV2^5-423G. The National Coalition for Children's Justice is a nonprofit 
organization ded rented to improving tin- conditions of the 1 million euildren con 
billed each vear in our nation's jails, reformatories, mental lufcpitals and resi 
tfenttnl treatment fm ilitie> It .is the creation of Kenneth Wfcodeu. author of 
'Weeping in the IMaxtime of others* (McGraw-Hill), a hutioujHl> known child 
advocate The goal is to develop permanent coalitions of citizen advocates in 
various States— wall turns which will assume responsiliUit \ for tluuj inuring and 
upgrading of conditions » luldren endure at the hands of our juvenile }just ire and 
child welfare systems. < 

The Children's Cultural Foundation, iTJo Central Park West. Suite >01, New 
Vork. N.Y. 10024. . * ' 

Prets reprv*cntatir< - Joan YYorden and Jim U'Moniu^ ^ ^ 

( ant net x f»t furtfur infonmition — Robert (liunpitt. Wundii^CjilldrenV Ex- 
press. Jan Yocuiu. director Children \s Embassy . norrict^nvanaogh. cofounder 
of Children s "Express*. Mu iniel Srhivibinan. In. creator assistant editor func- 
tion ii* Children's Express, (ireg Aull. IT. Childreirs Express associate editor, 
head of wdeotape team, and all other members of the Children's Express team. 

. " ft 



Nation a i II k a it i x ms o x 1 n c a k ckh atkii run .ukk n 1 

in earlv spring this >ear. nine reporters from .Child reus Express Magazine 
conducted hearings in Washington. D.C. ou file .subject of America> Incar- 
cerated Children. During three uays of Hearings, the examiners, who ranged III 
age from 10 to 13 called twentv-iive exi>ert witnesses including doctors, public 
officials psxchhitrist.s. child advocates, reseurchcrs, and formerly incarcerated- 
childreu. The witnesses came from inan\ parts of the conntfx to testify about the 
extensive use of solitar\ confinement, drugs and \ioleuce in controlling the 
behavior of institutionalized children. , • 

The purposes of the hearings were to inform the public ami to stimulate legis* 
lative change, particularly in the states. The hearings were widely covered 
Public television coAered them lixe and all three network* reported on thein. 
Thev were also widelv covered ou radio and in newspapers througlionj the 
country. It now appears 0 that Children^ Exp>ess.will Huidiift sitmhir hearings W 
in a number ofstates. aimed directly at ,sta*e legislative change * , / 

The hearings produced extraordinarily slit*cjumr testimony Most instrtu- 
tlonulized children have fiever heenMjurged tfifH ^rjmes or offenses yet they are 
subject to involuntary detentkm iwl uftm t?,'eatedji^ adult felons Psyc hiatrists 
testitted about the irreparable change done Jo chilcrreu by abuses like solitary 
coilWiueiit: doctors describe^ the daggers of iiiH|mropriate use ot drugs: and 
fornierlj incarc erated childreu described ^tment, tbat luost of us assort* on^v \ % 
with brutal totalitarian states \ • ol .*/ j". ■ - VWm , llU 

One earlv result of the henriiiptyvus a commit monk by John Ifector, Artmii is- 
trator of the Office of Juvenile Justice and DeHi^itnipy Prevention, lmrtle to the , 
course of his testimony : « . . . ^ . q ~ _ \ * . , ** 

■Tin proud'to be associated with >our landmark hUanufes \V* phUi to iHcOrpo- . 
rate the findings of your hearings-this one an 1 iWditioi.nl ones ^m^lJ * 
hold-iuto the activities of our Office <o help guide our pn^gn^nmitiC.en^ts ^ 
and we intend to include the findings and >our recommendat ions iff tn\r efforts 
to work with other Cabinet members, through the Delinquency aiut Amende J*' " 
tice Council. of which I am the Vice .Chairperson. And we will use^our re< 
mendations and your fludiugs. to which I can personal^ vouch 1 11 have a sp, 
sensitivitv. to help bring to the attention of the Cabinet members including 
iJepartuieiit of-Justicc, the kinds of policies and .practices that lead-to^the abus 
that you're stressing today." 

, „ T .„ . trt * h i a MP( 4vIpw KhowlnL' of the vldeo-tane of Uip National Hearing on Incar- 

Wa.J.li.iton. l> ('. «t ^™«™\tfjm. 
of the I>ay Care an.l Child Iievplopment Council of AmoHra ...i Mar. h 28 iO. 1978 ^tr £ >. »* _ 

~ m Thr^l'veiit received.pxtenslvc media coverage. Attached ls'one of the many newspaper 

art -i?!riI(SS5«"54i!e funded the Offlc of Juvenfle Justice and Uellnquency Pl*ve»tldn 

Children^ Justice and the Children's Cultural Foundation. 
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Tlie Hen rings were the result of six months of planning and represented a 
enlliilMirntioii among Children's Express and three sponsoring organizations— 
the Children's Embassy of the Day Care and Child Development Council of 
America, the National Coalition for Children's Jusftce and the Children's Cul- 
tural* roniidut ion. Funding came from tin? Office of Juvenile Justice and De« 
llnqueney Prevention through a grant by the National Office of Social Re- 
siKmsibilitj and from a grant b> the New Land Foundation of New York City. 

The young hearing examiners were backed up bj a team of ten teenage (14-17/ 
associate and assistant editors of the Children's Express. Six of the teenagers 
handled all of the videotaj>e preparations and then taped the entire three days 
of Hearings with broadcast-quality equipment. The other four teenage editors 
ran training sessions for the hearing examiners for six weeks in advance of the 
Hearings and handled logistics during the Hearings. t , 

In preparation for the Hearings, the examiners read a substantial body of 
material including • Weeping in the Piny time of Others'' by Keimeth Wooden, 
'Children in Adult Jails," a report by the Children's Defense Fund,, excerpts 
from testimony before Senator Iiircli Bayh's snb-comnlittee of the Judiciary 
(11)70. 1974, 1077) „ etc They met each week— sometimes two or throe times—for 
issue analysis, role-plays and for iuterviews with exerts in both substance and 
procedure. 

All of the hearfcig examiners had worked on Children's. Express Magazine 
and had participated in shaping the direction of the magnziifr tt>ward ad\ocaey 
article* In fart, the hearings emerged from an article that was being prepared 
on the incarceration of children and from an inter\iew with Kenneth Wooden of 
the National Coalition for Children's Justice 1 , The magazine had previously run 
articles on children in mental institutions and children in group homes. 

Robin Moulds, the 13-year-old chairperson, opened the Hearings with this 
statement : * 

"Over the past few months. Children's Express has been doiilg investigative 
research on children's fc iH>nal and mental institutions of the United States. We 
have found >ery shocking evidence of the degrading and inhuman abuse* prac- 
ticed in these institutions, sjith us solitary confinement for Extended periods 
of time, drug abuse and pip steal brutality. The Constitution establishes rights 
for all people, and this is certainly a violation of children's rights. The main 
purpose of these Hearings is to inform the public of American institutions' 
cruel treatment of mir society and to make legislative change to stop this/' 

During the three days of testimony, Hobin and the other examiners con- 
ducted an extensive and informed examination of all of the witnesses. Their • 
careful preparation made ^possible a real illumination of the.subject matter — 
especinll} in the questioning of the formerly incarcerated 'children. 

After each day's testimony, Children's Express editors Jed roun#table dis- 
cussions among children who attended the Hearings. In this way a remarkable 
dialogue was developed among ehihlrun vyho were being exposed to the infor- 
mation for the fir^t time. / 

To farther sjfppleiuent the testimony of witnesses during t he 9 week of the 
Hearings, Children's Express reporters interviewed Senators Birch Bayh and 
Hichard Schweiker, Judge Harold Greene, Douglas Besharor, Director of the 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, and Bill Pierce of the Child Welfare League. 

The Hearings on Incarceration have stimulated a 'great deal of discussion 
on the role of. the child in the International Year of the Child. A video-tape 
of the Hearings will be shown at a major International psychiatric conference 
in Australia, which will be exploring the role of the child in a changing wprld, 
and future" Hearings appear likely to be adopted by the United States project 
onlYC.' 



As plans go forward on Future Hearings, two priprlties have emerged. The 
first is to focus intensively on solutions while continuing to explore the prob- 
lems of incarceration. The other is to enlarge on the existing collaboration 
with advocacy groups so that there will be clear and determined follow-up 
in support of public awareness and legislative change. 

Children's Expre^Song-Jigo^ established the role children have to play in 
adtocaej. The Hearings in Washington represent a new frontier and show the 
seriousness and magnitude of the responsibilities children are ready and able 
to undertake on their own behalt and In support of other children. 
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l From the Children'* Express, the Magazine Written by Children J 
Democratic and Republican Conventions — Children's Express Program 

\ ' XT 

Children's Express proposes to cover the Democratic and Republican Na- 
ttoiai Conventions in Xew York City and Detroit. Two newspapers will be 
published and distributed at each convention. Renting will focus on issues 
surrounding the lives of American children, e.g. levels of education funding, 
health services, incarceration, constitutional rights, etc. 

Severnl schools will collaborate, some public and some private, in the selec- 
tion of Children's Express <CE) reporters add 1n the program. Together with 
classroom teachers, CR will identify a group of about 24 children, ages 13 
and under, who v\ ill befreporters for both conventions. Twelve teen editors will 
be selected to work wirt younger reporters. This mix will produce eight teams 
plus team administration. 

In late April reporters and editors will begin briefing and work sessions lead- 
ing up to convention week. The following is an outline of the proposed work, 
program, 

1. In-sehool preparation. Class projects will include the identification, study* 
and discussion of issues related to childhood. A whole class may become involved 
in preparing and supporting the reporters— an educational experience for all 

2. Kxpfo briefing sessions. All reporters and editors will meet regularly 
for briefing sessions with experts on children's issues, including House and 
Senate legislative experts, child advocates, researchers, political figures with 
a commitment to children and others. These sessions will be summarized for 
reporters' and editors' notebooks. jw, 

3. Xeivspaptr clipping scrviee. All reporters and editors must be knowledgeable 
about ^current events They will be provided witli a newsi«ipers and magazine 
clipping .service to that end. General information on all major issues will be 
provided, although the focus will be on children's issues. 

4. Summer preparation. Seminars and briefing sessions will intensify in June. 
At the same time, reporters and editors will start a series of pre-convention 
interviews that will add to their background information, produce material 
for the first convention newspapers, and generally prepaTe them for the con- 
ventions. • . . 

- 5. Pre-convention. Beginning in Madison Square Garden prior to the Demo- 
cratic Convention, reporters will talk to national media people, eg. Bill Moyers, 
Walter Cronkite. Roger Mudd. etc., to advance their understanding of tho 
convention issues and to further develop reportorial material. 

6. Convention eovcrage, At the convention, the eight CE news teams will fan 
out to cover all major news conferences and to conduct interviews with po- 
litical leaders, analysts and seasoned observers of the political process Through- 
out the convention' they will focus on issues most affecting children but will 
not be limited to those issues. ^ 

7 Children's Express Jieicspapcrs. During convention week CE editors will 
lead reporters in roundtahle discussions concerning specific interviews as well 
as their general exigences. At the conventions, teams of transcribers and. 
editors will distill the material produced by the CE team and prepare it for 
publication in the CE newspapei*and elsewhere CE newspapers will be widely 
distributed at the conventions. «9 



^ [ From the Denver Post, Mar. 3. 10781 

Dollar-Tracer Places Blame for Children "in Hellholes" 

Washington.— |IT1)— Law professor Patrick Kennan held up a dollar bill 
and put a big •*"' on it with n blue felt-tip market*. 

"Now watch this, I can hand it over to Harry Kwanger there and he can hand 
It to Jerry Miller. And yon can watch it and trace it, because it Is marked. That 
is the nature of federal dollars. They can Retraced." 

Keenan was talking about abuse of children as well as abuse of dollars, and 
the Illustration was relevant to both. * 

Keenan, a law professor at the University of Detroit, was a Witness Tuesday 
at a hearing sponsored by children^ groups to explore the problems of youngsters 
who get liito tijouble. 
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Swanger, who is with the National Juvenile Law Center in St. Louis, and 
tivesal^tes^ifled National Center for Action on Institutions and Alterna- 

Most witnesses talked about the solitary confinement, physical abuse, isolation 
and use of drugs that juveniles often suffer in institutions. " »oiuuon . 

• But Kennaii said to forget about those tilings. 

Trace the dollars, he said. Watch the money. „ 

"Feieral money goes to maintain children in these hellholes," he explaineJ 
Maybe the fault does not lie just with the guy with the handcuffs and the keys' 
House " S 6 g "' V lmCk therG 0U Cal>ito1 Uil1, Ma * be Uie guy in the White 

If anyone •wants to end abuses of incarcerated children, he can do it bV tracinc 
the money, controlling the money, threatening to cut the money, Keenau said 

Federal money goes to institutions for such things as educating the retarded 
training youngsters with learning disabilities or teaching the Emotionally 
disturbed. rf 

Witness Kenneth Wooden, an author and consultant who has studied juvenile 
institution^, said youngsters with those disabilities, as well as mere runaways or 
children who violate "status" laws— crimes that/aren't crimes after a certain 
people " ' UP incrtrcera t ei1 with potentfdfiy violent and criminal young 

If the law required auditing and strict accountability of that money, Wooden 
said, the homes would really have to be educating'or caring for the vouuesters 

And more institutions would differentiate between the "status offenders'' who 
may have done nothing more serious than avoided school or bought liquor, ana 
the criminal offender.*, he said. ' 

The' hearings were organized by Children's Express magazine, a publication 
mostly run by children. 1 

Each witness was questioned by "hearing examiners" ages 10 to 16 before tele- 
vision cameras operated in par^ by children, and with an audience that included 
several young reporters from the magazine. 




(From the DPI Daybook, Mar. 29 and Ho, 1978 J 
% Incarcerated and Abused Children 

(Witnesses to include previously incarcerated children, lawyers, doctors au- 
thors and government officials/)— * uw-ww, 

(By the Children's Cultural Foundation and Children's Express) 
"Juvenile Institutions 
[By William Clayton] 

Washington (UPI)— Youngsters in juvenile homes often suffer solitary con- 
finement, corporal punishment, harsh treatment or even the "20th century strait- 
Jacket"— drugs— witnesses told a heaTing today. 

The remarks iy^e_atthe first of a series of hearings organized by Children's 
Express magazine aruTTKree organizations dealing with issues affecting* youth. 

The hearings, held at the office of the Day Care-and Child Development Council 
li!^ ta * UVenile mention and to 

Each witness was questioned by "hearing examiners" aged 10 to 16 before 
television cameras operated in part by children, and an anuience including sev- 
eral young reporters from the magazine. 

' Harry Swanger of the National Juvenile Law Center in St. Louis, told the 
hearing, Corporal punishment is a way of life in juvenile institutions The use 
of drugs, the use/of mace (a crowd control soray), are a general thing. There are 
strip cells and so on. There is a pattern emerging of massive serious violations of 
kids rights." 

Law Professor Patrick Keenan of the University of Detroit said many institu- 
tions use drugs on youngsters to calm them or isolate them, 

"That's the 20tfc-century straitjacket," he said. "Ai#bpdy who administers 
drugs that way for other than the medical interest of the child, has committed two 
crimes^aggravated assault and medicakmalpractice." ?K 
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He said prosecutors should file more cases against such practices— * We do not 
need new laws for that ; the laws are there." 

Kenneth Wooden, author and consultant who has studied children's detention 
homes, said solitary confinement "is widely used In juvenile penal institutions 
throughout the United States. Just about even facility 1 have visited in 30 States 
htes some form of punitive isolation for those children who break rules or are 
otherwise troublesome." ♦ 

The practice should be made a felony and should be done away wit^rooden 
safc. Yefluvenile authorities consider solitary "their ace in the hole for^ontrol- 
ling lyW^x" he said. , , _ 

John Rector, Administrator of the Federal Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention, told the hearing President Carter is committed to drying 
to end abuse of children and reform of the juvenile justice system. 

"Detention, and incarceration should be reserved for the few who commit 
'serious or particularly violent offenses*," Rector said. 

Law professor Patrick Iveenan held up a dollar WU and put a big on it 
with" a blue felt-tip marker. l J 

"Now wafch this.- 1 can hand it over* to Harry 'Swanger there and he can 
hand it to Jerry Miller, and you can watch it and trace it, because it is marked. 
That is the nature .of Federal dollars. They cant>e traced." 

Keenan was talking about abuse of children as .well as abuse of dollars, and 
^the illustration was relevant to both, 

Keenan, a law professor at the University of Detroit, was a .Witness yesterday 
at a hearing sponsor**! bj children's groups to explore the problems of youngsters 
who get into trouble. 

Swanger. with the National Juvenile Law Center in St. Louis, and Miller, di- 
_ rector of the National Center for Action on Institutions and Alternatives, aHn 
v testified. 

Mostly, witnesses talked about the solitnrv confinement, physical abuse, isola- 
tion and use of drugs that juveniles often suffer in institutions. 

Rut Keenan said to forcer 0 bout those tli'iurs. I'n e the doHars. he said. Watch v 
the money. "Federal money goes to maintain children in these hellholes,*' he ex 
plained. "Maybe the fault does not lie just with the guy with the handcuffs' and 
keys. Maybe it's the guy back there on Capitol Hill. Maybe it's the guy in the 
White House." . 

If anyone wants to end abuses of incarcerated/children, he can do it by trac- 
'ing the money, controlling the money, threatening to cut the money, Keenan 
-said. f- I _ 

Federal money goes to institutions for such/hinss as educating the retarded, 
training youngsters with learning disabilities, or teaching the emotionally 
disturbed. s. \ y » 

< Witness Kenneth Wooden, an author and consultant who has studied juvenile 
institutions, said youngsters vv'ith those disabilities, as well as mere runaways 
or children who violate "status" laws— t rimes that are not crimes after a certain 
age — often wind up incarcerated with potentially violent and criminal young 
people, s " 

If the lawfre^uired auditing and strict accountability of that money. Wooden 
said, the homes would really have to be educating or caring .for the youngsters 
And more institutions would differentiate between the "status offenders" who 
may have done nothing more serfous than avoided school or bought liquor, from 
_ the criminal offenders, he said. 

The hearings were organized by Children's Express magazMe. a publication 
mostly run by children, which has had some test distribution and plans regular 
. publication this vear from its New York headquarters. v 

The hearings/held at the office of the Day Care and Child Development Coun- 

7cil of America, were set up to call attention to practices in juvenile detention and 
to boost legislation to change them. 

Each witness was questioned by "hearing examiners** aged 10 to 16, before 
television cameras operated in par* by children, and with an audience that in- 
cluded several young reporters from the magazine. 

The United States emphasizes human rights abroad, but everyone from the 
President down should turn attention to U.S. institutions' "violations of the 
legal, moral and personal rights of our children," Senator <3eorge McGovern, 
Democrat, South Carolina, said today. 

McGovern testified ^at" a hearing into children's incarceration, sponsored by 
children's groups and Children's Express magazine. • 
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i.,,h™ ma ? az , ,ne -' l«e««l;i«»rtered iu New York, has had some experimental dlstri- 

• Si!!'" 1 " lans . "F nta Ji tati-r this year. The hen rings, ^ich opened 
- * * ' Were > nt the t)lfice of the I)a - V Care and Child Development tauncl 

Looking up from his witness" seat at the -Hearing Examiners} ageti 1 10 to 13 
sUtfog-nt a table on a raised platform, McGovem said, "J s ironmnhat in the 
2; ,° £ WWC " f a MOmber ' " e f ^uently cut off mo„Sto countries 

h™. f b .V n,an riKhts ' an(I «>«>««vue to provide millions of dollars to institu- 
tions that continue to \ iolate human rights of children.- 

richM irtotafUfJ'-^ tIlUt " - Al,lerica " can ,ive With tlmt there are serious human 
lights v lolatioiis in our country, not the least of them violatiohs of the legal, moral 
and lwrsoiialfffghts of our children," he-said. " • ' 

* ' where the fauKf exawinei '- Kobin Moulds of Nelv *°«* asked McGovem 

,nzV»t li'f.fJ/w „m ? veryone ' rom tIie President on down.'! MeGovern said, add- 
U • Sh " W '* « ,ass ^' t0 monitoring treatment of children in Institutions, 
so that ••minimum standards*/ decency- are maintained institutions, 

Jfnml-\ l !j b ° ^ me , d - T^f' ide,ltine(I 0I "y »s "'Mary N.,» said, "I just curled, 
n i f. n, • a ," (I k,i,d . of '" a st,II,or for a few • • • "-hen I was locked 
up. 1 fantasized nlKiut suicide all the time. I wished I could go into a coma ° 

„ Tf ,?? m M ,» " X C ," nU0t think of any circumstance under which a child ought 
to be put in sohtury. I think it is a barbaric practice. Most of these children are 
in need of more counseling. , n n , ca 0 f more human contact, not less '' • 
Dr. Robert Mendelsohn, of the fniversity of Illinois, said the real probleTnWlth 
• in trout, lo is that they are part of a pattern of "so Man ™t starts 

at birth., - -isolation- is the key word," said Mendelsohn 

/■J"'""!.? are .l" 0 !^ 1 from their mothers at birth, children are isolated when 
they liav^ inrdicul treatment, mothers most often formula-feed their babies and 
at every step, the youngsters are isolated, he/said. ™ 

"How can we.turn this around?- he said. "There is no point in looklnfc at solu- 
• tions that do not work. I do not look at drugs. I do not look at professionals 

„ Ji '. ,e an f ver not come from psychologists, pediatricians, schoolteachers, 
psjclnatrists, or lfurses. Professionals are usually the problem " 

People who run homes for children, Mendelsohn said, need to be nicked for 
qualities of closeness and caring. ( . v*.*™ iui 

[From the Detroit News, Mar. 29, 1978] 
/ Harsh Treatment Called Way of Life ix Juvexile Homes 

— > 

Washington'.— (UPI) —Youngsters in juvenile homes often suffer solitary con- 
finemeut, corporal punishment, harsh treatment or even the "20th eenturv strait- 
jacket '—drugs; witnesses told a hearing yesterday. : 

The remarks were made afcHhe first of a series of hearings organized by Chil- 
youth PreSS magazine - and tIiree organizations dealing with issues affecting 

The hearings, Held at the office of the Day Care and Child Development Council 

~ " • ?1 \"f f N y ere f ^ t l u I> t« ™» attention to practices in juvenile detention and to 
boost legislation to change thenar 

Each witness was questioned by "he- a ring examiners'- aged 10 to 16, before 
.television cameras operated, in paft, by children and with an auflienee that i£ 
eluded several young reporters from the magazine. 

HarrjP Swaiiger of the National Juvenile Law Center in St. Louis, told the hear/ 
ing, ( orporal punjshinent is a way of life in juvenile institutes. The use of , 
drugs, the use of Mace (a crowd control spray), are a general thing. There are • 
strip celW and so on. There is a pattern emerging of massive serious violations of 
Kids rignts. ^ « 

Patrick Keenan, a law professor at the University of Detroit, said many in- 
stitutions use drugs on Youngsters to calm thein.or isolate them 
,i 'T m £* > the 20 i h ee " tur y -^traitjacket," he said. "Anybody who administers 
drugs that w&yjor other than the medical interest of the child has committed 
" two crimes— aggravated assault and medical malpractice." 

He said prosecutors should file more cases against such practices * 

* * • We do not need new laws for that; the laws are there," he said 

Kenneth P. Wooden, author and consultant who lias studied children's deten- 
t on- homes, said solitary confinement "is widely used in juvenile penal institu- 
tions throughout the United States. 1 
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"Just about e\ery facility I ha\e \isited in 30 stages has soine form of punitive 
isolation fur those children who break rules or are otherwise troublesome," he 
said. . ' 

The practice should be made a felon.\ and should be abolished, Wooden said. 
£et juvenile authorities consider solitary "their ace hi the hole for controlling 
kids," he .said, 

John Rector, administrator of the Federal Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention, told the hearing Piesnlent Cartel is committed to trying to 
end abuse of children and reform of rhe juvenile justice system. 

'Detention and incarceration should be reserved /or the few who commit seri- 
ous* or particularly violent offenses. " Rector said. 



[Froni the Sun, Baltimore. Md.. Mar 2D, 197S] 
Witnesses Describe Abuse, Bi^t^ngs in Reformatories 
(By Lynue Olson) 

Washington. — Mike, a 15-year-old Indian youth who has sepnt more than one- 
third of Ins lite in reform >chool, was matter-of-fact as he described the heatings, 
drugs, gassing and solitary confinement he and other young reformatory inmates 
exi>erienced. 

I've been beaten by the staff. I've been handcuffed and chained to my bed for 
acting up," the boy. his black liair falling below his shoulders, calmly said yester- 
day "They took my clothes away and put me in solitary confinement in a little 
cell, like a jail. I've seen kids tear-gassed." 

Anthony, a 14-year-old who was confined in the same Minnesota institution, 
was sent there for truancy and for dri\fng without a license, lie recalled seeing 
a boy thrown on the floor by other inmates, who then "used his head as a mop." 

Mike and Anthony joined psychiatrists. gmernmeitf officials, law enforcement 
officers and other expeits yesterday in < n attempt to call attention to the condi- 
tions of the estimated million •children incarcerated annually in American jails, 
reformatories, mental hospitals and detention homes. 

One by one, they told at a hearing of neglect, sexual abuse, the use of drugs 
and solitary confinement to keep youngsters under control, and frequent inmate 
suicides* 

"Corporal punishment is a way of life in juvenile institutions," said Harry 
Swanger, of the National Ju\enile Center in St.. Louis. " The use of drugs, the use 
of Mace are a general thing. There is a pattern emerging of massive, serious 
violations of kids' rights.'" 

The^iearing. organized by Children's Excess magazine and three national . 
organizations dealing with juutli issi e.->, was held in the office of the Day Care 
ami Child Development t'ouiicil of Anieileu. The witnesses were questioned by 
"hearing examiners." all 13 years of ajze and under. 

Most youngsters who are sent to institutions should not he; there in the first 
place, .said John Rector, administrator of the .1 istice Department's Office of 
.Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

Detention and incarceration sliou d be reserved for the few children who com 
mit serious offenses." he said. "The juvenile justice system in this country is 
basically a failure because it doesn't lisciiminate among tyi>es of actions." 

In fact, he said, children who are not lawbreakers hut status offenders- 
truants, runaways, 1i eorrigibje^"- are more likely to be Institutionalized and 
put in solitary confinement tlfat those convicted ot crimes. 

Later. In an interview. Mr. Rector said. "Some institutions of course, are better 
than others. JBut most of them are overloaded with^kids who shouldn't 1k> there. 
*And wjien institutions don't have enough staff to*cope with the children, they 
often use inappropriate methods, like drugs or isolations, to control them." * 

J. Kenneth Wodden. an author an consultant who has studied children's de- 
tention homes for six years, reported that virtually every facility he has visited 
in 30 states 'has some form of punitive isolation for those children who break 
rules or are otherwise troublesome." 

But that practice and other methods of abuse will probably continue, lie said, 
because of the "politics of indifference — from the White House to the local 
county organizations. Kids don't vote, Those who are powerless are the most 
abused,*' v 
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After the hearing, 10-jear old Mara r.ofcier, oue of the questioners, indignantly 
echoed the sentiments of M*~ Wooden : 

"I think its really unfair that people can t get away with doing tnose awful 
thing* to adults, hut they can do them to cuildren,"*tue girl told a reporter "I wish 
people would realize,we have rights, too/' ' 



x (From the Washington Post, Mar. 30. 1978) f 

kv* Solita«y : Tub Lost Child hood of Joanne W. 

YOl TH i»ANF.L PKOBES JUVENILE CONFINEMENT 

/ 

(By Donnie Radcliffe and Jacqueline Trescott) 

On the null* were Mack and white hiow-ups vf children—one looking through 
prison hum. another huddled m a prison cell, and a third stretching his arms out 
through the cell peeiihole At a table in front ot the photographs sat five children, 
all reporters from the l'liUdreh'» Express, a New York-based publication, who 
convened in \\ ashiiigtoiffor three day.^of hearings on incarcerated children 

A few feet away, sitting at the green-felt-draped witness table and facing a 
buttery of television cameras, was Joanne \\\, a 21-year-old Illinois woman who 
as a child had been institutionalized for seven years. She was testifying about 
her flrsr-hand e\i*erience in. foster homes, a mental hospital and reform school 
hut particularly her oS days in solitary confinement. Jdanne w/ twice was tied 
onto.a bed and severely drugged. y 

"What did you lose iu life from being incarcerated?" asked Robin Moulds a 
13->ear-oid student at New York's exclusive Chapin School, and the moderator 
or the hearings* -I last out on my whole childhood and never going to a regular 
school." said Joanne \Y . her voice never changing from a matter-of-fact mono- 
tone. 

p -Though the adolescent questioners and the witnesses came from different ends 
of the American experience, their youtlyprovided them some common ground 
in understanding the situations of the M>,000 children who are estimated to 
inhabit public institutions on any given day in the United States. 

"How would j.m deline an institution?" Moulds asked Joanne w/'Ifs a place 
to throw nwn> iwople they don't want to bother with„anymore,'\was the reply 

During the questioning Moulds appeared impassive, and later she explained 
that she was aiming WJ^Judge-like posture. "But at times I have felt like erring 
It hurt that I could he part of a society that could do these things, the horrors 
of solitary coiillnement. the forced drugs/' said Moulds. 

Her Park Avenue background (and the representatives of Children's Express 
ranged from low-income to the upper-class) didn't create a distance with the 
witnesses, she added. "I don't think w<» have ever thought of being different We 
» are all kids. Just the feeling of being alone, being isolated in solitary, Is some- 
thing every teenager has felt." 

One adult witness testified that in a 30-state survey of juvenile penal instltu- 
tions. he found -'some form of punitive isolation was used for children who break 
rtjles or otherwise cause problems." The practice, he says, often hides behind such 
Cfipheiuisms as "Quiet Itooui," "Mediation." "Time Out," "Restraints" 

At times during i% testimony, now in Its third day at the downtown storefront 
headquarters of Da? CaiUkund Child Deatfppinent Council of America, gasps 
were heard from the speculitors, some of t%i vacationing schoolchildren: 

Joanne H. is not her real name^but it Is one she prefers to use. She Is over- 
weight, her smile tentative. She also.is strong-minded and gifted, and as a child 
tested out with an intelligence quotient of 1*10. 
« Her mother was single, sometimes on public aid} sometimes doing clerical 
work, and aware of Joanne's potential. Advised by social workers that if Joanne 
were made a ward of the juvenile court she would be sent to a boarding school 
and given proper education, the mother agreed 

. J* Ut i f i, i ever . (|llite worked out t,iat way. After two days In boarding school— 
the only black face In a sea of white faces," .says her lawyer— she* was called 
unruly, shipped off on a melancholy seven-year odyssey of foster homes, deten- 
tion homes, a mental institution and a training school, 

"The first time I was tied up, the first time was when they titled me'as a bully M 
Joanne \\ . recalled. 
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-^Toward the end of hor detention, she came to the attention of a Chicago attor- 
ney with the Legal A*id Soeiet>. Patrick Murphy, who used the civil rights laws 
tuW the Illinois Departments of Mental Health and Children and Family Serv- V 
ices for unwarranted and excessive treatment of Joanne W. in her 58 days of 
solitarv confinement. 

Kenneth i\ Woodeu. exeeuthe director of the National Coalition for Children s 
Justice describes tjpiear loiiditions of solitary confinement. "The rooms are 
dirty, damp, vermin-infested and vile-smelling." 

lie sajs forced, isolated confinement can. upon occasion, have a devastating 
effect on* the mind and bod\. impairing \ ision* coordination and hearing. 

Joanne \V s case was initially thrown out the lower court bur on unreal the 
lusher court ruled the contrary, The state settled out of court, ghing Joanne W 
&>5<)iH) Joanne came out of it pretty well." said Murphy. "She's bright, strong, 
with tremendous potential. There are worse cases, believe me." 

l»gues*. M says Joanne W. "that I mis.s most* the (hildhood I never had. If 1 
can do something to help others like me. well, maybe that's good.*' , 
1 E\ery iKMiiiy of Joanne W.s $25,000 is gone today, spent by her in a year-long 
spree of going places i California three times) and buying things (a jukebox, a 
pinball machine, a stereo set. some glass dishes) she bad ne\er bad a chance to 
own before 

The White House already has announced a national conference on children 
to »e beM here n»*\t vear in the context of the Yearof the Child. 

That* one of the reasons .Children's Express (which scooped everybody at 
the Ueinmratie National Convention by reporting Walter Mondale's selec- 
tion as vice president) has been investigating runaways, abused children, the 
children of alcoholic parents and victims of incest. 

This week s bearings were called to inform the public, and hopefully influence 
state legislatures and national politicians, to change laws that permit solitary 
confinement. The.v were patterned after regular congressional hearings, with wit- 
nesses bringing films, drawings of prison cells and statistics. But it was the fact 
that the> were roinened by children (guided by Kennet)i Wooden) that attracted 
the major media, including a live telecast by WET A' (Channel 26) as well as 
eongressional interest, Sen. George ^IcGovern (D-S.D.) is scheduled to speak at 
this morning's concluding hearings. 

Joanne W. said she spent a long period of solitary confinement, tied to a bed 
in spread-eagle fashion, after she struck an attendant. 

They tied me up and administered s^iots (Thorazine) and I was iu restraints 
that time for about 30 da>s. ' she said, as the questioners took notes and watched 
the impassive look on her face. 

What was it like? a*ked one. 
It became a matter of life. Sometimes I w ould have dreams and pretend I was 
somewhere else." Joanne W. replied. "It wasn't fantasy. It just occupied my 
time." 



[From the Post'Tribun<\ Gnrj. I ml.) 

Kins' Panel Studies Jivenm.e Detention 

(By Patricia O'Brien) 

Washington.— For three- days tbev ignored Washington's spring weather 
sitting behind a long green table at the Children's Embassy, a daycare facilltv 
bright with wall murals, picture hooks and Raggedy Ann dolls— listening to 
horror stories. 

Behind them were photographic blow-ups of children in mental institutions 
In front of them was an impresshe array of national, jinenile detention experts 

They heard about the abuse of isolation cells, over-dosing \\ith4rugs*. beatings 
and homosexual rapes. They fired off question after question, their attention 
rarelv waive ring. 

• What is happening in institntfons incarcerating children is a national (lis 
grace." dertared the chief hearing examiner at one point 

• None of this is necessarily unusual. Hearings are held all the time in Wash- 
ington on social problems. But this one was different, because not one of the bear- 
ing examiners at that green tabfe was more than 13 years "old. 

"We studied hard for this." said Quin Bakaty. 11. of New York City. Dressed 
in neatly pressed pants and a tie. Bakety presented an earnest picture of dedica- 
tion—even while blowing up a pink balloon. "We need some diversion." be said. 
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Hnkat.v and *J1 other \ew' York children, all reporters for Children's Express 
Magazine, spent two months preparing for the hearings, which were co-sponsored* 
by the National Coalition for Children's Justice (NCCJ) and the Day Care 
and Child 1 development Council of America. 

"These Iritis absurd material like si>6nges." said Robert Clampitt, founder 
of the magazine and an attorney. "They* rend, they become good interviewers. 
They are astonishingly w ell informed. Must kids, I believe, are dying to do some- 

tbmg responsibie,_am1 they are/* 

('laiupitt said the idea for having children conduct the hearings, which were 
televised locally, tame through talks with the founder of NCCJ. author Kenneth 
P Wooden, an ardent advocate of juvenile detention reform. 

•The children read his hook I Weeping In the Playtime Of' Others'), plus 
all rhe material we could get our hands on." said Clampitt. They're \er> in- 
terested in the plight jif kids contined in institutions They \e all done advucacv 
* . reporting for our magazine." 

Children's Express first came fo*liational attention during the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, when Clampitt 's determined neophyte rei>orter.s managed to 
write relatively decent .stories— something scooping the adults. ^Politicians safd 
int'Redihle tilings,:' said Clampitt with satisfaction. They weren't on guard, and 
they talked too much We got terrific stuff. Once that dynamic was there, the 
kids became interested in many substantive issues." 

In preparing for the hearings here, the hoys and girls, some as voung as 10. 
met each week to review the material the.v were reading and talk about it among 

them<e]\<>s- They held mock hearings, taking turns role-playing "witness" and 

"examiner" Clampitt and Wooden brought in experts, including an ex-prison 
inmate, to brief thofli further.' 

"What I\e heen learning really blows my mind." said Charles Hollings/l2. a 
ohuhhy-faced lioy^with n shurt-cropped Afro. -I used to figure kids who were 
put in institutions had done something had. and they should be punishedrWhat 
we ve learned i> weird." 6 ^ 



[From the New York Times, Apr I, 19781 
Children Cross-Examine Children About Incarceration 
(By Karen De Witt) 

W\Kin_\oroN. .March 30— 7t looked like a Congressional hearing. Under klieg 
lights and televisions eye, witnesses and panel members tired questions and an- 
swers back and forth. 0 # 

What Was your attitude toward the guards? What was your attitude! toward 
society after your incarceration? Did you feel you indeed belonged in an insti- 
tution? What was solitary like? 

Adultlike* questions followed by adultlike answers came from youthful lips dur- 
ing three days of hearings here this week on incarcerated children. Held at the 
Children's Embassy of the Day Care and Child Development Council of America, 
the hearings were si>on.sored by the Children's Express, a New York-based pub- 
lication for youngsters, with to focus on the plight of the country's estimated 
100.000 incarcerated children. Testimony was given by -adult experts and the 
youth ^themselves. 

The panel was made up of 9-tVl 3-year-old staff members of Children's Express, 
and though their queries stfemed judicious and dispassionate the 13-year-old panel 
moderator. Rohin Moulds, from Xew York's Chapin School, said afterward. "At 
times I felt like crying." * 

Like the wist majority of children who end up in public institutions, the wit- 
nesses were mostly status offenders who had committed no crimes. A status .of- 
fense is a minor infraction such as running away from unfavorable family situa- 
tions, truancy or incorrigibility. For such offenses, some youngsters end up heing 
drugged, restrained, housed in small, unsanitary rooms or in solitary confinement, 
and treated like criminals in prison. , 

her seven-year ordeal . 

A 21-year-old black \foman who called herself Joanne W. cooly chronicled her 
se\en-year journey through foster homes, detention homes, a mental institution 
and a training school. "I never tried to escape or entertained the thought of run- 
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ning away," she said. ' I had nowhere to gp. M Whefi Joanne was 10 years old, her • 
mother,' who was single* was ad\ised by him ial workers that Juanne would get* a 
proper edmatiou if *he were made iuward of the state of Illinois. Instead, she 
was shipped from place to place anflEhiarked as a bully. She was drugged and 
put in solitary confinement before a Chicago lawyer with the Legal Aid Society 
learned about her. 

• The lawyer. PatrUk Murphy, sued the Illinois Department of Xleutnl Health 
and (thildreu and Family Ken taw for unwarranted an excessi\e treatment of 
. Joanne W. She ended up with $2o,00J in an out-(»f-conrt state settlement. 

fc Similarly, Mary Nason.' an ls-y ear-old from JaiiesWlle. Wis., fomid herself jn 

* Imulic institutions for shoplifting when she was 14. She was first sent to a psy- 
chiatric hospital for five mouths, and when released she ran away from home 
ami li\ed on a % farm. Returning home on her lOtlf birthday . she was turned in to 
the police as a runaway by her older brother . * 

lie thought it for the best/* she said mihjly. She wns put in a reform 
school for girls. many of whom she said were prostitutes and muggers After five 
months, a so« ial worker placed her in a group honie She ran away again, worked 
« as a waitress and started taking drugs, but ^decided she didn't want that kind 
of life. • . & 

She tried living wfth an ohter lister, but was ousted when her sister objected 
to her puppy. Back in a reform school, she was put into solitary confinement fot\ 
50 days for trying to escape. , k 

Like Joanne W.. Miss Xason's situation was brought *to tfie attention of a 
lawyer. Thouuis K Dixon, of the Youtli Policy and Law ("enter, Inc.. in "Madison. 
Wis. They are currently suing the state institutions. 

There is no formal structure for bringing public, attention to tjiese cases. They 
are usually discovered by social workers or \isitors who report what they'\e seen. 
One of the things proposed at the hearings was a public review 1 process. 

Witne^es at the hearings said that 7.*"> percent of the girls incarcerated were 
status offenders, The statistics are similar for boys Met ween .*> and 10 percent of 
the children inmrverated are \ioieut or ha\e committed a criminaroffense.,, 

An adult witness. Kenneth Wooden, author of "Weeping hi .the Playtime of 
Other.** America's Incarcerated Children." testified that many institutions hu\e 
isolation rooms for recalcitrant children which are not much more than cells with 
euphemistic names : "Quiet Room," "Time Out" or "The Blue Room " 

A typical isolation area hadj l>een ^constructed in the corner of^he hearing 
room \\\ was a box. six feet high and fi\e feet wide, with six-aiid-a-half-iiu If walN 
and covered windows. Only through i>eep holes in the windows and doors could 
* someone inside see out. 

MANY COMMIT SUICIDK . - %m% 

The treatment of incarcerated children often leads' to their suicide, according 
to another adult witness. Dr r Rruce Dnuto. a psychiatrist and police officer 

The \ery things that ghe rise to iiigh suicide in children outside, institutions — 
isolation, feelings of inadequacy and worthlessness— are duplicated in institu- 
tional settings," he <?aid. > 

Drugs are also used on children to calm ihem or isolate tliein. said Patrick 
Kennan, a law professor at the University of Detroit, "That's the 20th century 
strait jm ket. Anybody who administers drugs that way for other than the medical 
interest of the child has committed two crimes, aggravated assault and medical 
malpractice." . 

On the final day of the hearings. Senator George Me(Jou»rn. Democrat of South 
Dakota, noted tlie irony of cutting off money to countries that violate human 
rights while continuing to provide millions of dollars to institutions that con- 
tinue tt> violate human rights of children." 

From the three days of hearings and often dramatic testimony. Robert Clam- 
pitt r the adult founder of Children's Express, said that the publication hoped to 
inform the public of the treatment of -incarcerated children and get legislative 
changes in Congress and the states. 

While their youth provided the common ground for witnesses and hearing 
examiners, there was no doubt about the gap in the j^ihlhood experiences of the 
incarcerated and the Children's Express team, 

When one witness told of being punished by having to scrub floors with a tooth- 
brush and walking up and down stairs with arms in the air until '.'the matron 
got tired of w'atehlng you," a young examiner asked, "Didn't you tell your 
mother?" / 
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^, ^ * [ From the Washington Star, Apr. 2, 197&1 

Children's Express : A Public "Porum for the Young Folks 
(By Randy Sue Coburn) 

The book cases at the Day Care and Child Development Council on 14th Street 
are filled with volumes such as "What Can I Do Now, Mommy?" But the chil- 
dren there, last week, were interested in other questions. 

Questions a Unit the physical abuse and the solitary confinement and the thora- 
7'ne doses given tu many children in some ot America's juvenile corrective 
institutions. r r 

In succinct terms, the question was. What to do about incarcerated children? 

The questioners, youthful staff members of a publication called the Children's 
Express. You've heard of Children's Express: It's the kid's magazine that 
cooped adults covering the Democratic convention^ 1976 by being the first to 
reveal the .selection of Walter Moudale as Jimmy Carter's running mate. And, 
yes. Children's Express is still around, a new kin(f of children's advocacy 
journalism. 

It s a professional-looking little magazine, based in New York. Five editions of 
it have been printed in the past few years.*Next fall, the plan is to go monthly 
at 60 cents a copy, heralding the arival of the International YeaLof the Child. 

And dentists, take note . Childreja/ are bored by "Highlights," tfle publication 
Yor them that >uu seem to order a^erfunctorjfctafr the drills. Children's Express 
rejH>rfers say so. That's one reason why m> frrouls are excited about the maga- 
zine " says reporter Debbie Oestreicher. Debbie is 13. 

Since the Mondale scoop, Children's Express has been getting a lot of attention. 

That's partly why several formerly Incarcerated children— most yf them com- 
plainants in court cases against the institutions that once confined them — showed 
up from points across the country for Children's Express gearings at the Day 
Care and Child Development Council this week. (So did adults professional^ 
concerned with the issue, including Sen. George McGovem.) 

According to Children's Express rfounder Robert Clampitt, one of the publica- 
tion* biggest edges is that it insists r\perters must be 13 years old or less. "I 
don't think a professional reporter would have ever gotten (Nelson) Rockefeller 
t > admit he'd been outsmarted by Bo Cilloway.*Adurts tend to talk too mifcti, to 
turn Into pedagogues when they talk tfo children. Suddenly, they're saying too 
much "for their own good." I 

The core of Children's" Express is Hbout 30 children fr # om New York-area 
schools, both private and public. But another couple of hundred children around 
the country have done work for Children^ Express-. And almost 2,000 of them 
* contributed to the upcoming book, "Listen \o Us," in which they discuss topics 
£ike divorce, alcoholic parents, sex, rellgionAschools, and runaways — as well as 
children *STi$tys concerning all Of the above. \ 

It's a natural metamorphosis for us to move into advocacy issues," says Clam- 
pitt. a <J50>) ear-old former Wall Street lawyerybf independent wealth and a gentle 
way with children who once helped organize the Head Start program. 

This week's hearings, co-sponsored by>ne National Coalition for Children's 
Justice, The Day Care and Child Development Council of America and the 
Children's Cultural Foundation, were also organized by Clampitt. 

The Children's Express* Washington expenses, which included rented video 
equipment, were supported hy three different foundations. 

Their advocacy now will take the form of a book about the hearings, and 
video tapes of the proceedings for "use by child advocates." 

Clampitt Kays < hildren aren't especially interested in the drawings and poetry 
of other children, the main content of most other children's magazines. When 
he decided to launch Children's Express three years ago, he started with little 
more than the idea that children could accept the responsibility of reporting and 
. he taken seriously. 

"The big thing," he says, "is to get them involved. -Responsibility is a trans- 
% forming experience for children as well as adults. We started with 14 kids who 
kuen nothing about politics and had little interest In it. Suddenly, they became 
buffs. It wasn't just the^Mondale -scoop.- Tbey did art extraordinary job." 

Clampitt begari^the magazine as a private enterprise ,4 but in order to mafce the 
magazine work properly". In that situation, he says, "we'd have to turn over the 
control of It to backers. We didn't want to do that, so we're turning it over to 
. a non-profit foundation, the Children's Cultural Foundation." 
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Funds from Sears Roebuck, a prtfmlnent advertiser In about 1 million test 
Issues of Children's Express, made the Republican Convention trip to Kansas 
City financially possible— after the Children's Express performance at the Demo- 
cratic convention in New York made it tea sible. • 

When then-12-year-oM Lee Heh Margolis recognized Mayor Daley on the floor 
at Kansas City, she asked him about the Chicago riots and was told, "Don t 
believe everything you hear, dear . . . that Isn't true." W 

Her story spread beyond the Children's Express newsletter into the front page 
of the Chicago Daily News, along with an observation from CE photographer 
John Engel: "At first he (Mayor Daley) thought Lee Heh was going to ask 
him questions line how old he was and do you like your job." M 

Lee Heh is the adopted Korean daughter of NBC reporter Marjorie Margolis, 
who Invited another Children's Express reporter to appear on her weekend 
^talk show. Robin Moulds' mother Mitzi was, until recently, a producer Of AB( s 
"Good Morning America." Frank Borgerson. one of the former incarcerated 
children who testified at Thursday's hearings, appeared on "Good Morning Amer- , 
lea" Friday. . ™ 

Asked about the Importance of such parental connections, Children s Express 
adults say strict standards avoid abusing the Children's Express name and 
connections. * • . 

When they strike out on a story, Children's Express reporters are briefed h> 
their editors— former reporters, aged 14 to'l7— and equipped with tape recorders. 
Adults handle the heavy editing chores on stories that read the w reporters 
like Debbie Oestreider talks. 

Discussing the interviews with former incarcerated children, she says, *I had 
kind of a stereotype about what they'd be like. I thought they'd be hostile and 
brutal about answering our questions. But they were really nice. It was strange." 
- 1 When the hearings were over, the chief hearing examiner, 13-year-old Robin 
Moulds, said: "Some adult reporters have told me that the hearings weren't 
very professional. But a lot of other adults said our questions were more sensi- 
tive than an adult's would have been.'VS * 

Robin, who wants to be a journalist some day, ended the week deciding she 
has a way to go before becoming a hardboiled reporter: "Some of the incar- 
cerated kids got to be good friends of mine.. It was really hard for me to probe 
them. Tony was so shy, I felt ever/ question we asked just tore him apart." 

By the day after the hearing ended, the Children's Express team was vislmy 
flagging. Like adult journalist* ending an out-of-town assignment, some of them, 
including 10-year-old Ma Lozier, caroused on the last night. 

To release the tension, they turned out the lights and held a seance to call 
up the ghost of one of the world's most child-like spirits; they were trying to get - 
in touch with Charlie Chaplin. 4 

° [From the Detroit Free Press, Apr. 3, 19781 
Juvenile Journalists Listen io Children's Problems ^ 
(By Patricia O'Brien ) 

Washington.— For three days they ignored Washington's spring weather, 
sitting behind a long green table at the Children's Embassy, a day-care facility 
bright with wall murals, picture Books and Raggedy Ann dolls— listening to 
horror stories. y , ' A , 

Behind theme were photographic blow-ups of children in mental institutions. 
In front of them was an impressive array of national juvenile detention experts,. 

They heard about the abuse of Isolation cells, overdosing with drugs, beatin gs 
• 'and homosexual rapes. They fired off question after question. Their amtrtion 
rarely wavered. • f 

"What is happening in institutions incarcerating children is a national dis- 
grace/' declared the chief hearing examiner at one point. J 
• None of this is necessarily unusual, Hearings are held all the time in Wash- 
ington on social problems. But this one was different, because not one of the 
hearing examiners at that green table was more than 13 years Qld. 
■ * "We studied hard for this." said Quirt Bakaty, 11, of Xew \ork City. Dressed 
in neatlv premed pants and a tie. Rnkatv presented an earnest picture of dedica- 
tion—even while blowing up a pink balloon. "We need some diversion," he said. 

Bakaty and 21 other New York children, all reporters for Children's kxhress 
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magazine, spent two months preparing fur the hearings, which were co-spon- 
Mire 1 by the National Coalition forVhiidren s Justice (NCCJ) and the Day Care 
and Child Development Council of America: 

"These kid* absorb material like sponges," .said Robert Clauipitt, founder of 
the magazine ami an attorney. "They read. they become good intcrwewers. They 
are UstmiKhingly well informed. Most kids. n»elie\e. are d.\ing to do something 
responsible*. and ihey aie " , * 

Clampitt 'said the ulea for hating children, conduct the hearings, which were 
tele use I lumlly. came through talks with the founder of NCCJ. author Kenneth 
r Wooden, an ardent ad\ oeate of ju\ enile detention reform. 

The children read his book r Weeping in the Playtime of Others'), plus alt 
the material he lould set onr hands on.' 1 said Clampitt. Thej re \ery interested ' 
m the pfight of kid* uuittned in institutions. They \e all done nd\oency reporting 
for (air magazine.'' 

Children s Express tir& t came to national attention during the 11*70 Democratic 
National Coin cation, when Clampitt * determined neophyte reporters first re- 
port e<fcnov\ President Carter's selection of Walter Mondale as his running mate, 
M/uopmg the adults. Politicians .said incredible things," said Clampitt with sat- 
isfaction "They weren't on guard, and tUey talked too much. We got terrific* 
stuff* Once that dynamic was there, the kids becatne interested in many sub- 
stain i\ e issues." 

In pit-paring' fur the hearings here, the boys and girls, some as young as 10, 
nut ea«h \\eok to re\iew the material they were reading and talk'about it 
among rhemselws The.\ held mock hearings, taking turns role-playing "witness" 
and examiner Clampitt and Wooden brought in experts, including an ex-prisoti 
inmate, to briet them farther The adults, hoping the gimmick of a child-run 
hearing would tiring publicity to tlw?ir cause, were delighted to participate. 

Wliat l \e been learning reafly blow?, my mind," said Charles Ilollins, 12, a 
i hubby -faced buy with a short-cropi>cd Afro. I used to figure kids who were 
put m institutions, laid dune something had. and they should he punislieil What 
\M \v learned is weird.' He stopped and thought for a moment, frown ifl^*' I'd 
probably tij la commit, suicide if I had to endure those things," he said matter- 
oi-faetly . 

'the most effect i\ e moments of the hearings enme during the testimony of 
children win. had been abused in detention centers and institutions. 

One ynung woman, identified only as "JoAnn XV.,*' told of an entire childhood 
spent first in foster homes and then in an Illinois mental institution, because 
ft tht huk of adequate ju\emle care facilities in that state. She recounted 
experiences kiu li as being tied down, spread-eagle to her bed for days at a time. 

"Did you e\er ha\e any hope of escape?" asked the chief examiner, Robin 
Moulds. 13 

I had dreairts, pretending I was somewhere else," answered the ydung woman, 
now 21. * 



[From Criminal Justice Newsletter, Apr. 24, 1078 J 

Rkctok Stkering OJJDP to Advocacy Rrus 

Jolm % Rector is making it costal clear these days that he intends to enlist 
the full weight of his oflicc in the dri\e for maximum deinstitutionalization of 
jmeniles. ^ 

fluxing been at OJJDP for about a year. Hector lias now- taken cfiarge full* 
and U impressing. his personal stamp on its work. Rector— who came to, OJJDP 
after serving an i-oun^el to the Senate Jut enile Delinquency Subcommittee and 
helping write the Jinenile Justice Act- has become an increasingly (aitspoken 
ad\ oca te of change. m * 

A ia>e in point is the hard-hitting s|>eech Rector deli\ered Match 28 at the 
Children's Embassy in Washington. DC Here are some excerpts which clearly 
show Rotor's view s w on the issues in juvenile justice : 

The traditional 'solution' for Jin enile crime has been to upgrade personnel, 
unprotc seniles or refurbish futilities. The [Jin enile Justice] Act tells us that 
this is not adequate. What we need is an uncompromising departure from the 
torrent practice of institutionalization o\erki!l which undermines our primary; 
influence agents family, church, school and community. We must support 
policies and practices which pcotcct our communities while also assuring justice 
for our youth." 

ii - : 
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We must shift our resources toward de\ eloping productive responsible youths 
rather than reinforcing delinquent or undesirable behavior. . - 

"The current overreach of the ju\enile system in its reliance on detention 
nnd incarceration is particular^ shocking as it affects so-called^ status offenders 
. . Man} status offenders are arrogant, decant and rude— and some are sex- 
ually promiscuous. "Detention or incur* eraton, however, helps neither them 
lioi*" ns Some of these children cannot be helped, and others do not need help. 
Real help, for those who need it. might best take the form of di\erting them 
from the \icious c>cle of detention, incarceration and crime 

"Some youthful offenders must be removed from their homes, but detention 
and incarceration should be .rcsened for those who commit serious, usually 
violent offenses." . 9f 

The Act mandates the participation of citizens, especially >outh. Congress 
mandated that those closest to the realit> of the jmenih* justice s>stem. namely 
3 uuth in the s.\stem. >honld purtnipate in the planning, operation and cwiluation 
of policies and programs'" j 

'Children, are entangled in a child welfare, juvenile Justice system that was 
established usteuMblj to protect them. but. in practice, far too often has rendered ' 
iheiu .subject to arbitral. \ and excessive lyxthwriO" exercised by parents, cus- 
todians and the State. The rhetoric of 'save.' -help.' or "treat' translates, far 
too often in reality . to abused,' neglected.' brutalized' and drugged.\The latter 
has lavoine an drwellian \ersion of .solitary contlnement." • ? 

We ha\e a moral obligation— in fact our Office bus a statutory obligation— 
to help assure that business as usual' h* rejected, at least as it relates* to 
imprisoned children " 

"I would caution you not tu be misled by- *ne\\' initiatives which would 
di\ert >«m from asscs.sing current •Ked^rnl policies or programs that ignore 
encourage or support the inappropriate incarceration or institutional abuse of 
our next generation." \ 

For copies of the speech contact O.J.I 1)1*. 



[From Prison Law Monitor> vol 2, No 1. June 1!>79— ronrlntliij: privilege grunted h> 
Institution Educational Services. Ine.J 

>l % Children in* Ccstody: Ocr Continuing- National Scandal 
(By John M. Kector* ) ' 

Another difficulty is thc**ort of stupidity that cornea fr6m the lack of 
imagination . . . People will read of a burglar being sentenced to ten 
years' penal servitude without turning a hair. They arc like Ibsen's Veer 
Gynt who teas grtatly reassured ichen he teas told that thr pains of 
hell arc mental: he thought they cannot be so bad if there is no actual' 
burning brimstone. When such people are terrified by an outburst of 
robbery with riolcnc( . or sadistically excited btf reports of the white 
slave traffic, they clamor to ./ww sCntKncjcs of two years' hard labor 



supplemented by a flogging, which v sa joke by eomparison. They will 
try to lynch a criminal who illtreats a child in some sensationally cruel 
manner; but on the most trifling provocation they will inflict on 41 * 
child the pfistfn demoralization and"tlie -prison stigma which^'onth 
it for the: rest of its life to ctime as the only employment open t 
prison child. The public eonseience would be far more activ<\if 
punishment of imprisonment were abolished, and we went baek}(o 
rack, the stake, the pillpry* ajul the lash at the cart's tail. 1 \ 



The Children in Custody ^Initiative is in part an endeavor to prick the public 
conscience regarding the scandalous way in which we persist in treating both 

* * 

•The points of \lew expressed afe personal and not necessarily those of the Department 
of 'Justice Mr. Rector resigned as President Carter's A/hninistratoi -of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice (OJJDF> on April 25. 1070. He previously served as Staff Director and Chief Conn- 




^Hastings 

^Oeorxe Bernard sVatt', The Crime of Imprisonment, Citadel Press, First Pnper Back 
Edition. 1901, pp. 16-17. • 
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troubled children and those actually who have violated criminal law. I am 
especially pleased with this t flfort which was develoi>ed and funded at my direc- 
tion while the Administrator of the Ofliie of Juvenile Justin* is the subject u>f a 
PLM special issue and that I am able to provide an overview in conjunction 
with the excellent articles denlmg with the specific funded projects. -This ini 
tiative represents. a sul>stantinl>i«ijnmituicnt to Senator Birch Bayh's Juvenile 
Just fee and Delinquent} I'revcnrion^Act both in its letter and its spirit. 

The office of Juventte^ Justice nnft Delinquency Prevention (UJJDP) was 
established in U*74 as a refuse to the growing recognition of the inadequacies 
.and abuses of the juvenile Justice sydtein A clear consensus emerged from con- 
gressional hearings supi>oriiyi .strong incentives for the development of com 
niuuity> ba*ed programs uu^* serv ice/> as alternatives to traditional processing 
which »* heavily relied upon indiscriminate detention and incarceration. This 
foius was felt to be particularly advantageous for the noncriminal cases such 
as Ihe status offendei s and* neglec yed or dei>endent children And. in fait, man- 
dated that j.*articipating states ami territories-rt'inove the noncriminal group 
'from detention and correctional facilities. » 

Iui[)ortantly . the Congress was toncerneil about far mo$e than the noncriminal 
ui&es. The i>rohibition on the uistodial liuudliiig oftho.se cif&es was not dOaU wim 
as a matter of great controversy, but was spavined in a strougly nonpartisan 
manner by the clear denial of basic human rights to a significant i>ortion of our 
disenf raiichised citizenry. The Ait provides specific incentives aimed at broader 
reliant e on volition, including the development., maintenance and expansion of 
approaches, including the follow ing : 

«a > The n.se of subsidies and "other financial incentives or disincentives to units 
of local government, or other effective means that are designed to": 

* i n retime the number of commitments of juveniles to any form of juve- 
nile facility as a percentage of the state juvenile population ; 

i li ) increase the use of nonsecure community-based facilities as a per- 
centage of total commitments to juvenile facilities ; and 

uih discourage the use of , secure incarceration and detention. 2 
ib) Trojects designed to develop and implement programs .stressing advocacy 
activities aimed at improving services for and protecting the rights of youth 
impacted by the juvenile justice system. 3 

tc ) VcAith initiated programs and outreach programs designed to assist >uuth 
who othervvi.se would not be reached by traditional youth assistance programs.* 
ul ) Community -based programs and services to^vork with parents, youth, and 
other family members to maintain and strengthen .the family to avoid an out-of- 
home placement.* ' 
* ie> I'omni unity -based programs and ser.vices for the prevention of delinquency 
through the development of foster-care and shelter-care^hoines. group homes, in- 
dependent living programs, twenty-four hour intake .screening, volunteer and 
crisis home programs, clay treatment, home detention and other nonsecure, 
humane and eost-eflfactive alternatives.' * 

if) Programs dcsfgnecl to encourage and enable state legislatures to consider 
and further the p ureses of the Bayh Ac t both by amending state laws where 
necessary, and by devoting greater resources to those purposes.' 

Thus, the Congress noted ami responded to the inordinate preoccupation of 
the juvenile courts with the nom i iniinal cases, but designed the Act to adefress 
systemic detention and institutional overkill. It was with this more comprehen- 
sive persi>eetive.in mind that the Senate Judiciary Committee noted as it re- 
authorized the Ait in 1077. that the lives and the potential of millions of juve- 
niles are falling between the cracks of our juvenile justice' system. " They were 
alarmed about the inappropriate, inhumane, ami costly — indeed a surtax — 
res pun A* to olir least organized.-jMmrest. most vulnerable groif^of American citi- 
zens vvhalever the label, be it abused, neglected.Miicorrigible. predelinquent, seri- 
ous delinquent or violent delinquent* * 

The. significance and dimensions of unnecessary detention and incarceration 
are staggering and it i> not possible, within this article, to reiterate the awesome 
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•Jmenilp Jti«tk»> Am^ndm^nt* of H>77 Report of tlie Committee on the Judiciary on 
S 1021. Keport No 95-1 6T>, at p. 34. May 14. 1977. 
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list of injustices and violations of human rights associated with what is euphem- 
istically called juvenile justice. 

Over 600,000 children were admitted* to juvenile detention and\ correctional 
facilities in a recent year * Of these, 513,000 were admitted for what so-called 
professionals call short-term detention" for_an average of 144 hours. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 of the long term and 225,000 of the p*her commitments were non- 
criminal cases. 1 " Additionally, nearly every other Jan holds children, 22% of whom 
are nuueriniliyU cases. 1J Little is known about the private institutions which ac- 
count fot siguitluint depruation whether not for or lor profit. Whether public or - 
prUate, as expected, significant percentages of the youth are poor and non-white, 
and. cuntrarj to popular wj th, nmnj of the noncriminal charges are filed against 
nonw'hite >outh. In fact, in most major urban areas nearly half of the incorrigible 
cases involve nonwhlte youths." * 

The economic c^st of maintaining secure facilities are likewise staggering. The 
average cost for Tuc-arcera ting a youth is $18,000 per year. This is nearly five 
times tjbe average cost of a year in a group home and many times the cost of 
probation servfces. Ju flsca^ll)74, the fifty states slpent more than $300 .million 
operating detention facilities and less than $30 million on community -based resi- 
dential programs.^^As^kliltou HeUor and David Gil man point o\t in an article 
in Criminal Justice Review : / 

The increasing reliance upon detention and institutionalization as a response 
to deviant behavior is no longer justifiable. The costs are exorbitant. Construct- 
ing new security room runs to about $40,000. If amortized through a twenty-year 
bond is»ue..the cost would rise to $1-10,000. Add to this figure the $12,000 to $25,000 
per year for inmate care and ser\ices, and we see a very compelling economic 
reason to end our reliance upon institutionalization." 

The fact that the leaders of the earlier juvenile court movement were con- 
cerned with greater governmental intervention into the lives of children and 
their families rather than the jails and reformatories which incarcerated juve- 
niles goes a long way to explain today's absence of appropriate facilities." In 
part because of nonrationa^ intake procedure* and the failure to institute intake 
on a 24 hour basis, unlike many secure detention facilities, most altei native pro^ 
grains never operate at maximum capacity, and in fact fall between 40 and 60 " 
percent* of maximum. 1 * I suspect that thet courts carry the major share of the 
responsibility for such failures. 'Actually \uXs somewhat peculiar that anjone 
would think that a court of law ought to be used as a conduit for social services. 
Some, however, link this perspective to the notion that the court s coercive author- 
ity can be used to^ force agencies to provide services far children. The hypo- A 
thetical merits of this assertion are the practical realities, namely that non-* 
criminal case jurisdiction has been with the courts for decades and the services 
and appropriate facilities often do not exist, and therefore clearly fc make it 
untenable. 

The traditional solution for juvenile delinquency has been to upgrade personnel, 
. improve services or refurbish facilities. The Juvenile Justice Act tells us that 
this is not adequate. What we need is an uncompromising departure from the 
current practice of institutional overkill which undermines our primary influence 
agents — family," schools, church, and community. The Juvenile Justice Act was 



• Children in Custody, U.S. Dept. of Justice, LEA A. 1977. 

" Department of Justice. OJJDP, Program Announcement, Deinstitutionalization of 
Status Offenders, "Background Information." p. 4. 1975. 

» Children in Adult Jails. A Report by the Children's Defense Fund, pp. 3-4. 1076. 

"R. Hale Andrews and Andrew H. Conn, "Ungovernability. The Unjustifiable Jurisdic- 
tion," 83 Y.L.J. 1383, 1386-13S7 (1974). * 

^Juvenile Delinquency Annual Report, 95th Congress, 1st Session, Report NO./93-17, 
pp. 28-20 (1076). * 

»* M How Did We«Get Here and Where Are We Going*— The Future of the Juvenile Court 
System." 1 Ctkn. J. Rev. 77. 83 (1976). ^ 

/ "Sec. Note; "The Courts, the Constitution and Juvenile Institutional Reform." 52 
'B.U. L. Rev. 33, 35 (Winter 1072). 

M Use of Secure Detention for* Juveniles and Alternative to it* Vse. Pappenport and 
Young, at p. 7 (1077, unpublished paper submitted and on fl ? e with the OJJDP). 

"•See Rena K. Uviller. Position. Paper on State Offenders. Children's Rights Project. 
American Civil Liberties Union, p. 2(1/24/75). • 

"See. 'The Right to be Left Alone," .Till K. McNtilty. in vol. II. So 1. 77>e American 
Criminal Law Revietr. Rerorted by Office of Youth Development. DHEW. Pub. No 
_73-26036. At n. 12. "unwarranted court Intervention mav not only be nnhelnftil but actu 
Hally detrimental to the development of a troubled family's ahllftv to cone with Its problems 
It can only further diminish the child's respect for the parent." At n. 24. Because of the 
wnlne interference of the modern famllv. chjirch school and community, csnec'allv In 
urban centers the role of prlnclnal keener of the social order and conformity falls Increas- 
ingly on the police and the conrts. The burden is not only too great for the courts rn 
handle .... H Is Inappropriate." 
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designed to help states, localities, and public agencies working in a new partner- 
ship with private agencies and citizen groups to develop and conduct enective 
deuuqueucy programs, to divert more juveniles from the juvenile justice process, % 
and to provide urgently needed aljpxnathes to detention'^aud correctional* 
tacilities. 

The current overreach of the ju\enile system in its reliance on detention and 
incarceration is particularly shocking as it affects^ so-called status offenders. 
These jotuhs are actually more likelj to be detained, more likely to be institu- 
tionalized, and once incarcerated, more likely to be held in confinement than those 
who are charged with or convicted of criminal offenses. Seventy percent of.the 
young women in the system are status offenders. This system is the cutting edge 
of the double standard. 1 " 

Many status offenders are arrogant, defiant and rude — and some are sexually 
promiscuous. Detention or incarceration, however, helps neither them u6r us. 
Some uf these children cannot be helped, and others do not need help. Ileal help, 
for those v\ho need it, might best be taken in the form of diverting them from 
the vicious cy.cle of detention, incarceration mid crime. 

As kdttiu Sehur has.so persuasively arguedr Saue youth policies will have to 
be based on a greater acceptance of young people omjheir own terms, a willingness 
to live with a variety of ltt'e styles, and a recognition ofHhe fact that young people 
of our society are not necessarily confused, troubled, sick or vicious. These atti- 
tudes cannot emerge- within the context of the present juvenile justice system 
with its paternalistic patronizing even hostile philosophy." " 

Soiue youthful offenders^must be removed from their homes, but detention and 
incarceration should be reserved for those who commit serious, Usually violent 
offenses. Such custody should be providedUn small community-based settings- 
While recognizing the need for some*securel>lacement, any appropriate strategy - 
should be narrow and well defined. Dr. Jerome Miller succinctly captured such 
concerns when he observed : , * 

"Although secure programs are needed for the truly violent offeuder^certain 
problems present themselves once such programs are begun. The existence of 
secure programs stimulates the labeling of more juveniles Jo flt the category as . 
in need of securityMhe potentially' violent, the person Who presents a 'danger 
to himself or herself. Such diagnoses multiply to fill the secure spots available/' 

Children are entangled in a child wejffrre/ juvenile justice system Hffiat was, 
established ostensibly to protect them, but In practice too often has rendered 
tnem subject to arbitrary and excessive authority exercised by parents, 




"see Patricia Wa'ld, status Offenders: Saturday's Children," presented Sept. S.1970, 
10 the b4th Ann"" 1 nf * | «» Amwi^n I'svchulocical Association, l , 10 ioroi 

a more perfect 
mission on tl 
Qxrls in Trou 

AP Eveu y i 7 cursory review of the handling of yoJng women reveals the Bluest •fflftSi" 
of the double standard See. U.S., LEAA, Cbiklren.in Custom; Report on the Juvenile Deten- 
?ion and ^ of JU71, 6 U0741 Female , off ^ e . r ^ ^ Zatioa 

Programs. 6, Female Offender Resource Center, -National Offender Services Coordination 
Program. American Bar Ansociatioft < 1*976). * ' n,.^». v«rfc 

Hee also AH A -I J A. supra, u 2 at 13. "The Juvenile Justice Standards Project s Nev> lork 
CiO Study found that although girls only accounted' for .02 P^^^^^^.}^ 
sample, they accounted for 100 percent uf the cases iin olvlng allegatio i s of ^ro^utlon, 
promiscuity, cohabiting* and 'general sex innuendo' ^ha/ever that may mean Jf ani ^mg) 

» Edwin M. Schur, Radical yoninter vent ton. Rethinking the Delinquency Problem, 108 
(New 'York: Prentice Hall 1973). „ „. . . 0 in . n 

*The Violent Juvenile Problem, Jerbme G Miller, The Boston Globe, Apr. 2, 1970 

a See, Children Without Homes. An Kxamination of Public Responsibility to Children 
in Out of Rome Placement, Children's Defense Fund, November 1U78. Jane Knltzer and 
Mary I,ee Allen, its authors, found: 

Families don't count. Few funds of services are available tor prevent unnecessary remo\al 
of children from homes, to ensure parent-child contact, to help reunite them once removed 
4#£or to facilitate adoption when appropriate. 

^r* Children don't count Thousands are haphazardly and inappropriately placed Some are 
even banished to other states — cut off from family or community ties and from state 
attention. , , ,,n . 

m Children are lost Some have no assigned caseworker; many are shifted from facility to 
i facility : and must remain in placement for too long. 

' Children are faceless. Child welfare officials CDF surveyed could not give the length of 
time in care of 53 percent, the age of 40 percent, or the race of 54 percent of the children 
for whom they were responsible * 

Children are forgotten. Inadequate monitoring and review procedure prevent children 
from being returned home or being placed for adoption. 

Children's needs are ignored by state and federal government. The state'R neglect of 
homeless children Is reenforced by the federal Rovernment's failure to monitor and provide 
leadership. Most federal dollars now mo toward maintenance of children In expenses out 
of-home letting* and very little for preveiiture child welfare services. 
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custodians and the state. The rhetoric of "save," "help," or "treat" translates, 
far too often in reality, to ' abused," "neglected," "brutalized" and "drugged." 
The latter has become an Orwellian version of solitary confinement* 5 ~ ^ 
As Susan Fisher, in The Smell of Waste, reminds us, we must be forever 
vigilant regarding slich matters : 

"This detention center represents the failure of ajl structures in urban 
'Society— family life, schools, courts*, welfare systems, organized medicine, 
hospitals. It is a final common pathway to wretchedness, Occasionally, a scandal 
in the newspaper, and outraged lavvjer, an interested humanitarian judge makes 
a ripple. The surface smooths rapidly over again, because, locked away in a 
distant part of town, sqciety forgets the children it does not want or need. . . ." u 
The OJJDT has a moral and statutory obligation to help assure that such 
business as usual is rejected, at least, as it relates* to imprisoned children. And 
that obligation formed the basis for the Children in Custody Initiative. 

Shortly after I was Confirmed by the Senate and assumed my responsibilities 
as Administrator of OJJDP, we adjusted the program strategy rather signifi- 
cantly. Rather than adopting the paat unrealistic, unachievable agenda oflpro^ 



pa^Mi 

grams, we targeted o)ir activities, (^Pressional guidance helped us to ajuopt 
this more rational approach. The Senate Judiciary Committee provided the 
following specific advice : \ 

\ . . . The [OJJDPTkos indicated tentative plans for future initiatives deal- 
ing with serious juvenile offenders, youth gangs, neighborhood prevention, 
restitution, youth advocacy, alternative education, probation, standards, an£ 
ajternatives to incarceration. While the committee acknowledges thatall,of these 
areas are important and nSay deserve extensive attention in the future, the 
Office should be cautious not to deviate too quickly from using its limited re- 
. sources to support those related to primary focuses of the 1074, Act, namely, 
' alternatives to incarceration, youth advocacy, and restitution. Odce the priority 
mandates have been fulfilled, then Jhe Office should certainly explore the pos- 
sibility of initiatives in other areas. Care must be taken, however, that the 
a\ailable resources not be dilyteu* through programs in tangential areas at this 
early periocl of the Act's implementation. A targeted focus relative to the Act's 
— primary thrust with fewer initiatives each year would serve to clearly state the 
priorities of the Office. The impjementafion of standards would, of course, be one 
vehicle to achieve these goals. 
^ Not too suxpri singly, John Forhan, then my counsel, and I decided to develop 
/ three majur^programs . Restitution. Youth Advocacy and Children in Custody.** 
Preparatory work as well underway when I reported to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee Qn September 27, 1977 : 
„ The' essence of it is that we will select, through our*plan review process and 
other processes that are available, States, localities, private entities, coalitions 
of persons, aiul other organizations that &re showing that deinstitutionalization 
can be accomplished. The program will help shore them up." *** 
* In October we established a Task Group with representation from several 
OJJDP Divisions, to compete the development. and selection tasks. Initially we 
set aside $38 million for the program. There were three components in the Original 
design, essentially the three' that were eventually funded : 

U) Supplemental award to participating States and their juvenile justice ad- 
visory groups, $8 million. 

»See. K. Wooden, Weeping in the PJQtUime of Others (McGraw-Hill 1970). 

**,Susan Fisher. "The Smell of Wasterrhe Children's Rights Movement: Oiercomtng 
ths Oppression of Young People, B. Gross and H. Gross. (Anchor- Books 1977). 

* See Footnote 8. supra. * . . . . A . . 

» Restitution was announced in early 1078. More than $19 million were invested in this 
alternative to incarceration. The Youth Advocacy Guideline was cleared and approved by 
all appropriate LB A A offices and submitted to the LEA A administration in March 1979 It 
will support projects iniorporatlng such approaches as the following development of coali- 
tions with business, industry, lafcor. churches, United Way. and other leadership groups for 
the purpose of protecting the Tights of youths and their families and helping to ensure that 
services entitled are Improved and provided . development and support of both individual 
and systemic or class advocacy whether It be by means of legal, paralegal or lay advocates ? 
encouragement of citizen, especially youth, participation in the development, implcmenta 
tlon. monitoring and evaluation of programs; development of efforts to assure access to 
quality educational programs and related services, and direct efforts to assure that im 
proner school expulsions or inappropriate and unwarranted suspension which clearly elim- 
inate career and other options be curbed and that sound alternatives are developed. Eight 
million dollars uere set aside for the area which was the only new area supported by the 
Carter Administration 1977 Juvenile Justice Bill- „ _ ' , - - . 

» ImniementatJon of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 10 1 4. Hear 
ings Before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 95th Cong.. 1st Sess. Sept 27, 1977. at p. 8 , 
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(b) Incentive grants to States and private not-for-profit groups. $20 million. 
fi*i National promotional campaign (multimedia), technical assistance and 
fiscal support : $10 million. . 

^ Inmijiw grants in excess ot $5 million were awarded on a statewide basis to 
Vermont. I'tah'and Washington. In each instance major change consistent with 
the J J f Aa was tu l>e accomplished either through executive order and'iinple- 
mentation ur through the implementation of a statute. In Vermont, for example, 
through a vull planned coordinated interagency agreement, the Juvenile Services 
Transitiun Project was funded with the dual objectives of institutionalizing 
complete multi agent) services foi children and youth in trouble and closing the 
state industrial school. « 

lpplemenul award* in excess of $10 million were made to all states participat- 
ing in the Act that were exclusively targeted for furthering the children in 
eiiAtod) objectives of the Act, with special emphasis on the noncriminal cases. A 
minimum of 30 percent uf thescna-w arsis were set aside, for private not-for-profit 
advocacy groups. ^ 

Each of the components were fashioned to assist in the implementation of the 
JJI>P Act. The objectives included the removal of the non-criminal cases from 
detentiun and eorrectiuual facilities, the separation of incarcerated juveniles and 
adults, the development of new approaches for the violent offenders in. need of 
secure placemen® the documentation of actual progress towards the accomplish- 
menu i>f itj goals, the identification of true barriers and obstacles to compliance 
as distinguished froin phony ur perceived ones, and more generally, to assist in 
the creation of an environment that would help foster implementation of the 
Act.** m — ' 

EEogress under the furmer administration had Jbeen extraordinarily modest. 28 
After an examination uf all the available data it had become graphically evident 
that unless a large scale effort was undertaken, many states would no longer be 
eligible for funds. In fact, tjie CIC Task Groui> reported that only>35% docu-\ 
men ted compliance in the area of the noncriminal ca'se^and 20% compliance re- 
garding the separatiuii of incarcerated juveniles and adults. Thus, even if the 
Initiative were an overwhelming success, it was certain that some states would 
soon be made ineligible fj>r funding. 

Since de Tocqueville, It has been the voluntary, noC for-profit sector that h#s 
been the main source uf protection of individual freedom and conceru for quality 
of life. The private advocacy groups were the key to the passage of»3iyh's JJDP 
Act. Siniilarly#they were central to our expectation for the CIC. WKaTcTid-we 
expect? Generally the following: , - » 

( 1 ) A decrease in the use of detention for noncriminal cases. 

(2) A decrease in the coming of incarcerated juveniles and adults. 

(3) .Improved informaiion on the number of incarcerated youth.* 

(4) An acceleration in the^number pf citizens concerned and involved in curb* 
ing the inappropriate placement of children. ' 

(5) A decrease in tin*- use of training schools and the expansion of existing 
community based facilities and greater^ reliance upon nonresidential programs, 
including non-intervention, ^ v 

Of course, it is premature to forecast how successful' these collective efforts 
will be, 30 but the activity of these several change>oriented groups in the 22 
states 51 is likely to have significant impact, not only in pricking the conscience 
of the public, but in providing the werewithall to expose those who ha^b a vested 
interest in the unnecessary and incredibly wasteful^ incarceration of dependent, 
neglected, non-criminal and delinquent young peopled 

The overloaded juvenile justice system is under fire for not stemming the tide 
of youthful criminal violence. We are, however, often and understandably 
blinded 1 by the lurid publicity given a relative smhll handful of violent juveniles 
and we lose sight of the. fact that the net of the juvenile system is very wide; 
that many noncriminal acts and minor delinquencies subject youth to unwar- 
ranted and unjust detention and incarceratiup, grossly disproportionate to the 
harm, if any, done bv the behavior involved. Our collective errors in this regard 



=* Tfak total W3lnJn^0Tj ( largest single federal investment tn the area^^juvenfie justice, 
was' embarrassingly long overdue. * * 

» See. Ford Administration Stifles Jutertile Justice Program. Vols. I and II, Hearings 
before V S. Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency,. 1075 and 1076. 

30 See, Archey Report. Office of Planning and Management, LEAA, Aug. 31, 1977 
* l Tbe private, not-forproftt^CIC grants were planned for 36 months with continuation 
af tar 18 months, subject to success exhaustion. . * * ' 
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are compounded by the fact that these indiscriminate incarceration policies 
which o\erloaded the ^meiiile correctional system permit the punishment of 
eveh fewer violent youthful offenders. 

For those committed to humane, rational care for children in trouble, it is 
important .to' bear in mind that many of those who spawned and nurtured our 
current bankrupt juvonile ju.*>tice process were well intentioned. Thus, it is im- 
perative to carefully evaluate programs popularly labeled "youth service bu- 
reaus." " community based." or "diversion," so as to ensure that the sterile, 
destructne authoritarianism often typical of training schools is not unleashed 
upun our comni unities under the protective banner of helping children in 
trouble. ■ - v 

There are no federal answers to the problems of juvenile crime and delin- 
quent >, nor should we divert attention from major reforms aimed at ameliorat- 
ing the po\ert>. unemployment, sexism and racism so relevant^to the quality o* 
life and opix>rtunities for our youth^ 

It is in > hope that the CIC will help assure that more of the long distance 
runners, not sprinters, essential to the children's movement will be_-;sustained 
than 'otherwise would be the case. It is absolutely vital that we coordinate to re- 
ject the repugtfant -policy of unnecessary costly detention and incarceration of 
scandalous uumbers of Americans which make a in«ckery of the notion that -we 
araa child oriented society. As Senator Birch Bayh has said, 

A MHiet} m*st expect ultimately to be judged by the way it treats its children. 
America cannot face that judgment day with an easy conscience." 82 



{From the Children's Bureau, HEW — June-July 1978] 

Children astPublic Advocates * 

f in washington, 10- to lo-year-olds conduct bublic hearings on abuses 
against incarcerated juveniles * . 

Can children play a responsible role in child advocacy? Can they conduct in- 
> funned public hearings, bring out important information on the problems of 
children, and help stimulate legislative change? 

* Many adult child advocates were convinced they can— after extraordinary 
hearings conducted bv children 10 to 13 years old in Washington. D.C , March 
J^30. Seated at u 'table under kheg lights and facing television cameras, a panel 

* of U children focused *on the plight of the nation's estimated 100.000 incarcerated 
joiuigsters. Over three days, they fired sharp questions at 25 witnesses, includ- 
ing formerly incarcerated children, public officials/psychiatrists, researchers 
and child advocates. The witnesses gave dramatic testimony about the use of 
solitary confinement, drugs and violence to control children in detention facili- 

* ties across the country- „ _ , . . 

The hearings Were planned by Children's Express, a New York-based news 
and ad\ocacy magazine entirely written by children in a professional journalis- 
tic style. Held at the Children's Embassy of the Day Care and Qhild Develop- 

• ment Council of America, the Washington hearings were sponsored by the Counj 
cil and also by they National Coalition for Children's Justice and the Children* 
Cultural Foundation. Funding came from grants by the U.S. Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention and the New Land Foundation of New 

York* * * * 

According to Robert Clampitt, a New York attorney who founded Children's 
Express and heli>ed organize the* hearings. "We planned these hearings to in- 
form the public and stimulate legislative change, especially in the States. The 
young examiners, all reporters for Children's Express, prepared for the hearings 
carefully over a two-mortth period through 'conferences, research and interviews 
with authorities. In Washington, the examiners were backed up by 10 teenage 
associate and assistant editors' Of Children's Express who handled logistlesrand 
taped the three days of testimony." 

The hearings produced some shocking testimony. Young witnesses told or 
being abused, drugged and isolated in solitary confinement for long periods. 

♦ Though most of these teneagers were status offenders, held for such minor in- 
fractions as running away from home or incorrigibility, many were treated like 



» "The Ultimate Crime," tf.T. Times, May 16, 1971. 
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hardeued criminals. Physicians described the use of drugs to control ybungsters, 
and psychiatrists testified about the damage done to children by abuses like 
solitary confinement. Kenneth Wooden, an expert on juvenile penal Institutions, 
told ot children locked for up to three months in small, damp, cold isolation 
cells, wearing oniy their underwear. 

Testifying at the hearings, John Rector, Administrator of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, pledged to "incorporate your findings in the 
t activities uf our office . . . and use your recommendations to bring these prac- 
tices tu the attention of cabinet members." Senator George McGovern (D.-S. Dak.) 
noted that miiiiuns of dollars are going to "institutions that continue to violate 
human rights of children."' — 

Because hearings conducted by children on a problem of national interest are 
unusual, the event was covered by the national TV networks and by newspapers 
across the country The findings and recommendations proved so valuable that 
additional hearings uu incarcerated children will be conducted by Children's Ex- 
pre^s reporters in seven States over the next 12 months, with funding provided 
by the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

Describing the hearings planned, Robert Clampitt said that they would focus 
on solutions and that Children's Express would work with advocacy groups to 
stimulate follow-up activities by State legislatures. "The Washington hearings," 
hie said, "showed that children are ready and able to play a serious advocacy role 
on their own behalf and in support of other children." 

For additional information and a summary of the Washington hearings, 
write to Robert Clampitt, Children's Express, 20 Charles St., New York, N Y. 
10014. • 



Interview With Sex. Bjbch BAyh — Children's Express Reporters- 
Washington, March 28, 1978 

(Senator Birch Bayh, (Democrat, Indiana) chairman, Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on the Constitution, with Children's Express reporters, Jared Hoff- 
man, 15; Guynus Sick, 12; Margaret Hoffman, 12; Debbie Oestreicher, 13; 
Lauren Bell, 13; and Chris Clay, 13.) 

Children's Express When you were working on the Judiciary Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, what laws did you work on in Congress? 

Senator Ba,yh. Basically, I was concerned about state laws and local laws 
and practices, that seem to make it almost impossible to treat our children, 
our young people, in such a way, that when they commit a minor misdeed we 
have a chance tu rehabilitate them and put them on the straight and narrow. * 
The Federal Government does not have jurisdiction over most illegal acts by 
children These are usually state 'laws or local ordinances that are violated. 
So what we are trjing to do at the federal level, was to write a national law 
that would create an incentive for states to change their laws and to change 
their practices. One of the things we tried to do was to recognize the fact that 
more often than not, when a child or a youth commits a minor misdeed, he or 
she is incarcerated, put in a jail or a detention center, with either young or 
older people who have committed very serious crimes. Of course, the result 
is not realfo to rehabilitate the minor offender, the first offender, but to give 
that tirst offender .a personal truing session with some of the kids and the 
cons that have been out on the streets and know how to cross wire ignition 
switches and hustle heroin and televisions and /everything. So the Juvenile . 
Justice Act 1 that we passed earlier in this decade — back in 1974— that was 
when that was passed -is an incentive te try to get local communities, counties 
* and states not^to put children who don't go to school or runaways from home 
in a juvenile Or adult jail setting^ with someone who has robbed tfie corner 
grocery store, has committed a rape or is part of an automobile theft ring, 

Children's Express. Well, what would you do with them, then? 

Senator Bayh It would all depend on what they did. I think that you all need 
to understand that just because someone is young, doesn't mean that they don't 
comniit serious crimes. You take a young, well-developed 15 or 16 year old 
boj or girl ... he or she can commit some very serious crimes. And someone 
like that who commits a violent crime — an assault and t?attery,,or murder or 
rape— that person has to be treated more like an adult. You cannot treat that 
person the same way you treat a 5th grader that just won't go to school ... or 
a 13 year old girl that runs away from home. * 



S. 821, The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency prevention Act became law on Sept 7, 
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Children's Express. A person w ho won't go to 1 school or who runs away— 
what would you do with them? 

Senator Bayh. Well, fir^t of all. I reall.\ would like to have a special place, 
a special kind of a center, in which children who commit those kinds of what 
we call *Utu» offenses really if you stop to think about it. running away from 
home and not going to school is not a crime unless you're a child, a young 
person Once >ou got bejohd the age of majority, it's not a crihie to run away 
from home or to not go to school Those are called status offenses. And what 
we want to, do is to ha\e a social place, see. a halfway house, a detention 
center. whate\er jon want to call it. one that is non-secure, that is specially 
designed to get those young, first offenders off the streets and then to get them 
to treat their problem in Mich a way that they dout run away again, or we 



can get them back into the .classrooms. So often, a judge will send a kid that 
woiit go to .school to the boy>' or girls' school to teach them a lesson and in- 
stead of teaching them a lesson, it teathes them all the tricks of the trade that 
the> learn from all the young toughs that have been there and have been out 
on the street time and time again It x should he kept in mind that manv of' 
these >oung people need no mter\ eution. but should just be home with their 
families. 

xfTTtTfcDREN s Kxpkess. B ut isn't that what |he institutions were meant to be 
first 

Senator Kami Ye^, the s>stem of juvenile justice which has existed in. our 
count rj traditionally has been designed to give special attention, special care 
special loiiceru to >oung people. That's why you do not alwa>s have to provide 
a law yer for a child or a jury for a child because the court -is trying to lean 
over bm-kwanrs to ileal with that child's problems ih such a way that they 
don't hit the front pages of the newspaper and tliey don't end up creating a- 
criminal record Hnf we have found that instead of really having that JfrW 
of unpad on \onng people, it tends to work the other way round Tha^hey 
are not given the kind of counseling ami advice and assistarVei tlnyreally 
need What I would like to see happen, and what would he periJnTted under 
our Juvenile Justice Act. is to have a new kind of counseling and guidance 
established in our school s> steins and communities. Right now, guidance and 
counseling are the kind service* tint we provide for Junior or Senior boys 
and girls in High School. We guide ami counsel them into course work and 
future educational or occupational opportunities— how to get a job or where 
von should go to get a better education. What we need, is in the grade^sVhool, 
guidance and coumseling so that when someone stops going to school, when a 
child stops going t»» school say in the 4th grade, there is somebody who has 
the responsibilitv to see wh>. Granted, this responsibility is ujtimately the par- 
ents. And \ou have to look be>ond the classroom, you have to And out what's 
wrong at home; majbe there's an alcoholic parent, maybe there's parental ill- 
ness, maybe there s « constant confrontation between mom and dad that the 
•child has learned as long as he or she is there, mom and dad don't fight And 
so what we need, is the kind of counseling service that can find the problem 
when It's still at a small enough level that we can solve it. Tnstead^of taking 
a child and either ignoring the child and letting the problem get worse and 
worse and wtlfse until the child explodes, or on the other hand, taking the 
child and putting him in a jail setting or a juvenile secure institutional setting 
where \ou co-mingle the bad actors with the not-so-bad actors. 

Children's Express, llave you succeeded in getting what you want and how is 
evervtliing going** 

Senator Bayh. Well, we're making senne progress! The program is designed 
so that there are several hundreds of millions of dollars from 1974 through the 
present that have gone back to states and local communities if they will ad- 
here to' our standard of keeping youthful status offenders and non-offenders— 
neglected and abused kids— separated from the more traditional kinds of young 
* people who commit traditional offenses. We are beginning now to establish 
separate centers. It's too early to tell whether it's going to w?>rk perfect!*, it 
probabfv won't work perfectly but what we hope is to be able to make some 
significant progress. And I guess if T could just say one tfflnc were trying to 
accomplish, and it's an over-simplification, but what we're trying to aceom- 
plish is to establish a system of juvenile justice so that each juvenile, so that 
each vouth bov or girl, is given the kind of attention that that young person 
reallv needs. In other words. If there's a situation where a girl runs i away 
from *ome -because she's tired of being sexually molested by her step-father, 
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father or brother, which happens frequently unfortunately, then a system that 
just picks this girl up on the street and puts her back in that home, or in jail 
doesu't solve tjhe/problem. There needs to be a foster-parent situation so that 
this girl can b<g*pnt iu another situation where there will be a surrogate mother 
ami father that can provide her with some tender, loving care, wistead of the 
kind of a tube she's keen getting. This can al*o happen to young boys. 

CniLfiuVti Km'kesn JIave von done un.v thing about drugs in institutions? 

Senator Hwn Well. we've tried I tirst initiated bearings on "Drugs and 
Institutions** in 1975, as Chairman of the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
lVliih|U«MU'.v More again, the unfortunate thing is that nio*t all of these Insttiu- 
tlniis urc> run by le\el> of government other than the federal government and it is 
now illegal fur that i^ud of conduct to take place. So what is happening is some- 
thing that cleanly, illegal and shouldn't be happening, and it's not a matter of 
passing new laws, but of enforcing the ones that we now have— getting better 
uualitied people to run the institution*. One of the things our Juvenile Justice 
Act is designed n'i do is u> establish a special program, out of the Justice Depart- 
ment, that trains professionals so that they can go in and mu these institutions 
the.v can talk to children and voung people, and understand their problems, and 
actually be able t<» treat them and to help them, instead of the old black-jack and 




. ^ hopefully 

sometime this vear. we will be able to get It out and perhaps, pass it this 
year' is to permit the federal (■overmnent to intervene to join and indeed 

initiate, i.mrt . a-es. suits, a^unst state governments in those institutions where 
the rights f if itniiv iduaN are being denied. When you mentioned drugs, what made 
me think ,U» i ut this, i*.4hAt in uiun.v of our institutions, let's say juvenile insti- 
tutions juvenile mental institutions, where children are put in there who are not 
1(H) percent by normal standards . ' . they have mental problems," but many 
of these problems tan be resolved.' many of these children can be rehabilitated 
and hve pret.v well, a normal life. Yet instead of hatmg the kind yf treatment' 
that most of us receive outside of the institution, what happens is that these 
children are drugged to the place where I would say it's like mental handcuffs, 
they become zombies. We've had experiences where they have been tied to the 
bed, they've been put in straightjackets, kept tied to the bed for 10 hours a day 
or 11* hours or is hours a da.v So instead of doing that now, that's so obvious — 
that they just give them a good shot of barbiturates or some other tranquilizer so 
they just lie there with mental handcuffs instead of rehabilitation. If this bill 
passes, this would give the Federal Goverument-.the right tu bring a suit gainst 
a state institution or a local institution that treats the patieftjts or the inmates 
of the institution in such a terrible way. 

Children's Kxpress. I know thatjsome parents can just abandon their kids— 
they can say that their kids are incorrigible therefore they wouldn't care what 
happens to them— J can't imagine that a parent who wants to put their kid in 
jail, for not obeying a rule that they set up can really have that much ieeHng for 
'their kid, but an awfullj lot of parents whose kids do go to an institution do love 
their children. Now. how can they let their kids be pumped full of drugs— don't 
they have to sigma permission slip or something? ** t j 
Senator Bayii Not once a child is in a mental institution. Parents or guardians' 
do not have the right to determine all kinds of treatment. Now certain kinds of 
treatment— say a major operation or certain kinds of perhaps, shock therapy— 
in some instances retire pa rental. approval. But what we're "talking about is the 
day to day kind of medication, sort of like taking aspirin, only it isn't like 
aspirin and we ha-ve found cases where aides and nurses, without doctors orders, 
give these drugs to our young people. 

Children's Express. But it's not for his health and it's just a restraint and it 
seems to njp-^at teast I know when, I go to camp, if you're going to be given 
any kind of drug whatsoever or even penicillin, your parents have to sign a slip 
that says they'll let them use penicillin on you. So I know it's not like camp but 
It's dangerous because if you get too much of if t, 3011 could die from an overdose 
Senator Bj/yii. There's no question about it. Not only 'would you die from an 
ov£rdnse % but you regress and joU get worse. You take a child that is put in a 

9 s 10. the Civil Rights of Institutionalized Persons Act, became law on May 23 1980. 
Public Law 9G-247. * 
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mental institution that is nut just a hopeless case, but 11 child that is below what 
\v<v would call 'normal." If that child recedes the right Hind of positive training, 
thai child can become a productive child and later productive adult. On the other 
hand, if that child is, sedated, day after day after day* year after year, that child 
will repress to the place that he or she can't even provide the kind of personal, 
rare to take care "of their normal bodily functions. So you're absolutely right, 
it > .t terrible kind of thing, but you're also absolutely right, ncaie of our public 
institutions are aiivthhig like your pmate camps. Although just because a place 
*i> prmne doesn't assure that our children won't be mistreated. The very unfor- , 
tuuate ingredient about a public institution is Uia,t most of them have so many 
patients or in-mates and so few doctors or so few counselors that they can't get 
personal attention. So they treat everybody like a bunch of sheep. And that's why 
people set worse instead of better in institutions like that. And that's why we 
fe*»l that tin* kin(T*>f a'suit. the ability of' the Federal Government to look into 
these institutions, and if the state didn't do the job to say just because a person 
is put in a mental institution or a penal institution doesn't meatOhat they sud- 
denly lose all rights as American citizens. SThey have certain basic rights and 1 
think what we will do by passing legislation like that is make the states do the 
jobs better themselves. No state really wants to have that kind of thing happen. 
I don't want it to happen either. But when we have record after record where 
people have been killed and maimed and have been changed for their entire life- 
time bj mistreatment while they are in a public institution, an institfTtton that 
is supposed to he caring for them and who ends up killing them, there's no ex- 
cuse for that kind of thing. f 

Ciiildrln's Express. I've never heard of a case where anyone was actually 
against civil rights — I mean Children's Rights — so who is actually keeping the 
institutions going and who actually wants them to continue? 

Senator Bayh. Well let's take the example tjiat I just mentioned . . the ef- 
fort that w« re making now to let the Federal Government have a chance to look 
into the mental institutions where children are being kept -retarded children, a 
partucularlv pitiful kind of thing where most of us and most of our children are 
horn what\ve would call "Bright eyed and bushy tailed*' and they are just full 
of vigor and you can jusf see .the wheels turning and just like those of you 
here . . . we know that with God!s basing, were going to be able to have a 
wholesome \ physically and mentally) fit person grow, a child grow and become 
an adult. When you take these institutions where children are placed in them at 
an early age. where they do not have that capacity, it is really a very pitiful thing 
and it becomes worse when you see the way the government responds. The peo- 
ple who are opposing our effort to let the Federal government look into those 
institutions and gee whether the states are violating individual rights, are those 
that feel that tftis is a matter of states* rights— that they don't think the Federal 
Government >hould get involved in something that is a matter of states' rights. 
Also, opposing efforts like this— and you'rC right.. I don't think you're ever going 
to find anvbody who is against children— or against children's rights— but when 
the question is. Are you going to appropriate 10 million or 100 million dollars 
to provide the kind of health care, the kind of physical and mental therapy, the 
kind of breaking up of our institutions that are so large and devel&ping them Into 
small cottages, or community clusters so that the children or the adults who are 
assigned to tho^ institutions can get personal care, that costs money. There are 
people who would always swear to you that they're for children, and that they ve 
done a lot to help children and then they would say. "But I'm not willing to ap- 
propriate 20 million dollars of the tax pavers money to put meaning in my words 
Children's Exprkss. Except doesn't a lot of that money have to he put in to 
keep the ones that are already made' going? * 

Senator Bayh. You're absolutely, right. Unfortunately, a lot of these misguided 
state legislators and some of our colleagues in the Congress (Jrn't understand 
this. It costs significantly more to keep a girl or a boy in a boy's school or a girl's 
school, where they gain very Atle. probably go backwards instead of forwards. 
It costs more to keep them in that institutionalized setting than it would be to 
spend some of that money up front, to provide guidance and counseling in the 
schoolroom or in the community : to provide a half way bouse where a child could 
be placed temporarily to get certain kinds of discipline, certain kinds of training, 
perhaps even be left at home at night, and spend the weekends in a place like 
' tliis . . f the fnster'pareftt situation where, you take a girl who would be in the 
kind of situation I described a while ago. running away from home to avoid being 
sexually molested by her step father. It costs— if you're looking at the dollars 
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and cents standpoint U casta much less to put that young lady in a foster-parent 
situation, where &he ha* a mother and father and maybe a couple or three other 
children in that foster family to care for and provide love, than it does to put 
her in some institution. It costs* fewer dollars and it make s more sense, if you 
m understand what I mean. We're talking about something that I think already 
goes beyond dollars and cents. We're talking about human lives, we're talking 
about future opportunities, dreams— that's what this country is made out of — 
and I would hope and pray to God we never get to the place that we look at every- 
thing Ntrictly from a dollar and cents standpoint . . that we look at it from a 
standiHjint of what is a good in\estment for our children and thus, for a whole 
generation of Americans. That's why if jou really look at what in the long run 
is the best investment, it makes more sense to in\ est a >niall amount of money 
for eduiati'm and fur health care and guidance and training and counseling for 

, •children in their early years so that jou, don't end up having to pay the costs of 

lost citizens wlio do not ha\e tile capacity to contribute to society, and many of 
whom prey on society one way or another. 

Children's Express In our researching, we learned a lot about a lot of insti- • 
tutions and we found out that this one institution gets like $1800 each mouth per 

v kid from the government and we figured out how manj kids they had and how 

much they got per year and it turned out to be an incredible amount of money. 
Now obviously when they've *>een the conditions of these institutions they don't 
spend \ery much of it at all on the kids, and like the conditions are really bad. 
Now in the go\ eminent, whatever department is giving away the money , don't 
they look where they're sending this money? These incredible quantities of 
money ? 

Senator Baiii Well, some of them do and some of them don't. The fact of the 
matter is that institution* are \ery expensive. I think the average cost is some 1 ' 
where around $15,000 per year to put a joung boy or a young girl in an institu- 
tionalized .setting like a girl's school or u boy\s school, some cost as much as 
$30,000 per year, per child. What makes this particularly bad is that much of 
this money is spent fur ways that are not productive. I think most of our states 
have an oversight function . . most of them . have an oversight function 
that is designed to prohibit fraud so that you don't have people walking off with 
carloads of towels or sheets or food But the fact as, you have a lot of people that 
are being palii salaries* and they are not making any meaningful contribution to 
the children that are there. So you might as well just cut out that appropriation 
altogether Here again I think it s important for us to recognize that any suc- 
lesftfufrjute'ulle program, anj program that is designed to help children or young 
people, ha^s to be designed not to help a million, but to help one. And as sure as 
we try to structure a program that's going to lay down a format that's going to 
stereo type every boy or girl that ever has any problems in the same mold, we're 
going to get into trouble . . . because no two children are alike. 

What w;e need to have is enough flexibility so that when Suzie has one prob- 
lem, nhe'.s not going to be treated the same w*ay that Shirley is when Shirlej hado 
a different problem from Suzie. What we need to do is to get the resources to our 
local communities, fn a way in which they can determine^ close to the problem, 
close to the family, close to the school, close to the community, what kind of 
^ ' treatment that child can best utilize and then see that the resources are avail- 
able for the treatment, the assistance, the support needed by that child. In most 
instance**, unfortunately they are a very small percentage of the instances, in 
mo.st in. stances where you just have a hard case character that can't get along 
With anybody, that does nothing but cause bodily harm and damage, then you 
x have to take thatj>erson out of that group and you have to see that that person is 

treated in such "a vfray that he or she. will not harm, society or harm himself or f 
herself. or the other inmates or the othcr o children in,the state. 

Children's Express. Do you follow up°on what's happening within Ihe institu- 
tions in the state? Have you worked on that? * ' / 
Senator Bayh. Yes, I have. _ / 

Children's Express. What have you done about "that? / 

Senator Ba*h. Well, I have a very good friend off mine who stilL doesn't 
speak to me because he was the^rdsecuting attorney in an institution where they 
had a big shootout and they had a bunch of people killed and they all happened 
to be black and that seemed to be questionable and. when tl» local grand jury 
exonerated tthis ac£|and siiid that there was np racism involved there, I asked 
that* the federal grand jury be impaneled to look into that and they^looked into 
that and they brought about five or six indictments against guards who had used 
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unacceptable force and had discriminated in a racial manner. I tried to look at 
out penal institutions tu see what we could do to change the function ther&I've 
tried to work with our juvenile court judges. The Juvenile judge is such an im- 
portant individual, the caseworkers are so important because they are the ones 
who determine what kind of personal attention an individual gets. If a judge 
gets wrong information from a caseworker and puts someone in an adult Insti- 
tution or a twaximum security institution w^no really doesn't need that* kind of 
treatment or thej incarcerate in- secure detention or correctional facilities status 
and non-offender, or they put someone out on the .street that ought to be in a 
maximum security institution, it causes problems both ways so we need special 
attention for those i>eople who have the first contact with the children. 

CnntoRtVs Express 'Getting back to what yon said before about the money 
that > s^nt to institutjwns. >ome people loofc at what they're sending the money 
to and feouie don't. Trfe people who do look at the institutions that they are 
sendin«^he money to and see that it's not all being used for what it's .supposed 
to be used, do they continue to send the same amount? ♦ 

Senator B.wn. If you can point out the dollars that are being wasted, usually 
you, can get that stopped. The difficulty is beihg able to nail down and really find 
the specific place that the money is being wasted. Yon see the very nature of our 
institutions is really designed io promote secrecy, not public awareness. We 
may not like to recognize this but society generally^ likes to feel that if there 
are M>nie people who are abnormal or the.\ misbehave, we can have this institu- 
tional Netting that we tan 'sort of sweep all of these abnormal people who don't 
behn\e off the -treeU and get them out of our minds so that we're. not responsi- 
ble for them, it's not our problem, we can go on and do what we normally do day 
in and day out and feel that we don't have -any .responsibility to those people 
✓ who are cooped up in institutions. We are kidding ourselves, we're kidding our- 
selves if >ou look at the prob'ems of juvenile delinquency. 

The real problem with juvenile delinquency is not that* you can't catch, a 
Juu-nile delinquent, that you can't find Iiim or fier. that you don't know who a 
ju\enile delinquent is, that you can't arrest them and try them or jndge them 
and put them in an institution, we can do that. The problem is that once you've 
done that, they get out and some of them do it a second time and a third time 
and a fourth time because the tir*t time the officials have an opportunity to 
treat the problem* of the joung person. tlrey % don't do it the right way Often 
times you make matters worse instead of better. That's why you have a higher 
degree of Recidivism More young people repeat in your age J group. So. it seems 
to me tmjt w hat we ha\e to do is start dealing with # the problems of young people 
earlier in life and include the wide family . not wait* until they've been to reform 
school three or f on retimes before we start worrying about them Secondly, make 
certain that what we do when we do sta rt actin g as a society is something that 
is positive, that improves a situation instead of making it worse. You take a 
kid who won't go* to school and put fflfm or her in jail w ith another^id who has 
stolen cars or pumped heroin, you know what's going to happen an,d it isn't 
gonna be that the kid who won't go to school gets better. He or she is gonna be 
worse. - * m 

Children's Exprkss. Was helping kids out of institutions part of your plat- 
form when you were running for election to the Senate the first time"? 

Senator BaYh. Not really. I have to confess to you that I've been involved in^ 
these activities for a long:, long time . . . boy scotits. 4-H. rural youths and. in 
fact, one summer I worked in an orphan's home where I would provide some 
4_H guidance and counseling for a group of orphans in the community. So I 
thplight that I was rather familiar with the problems of yoiing people. I got on 
the state legislature a|id later in Congress I was very active in getting monies and 
programs to help with recreation and education, thnt kind of thing. I had no 
idea when I was running for the senate the complexity of the problems of young 
people. It wasn't until I became the chairman of the Juvenile Deiinnuencv Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee that I began to sUwfr the problem 
and I found out what we were reallv doing to make matters^Pfrse. As I said 
earlier. I think we have to understand that one "f the key problems is that* where 
we do something designed to help the boy or girl, often than not in the past it 
has made matters worse. When you put a minimal offender in a jail setting with 
a major offender you're «gonna end tip with two major offenders and I keep 
coming back to that. Let's 'make certain that when society responds, they try 
to deal with the problem that a child has. First of all we hav^e to find out what 
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that problem really in and And out what prugram has the best chance of solving 
that problem or relie\ ing the whole situation. So that there's a chance that that 
child can go ahead and learn and develop into a normal adult. 

I must admit that young people and their problem* became a part ot day 
platform when I ran fur reelection in 1974 and for the Presidency in 1971 and 
1976. ' ; 

Children's Express. How did you first become interested in the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee? 

Senator *Bayh I became interested in the whole ju\enile delinquency problem 
when I was made the Chairman of the semi to subcommittee to Investigate Ju- 
\enile Delinquency ' and we started studying the problem and I found out how* 
complicated it was and how irresponsible we were in trying to deal with the. 
problem and so we held numerous hearings o\er a se\en year period of time. I 
wrote some legislation, the Juvenile Justice and "Delinquency Prevention Act. 
<nul asked a lot of people who had worked with young people ii^lie field to 
examine it and I got it passed into law. Now we are trying to get it l^lemented. 
Von >ee no law i.s worth v any more than the paper it's writ'ten on unless it deals 
with the prafilein.s out in the communities after it has passed. Right now we're 
at that process where we're trying to get this process implemented. It's like try- 
ing to gejt a new car /fiat's bright and shiny on the outside but somebody forgot 
to put a motor in it. We have the program passed and I think it has a good 
mutor and we're now testing different kinds of fuel in it. to see how we can 
make ft run in a manner designed to help children and to help communities and 
in the long run to help our country. 

Children's Fa press How has Congress's reaction been to you about this? 
How enthusiastic have they been? ' v 

Senator Rami Congress has been rather enthusiastic. We ha\e had a problem 
of course. < origressrrion and w omen w ho happen to be elected to serve in the 
Cimgressof the I nited States are not perfect. They have the same misconceptions 
of what's goml and bad. right and wrong in treating young people that the 
pupu hit ion has. So we've had to do a great deal of educating and I think it's 
to the credit of the Members of .Congress as we've gone through the educational i 
process we have been very successful in getting people to support our programs, 1 
It was not eas.\ at first because they were prepared to follow the same way of 
domg'things beuiuse they had the same old thoughts, but as we've been able 
to point out the shortcomings of the old way of dealing with the problems of 
young people vve'\e had more and more support so that legislation , like the 
Juvenile Justice Act that I mentioned we passed back in 1974 lias had more and 
mure support and we've been able to get more ami more dollars hack to the local 
communities to be spent as the local communities think that it's best to spend 
It to solve the problems of the local children. In final analysis, these problems 
are going to have to be solved not in Washington or not in the state capital, 
they 're gonna be sohed in e\ery community, in every classroom, in every home 
setting and one of the things* that we are going to have to understand is that 
one of the most important aspects of the Juvenile Justice Act is that juvenile 
prevention and delinquency programs are designed .to help children that.are in 
trouble tu see what can be done to strengthen the family unit. More oftmi than 
not when yc>u have a kid that's in trouble, you have a family that's in trouble 
and unless we have an institutional setting that gives assistance to the family 
that has trouble you're never realjy go}ng to be able to solve the proems of 
the child that has trouble. 

Children's Express. Okay. I guess we're finding more about that except it's 
harder for us to work with the family. We're just trying to reach as many people 
as we can like what we're trying to do with the hearings and stuff. 

Senator Bayii. Well. I think it's amazing that young people your age are very 
much tuned in and turned on and trying to raise the national consciousness 
because I think it will have. nil impact particularly because- you all are our 
future . . . my^uture. But more often than not it takes a young person to do "it 
themselves, you can't put a price tag on that. A friend, a parent, a teacher, a 
church member. o N r a foster parent^who can spend a weekend or a couple of 
hours every night with a child who's got trouble, in the final analysis, will* buy 
you a lot more solutions? 



3 The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency was established 
by law In 1952. g 
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U.S* Senate Committees and Subcommittees Relevant to the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Pbeventipn Act, 1978-79^ 

' APPROPRIATIONS 

»- 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, Washington, Chairman 

MILTON R> YOUNG, North Dakota f/L 
MARK O. HATFIELD, Oregon V 
TED STEVENS, Alaska 
CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, Jr., Maryland 
RICHARD S SCHWEIKER, Pennsylvania 
HENRY BELLMON, Oklahoma 
LOWELL P. WEICKER, Jr., Connecticut 
JAMES A. McCLURE, Idaho 
PAUL LAXALT, Nevada 
JAKE GARN, Utah 

HARRISON H. SCHMITT. New Mexico 



JOHN C. STENNIS, Mississippi 
ROBERT C. BYRD, West Virginia 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, Wisconsin 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, Hawaii 
ERNEST F. HOLUNOS, South Carolina 
BIRCH BAYH. Indiana " % 
THOMAS P. EAGLETON. Missouri 
LAWT ON* CHILES, Florida 
J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, Louisiana 
WALTER D. HUDDLESTON. Kentucky 
QUENTIN, N. BURDICK, North Dakota 
PATRICK J, LEAHY, Vermont 
JEf <6ASSERt Tennessee 1 
D^N^IS DeCONCINI, Arizona 
DALE- BUMPERS, Arkansas 
JOHN A. DURKIN, New Hampshire 3 



State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary 
ERNEST F, HOLLINGS, South Carolina, Chairman 

RttEX G. MAGNUSQN, Washington 
THOMAS F. EAOLETON.'^Jis'sourl 
DANIEL'K, INOUYE, Hawaii 
QUENTIN N. BURDICK, North Dakota 
DENNIS DeCONCINI, Arixona 
DALE BUMPERS, Arkansas ^ 



LOWELL P, WEICKER, Connecticut 
MARK O. HATFIELD, Oregon 
TED STEVENS, Alaska 
PAUL LAXALT, Nevada 
JAKE GARN, Utah 



BUOPET 



EDMUND S. MUSKIE, Maine, Chairman 



WARREN G, MAGNUSON, Washington 
ERNEST F, HOLLINGS, South Carolina 
LAWTON CHILES, Florida 
JOSEPH B. BIDEN, JR , Delaware 
J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, Louisiana 
JIM SASSER, Tennessee 
GARY W. HART, Colorado 
HOWARD M. METZENBAUM, Ohio 
DONALD W. RlEGL*fe, Je. t Michigan 
DANIEL P. MOYS'IHAN, Jtew York 
J JAMES EXON, Nebraska 

NO SUBCOMMITTEES 



HENRY BELLMON, bklahoma 
PETE V, DOMENICI, New Mexico 
BOB PACKWOOD, Oregonsf 
WILLIAM P: ARMSTRONG, Colorado 
NANCY L. KASSEBAUM, Kansas 
RUDY BOSCHWITZ, Minnesota 
ORRIN G. HATCH, Utah 
LARRY PRESSLER, South Dakota 



JUDICIARY 



EDWARD M. KENNEDY 

BIRCH BAYH, Indiana 
ROBERT C. BYRD, West Virginia 
JOSEPH R. BIDEN, Je., Delaware 
JOHN C. CULVER, Iowa 
HOWARD M. METZENBAUM, Ohio 
DENNIS DeCONCINI, Arizona 
PATRICK J. LEAHY*, Vermont 
MAX BAUCUS, Montana, 
HOWELL HEFLIN, Alabama 



Massachusetts, Chairman 

STROM THURMOND, South Carolina 

CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Je., Maryland 

PAUL LAXALT, Nevada 

ORRIN G. HATCH, Utah 

ROBERT DOLE, Kansas 

THAD COCHfeAN, Mississippi 

ALAN K. SIMPSON, Wyoming 
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Constitution 

BIRCH BAYH, Indiana, Chairman 



HOWARD M. METZENBAUM, Ohio 
DENNIS DeCONCINI, Arizona 
HOWELL IIEFL1N, Alabama 



ORRIS G. HATCH, Utah 

STROM THURMOND, South Carolina 

ALAN K. SIMPSON, Wyoming 
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[From News From Birch Bayh] 

Washington, D.C., May 17.~The author of the Juvenile Justice Act declared 
this evening that children ha\e a right to a safe, stable hume, to a reasonable 
education, to due process ,of law and to freedom from abuse and neglect," 
, Speaking at the celebration of the fourth anniversary of the Children's Ex- 
press Magazine, Senator Birch Btt>;h (D.-Ind.) praised the Children's Express ^ 
organization by saying it "represents the responsible contribution that our 
.\<jung cituens are capable of making and should symbolize the special efforts' 
to be made in this, the 'Year of the Child'." 

The Iudiana Democrat, who served for seven years as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Juvenile delinquency Subcommittee, said, Advocacy by children and on 
behalf of children is a new frontier which, lest we forget, involves and sup- 
ports the development of our most important natural resources — the young 
mind." 

Bayh said he is 'deeply honored" that Children's Express has designated 
their annual award as the "Birch Bayh Juvenile Justice Award." The first 
award U being presented to Ken Wooden, director of the National Coalition for 
Children's justice. i 

A copy of Senator £ayh's prepared remarks appears below. o 

Spkech by Senator Birch Bayu at the Children's Express Celebration ash) 
Birch Bayh Juvenile Justice Award Ceremony, May 17, 1979, National^ 
Press Club, Washington,* D.C. 

Thank you Mr Robert (Bob) Clampitt. Honored quests, this is truly an his- 
toric occasion and I am proud to be able to participate in your celebration of 
the Fourth Anniversary of the Children's Express Magazine and to help kindle 
the spirit of Children's Express^n this Year of the Child. 

The Children's Express represents the responsible^contribution that our young 
citizens are capable of making and should symbolize the special efforts to be 
made this year. These young citizens, their individual and collective efforts, 
>hould serve as a model to all communities. 

You have my warmest regards and congratulations to these, two Children's 
Express pioneers, Javier Corral Jurado, of Juarez, Mexico and Samantha Gilli- 
>>on te who spent two years in New Guinea, for their extraoridinary journalistic 
accomplishments recognized at the White House ceremony br Vice President 
Mondale earlier today and here at the National ggess Club this evening. 

Advocacy by children and on behalf of children! s a new frontier, which lest 
we forget, involves and supports the development of our most important natural 
resources. 

In uur country and throughout the world there are extraordinary advocates. 
Mr. Kenneth Wooden, who we are gathered, here tonight to honor, is exemplary. 
His dedicated, eloquent, poetic commitment on behalf of children is without 
comparison. 

But Ken did not arrive at this pinnacle in his life, without a true struggle-^ 
not only for his own justice and independence, but also for the justice and in- 
dependence of our children. If I may digress a moment to tell you a sj^rt story 
of Ken Wooden. v 

I first met Ken afc the 1964 Democratic National Convention. He was a keen, 
tireless fighter for juvenile justice then. But it wasn't until August 2, 1971, 
when I had the occasion w make a speech oi> the S^pate floor concerning a 
report Ken had„dpne as the Director of the Institute orapplied Politics on "An 
.Iceberg of Failure — Reading in our Public Schools," that I began to realize 
the true depths of this man's commitment. He had known the degradation and 
vicious cycle that comes from the inability to read. 

In the fifth grade Ken came home with 17 F*s On liis report card. His eighth . 
grade teacher sal|^he would end up in prison. In high school he stole a car 
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and beat up a classmaTe. Somehow, he managed to set through 12 years of 
grammar and high school without, e\er reading a hook or confronting' our 
countrj s ju\einle justice sy&tem. Surelj Ken's strong support from his Irish 
parents when lie got into trouble helped keep him from our juvenile court's 
confinement. But, two mads dn erged and Ken. unlike many young ljeople, was 
iVMued from his \icJous c.\cle. He joined* the Arm>. volunteered for a job as 
assistant librarian on the base, and that hupi>enstance made all the difference. 

Shortly after his .-tint in the Army he graduated with honors from a State 
college and returned as a teacher to the school where he received the 17 F's 
and worked with the same teacher who said that he would probably end up in 
prison. 

Hi> experiences and incredible need to help children, who like himself were 
m.iMe to coik? with the reading deficiencies, led to the conception of the In- 
stitute of Applied Politics. 

Without question, this eountr\ has the financial and individual resources to 
eradicate illiteracy Do we have the desire? Ken has roine a long way in his 
personal struggle*, being raised by strong Irish working class parents, who must 
be looking down Irani the Hea\ens today with great pride on their son. Now 
he is tr>ing desperately to come to grips with one of our nation's core problems. 
Be ha* my support. 

I am personally honored that Childrens Expr» has designated their An- 
nual .\ward. the first to Ken Wooden, as the "Birch Bayh Juvenile Justice 
Award." 

our juvenile justice system has not been a success, it has destroyed families, 
it has invested in a system that keeps more of our children inca unrated than 
i- necessary, rather than putting those monies* into preventing injustices to- 
ward our thildren. But, because of the Ken Wooden's — outstanding i>ersons such 
as this can make a di flVrprue. our collective efforts are worth the toll. Children 
and adults can He successful together. 

Ken's book Weeping in the Playtime of Others" is inspirational and reaches 
Miit to us all His tireless efforts on behalf of incarcerated and detained children 
are without comparison. 

Thc« aim of the children's movement U not to allow" children, exclusively, to 
determine their own destiny, adults must ultimately he resixmsible for children 
"But. its aim is to establish that a child has a right to a safe, stable home, to 
a reasonable education, to due process of la^Land to freedom from abuse and 
neglect 

It's trail blazers like Ken who will help insure that the goals of the 1974 
Juvenile Justice Act^become a reality. 
Congratulations, Ken! 

Statement by Mary Kaaren* Joi.ly on Behalf of Senator Birch Bayh. Given 
at the White House on Presentation of the Birch Bayh Juvenile Justice 
Award on the* Anniversary of Children's Express Magazine — May 17, 1979 

* Thank you. Mr. Vice President. Members of Congress, Mrs. Kobe>t F. Kennedy 
and other honored guests. 

I am pleased to be here today to represent Senator Birch Rayfi in this historic 
setting to celebrate the fourth anniversary of the Children's Express Magazine 
and to help kindle the spirit of Children \ Express in this Year of the Child. 

The Children's Express represents the responsible contribution that our 
younger litiaens are capable of making and should symbolize the spei ial efforts 
to he made this year. These .\oung litizeHs. their individual and collective efforts 
should serve as a model to all communities. 

Senator Birch Bayh sends, his warmest regards and congratulations, to these 
' two pioneers. Javier Corral Jurado. of Juraz, Mexico and Samatha .Gillison, 
who spent two years in New Guinea, for their extraordinary journalistic ac- 
complishments recognized here today. 

Advocacy by children and on behalf of children is a new frontier, whfch, lest 

* we forget, involves and supports the development of our most important natural 
resources. ^ * * 

There are extraordinary advocates. Mr. Kenneth Wooden is exemplary. His 
dedicated, eloquent, poetic commitment on behalf of children is without com- 
parison. 

Senator Bayh is personally honored that Children's Express has designated 
this annual award, the first to Ken Wooden, as the "Btrch Bayh Juvenile Justice 
Award," * 
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The Children '9 Express 

it makes me proud to be a 
kid — to be someone under 18 
Jared Hoffman former reporter and 
now an edito* of the C/wWren s Ex- 
press explained when we, asked 
htm now he ten about his work on 
me magazine 

Jared '6 had come to Wash 
>ngton 0 C along with- other of the 
magazine s reporters (aged eight to 
13) and - its teenaged editors to par 
tictpate m a three-pan event last 
montn A copy of the special May 
edition of the Child fn % Em pros $ 
meriting Doth the lourth anniversary 
of the national magazine written oy 
entJoten and the International Year 
of tn« ChtK) was presented to Vice 
President Waiter P Mondale 

Ourmg the White HQuse cere 
mony the magazine also presented 
its ftcsi fournaitsm award*to a young 
colleague from Mexico 12 year oid 
Javier Corral ju>ado Now a 
stringer 'or me ChikSren s Express 
Javier edits and pupusnes his own 
newspaper, El Cfusme iGcssip/ in 
Cudad Juarez He was honored for 
ht$ hard rvttmg journalism and ad 
vocacy Ot the rights ot children — 
including those ot incarcerated chit 
dren and children m foster care 

In accepting the award Javier 
read a poem he had composed AH 
the children of Mexico extend a 
warm embrace to me children of the 
earth because they are all our 
brothers he said Javier told re- 
Porters that he had started his 
newspaper nearly two years ago 
because 4 wanted to tel an my 
school friends »n Juarez be aware of 
what was happening among chil 
dren in the area 

Javier, who is his papers chief 
investigative reporter concentrates 
on children s issues but he also 
covers the city halt beat The City 0 f 
Juarez raised the funds necessary 
to enable Javier an orphan, and 
Gaston de Bayona the city official 
who accompanied- him and served 
as his interpreter to come to 
Washington to receive the award 

A second Children s Express 
award the Birch Bayh Juvenile 
Justice Award, was presented later 
m the day at a Children s Express 
celebration at the National Press 
Club ft was presented by the chil- 
dren and Senator Bayh to Kenneth 




Javier Corral Jurodo, 12-year-old 
Mexican recipient of the magazine's 
first journalism award, meets with Vtce 
President Walter t Mondale ax the 
White House 

Wooden executive- ^rector of the 
National Coalition for Children s 
Justice and author of Weeping m 
the Plsytime of Others a study of 
incarcerated children 

The Children s Express was 
founded m 1975 by Robert H 
Clampiit a lawyer la. create a 
foium m which children could m 
vestigate and communicate about 
the issues affecting or shaping their 
irves and the lives of other children 
and to support them m taking on 
truly important responsibilities Mis'* 
confidence m children s ability to 
observe reflect and report on such 
issues and to become effective ad 
vocates of children s rights and 
needs was not misplaced 

Many first heard of the magazine 
when its young reporters scooped 
veteran journalists at the 1 976 
Democratic National Convention by 
reporting thai Jimmy Carter s run 
mng mate would be Senator Mon- 
day 

In March i978 the Chttdret\s Ex- 
press came to Washington Q^^to 
conduct hearings on incarcerated 
children and institutional abuses 
For three days the young reporters 
served as bearing examiners, inter- 
viewing 23 witnesses, including 
government officials, legislators 
expert witnesses and formerly rn- 
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carcerated young People who told 
of. having been abused drugged 
and isolated in solitary confinement 
An account of the hearings which 
received national coverage is m 
eluded in the current issue of Chil- 
dren s Express (For a more de 
tailed account see the Summer 
1978 issue of Cftange Magazine ) 
Usten to Us' The Children s Ex 
press Report a large size pa 
perback covering discussions 
among more than 2 000 children on 
parents friends school sex mjus 
ttce and many other subjects was 
published last year (New York 
Workman) * 

The current issue of (he Chil 
dren s Express features a unique 
three-pan discussion on Birth It 
includes a Pans interview with Or 
Frederic Leboyer author of Birth 
Without Violence a section entitled 

A Family Affair in which reporters 
record their talks with parents and 
children about natural childbirth 
home births and how some- of the 
children fell when they saw a 
brother or Sister being born and 

Should We Be There 7 i in the 
birth room I. a roundtabte discussion 
among children and teenagers 
Other features include Dialogues 
on Divorce interviews with Jean 
Young. Ambassador Andrew young 
and Or Carl Sagan and ti-year 
old Samantha Gillison s observa 
tions on life in New Guinea, where 
# she lived in a primitive village for 
nearly two years with her mother 
an anthropologist - 

Copies of the handsomely pro 
duced and illustrated special issue, 
sponsored by the McNeil Consumer 
Products Company are available 
' (at 35 cents a copy for postage and 
handhQg) from McNeil Consumer 
Products Camp Hill Road. Fort 
Washington, Pa 19034. 




CMItDREN TO DA* July A«tu»t 1979 



During the White House ceremony, reporters and editors of the "Child/en "i • 
Express" presented Vice President Walter F. Mondale wirh a copy of the 
special International Yearof t he Child edition of their magdkine, Lookingon 
are Ethel Kennedy and Gaston de Bayona. the Juarez city official who 
accompanied the young award winner to Washington. 
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Children^ Express 

The Magazine Written by Children " b 

* 

^ V\matit'sliketobea^ 
Children's Express Reporter 

A cofirertetiort with EXPRESS Reporters Robin MouWt, n,j«n««Xbend,inSe«lScAo/er, 
12, end Jessies Tr»nt/yo:i,JJ. 5 * 
Robin: J never dreamed met I cquid be « reporter J was onlg e Kid. you Know, end now I feel 
? that l cen do d «nd l em capable -> ^ 

Ait Kids can be reporter* if they reelly heve e desire for it and if Iney are interested. 
You don't have to be especially bright 0 r talented o' ethletic or enything If you're 
Interested end if you'll dedicate yourself in a certain way. you-cen have a great time. 
I never believed I would be capable of asKing questions and going up to people. 
Ail my friends would thinK, 'how can you do that-il's so embarrassing to run after 
people and try to asK them questions/ but it's really easy once you get involved in it. 
You should always be carefully prepared Knqw what you're going'to do and Know 
a little oil abouSwho you want to Interview so that you are prepared and you don't 
have too many doubts about yourself and you re not too nervous 
And you|*now I thinK now I'm morj sure of myself, not only as a reporter, but Ms a 
0 person. 

Janna: I lust thinK up a plain question It doesn t have all these words in it it's a question 

that I could understand myself, tha$l could answer if somebody asked me 
Set*: It's very interesting how, ^hen you're interviewing somebody, it's hard to use bad 

grammar I wafvary careful about it. Itwould be very embarrassing.^ 
Jessica: You Know each interview you do you get more and more experience Just by doing 
, * one interview I could ask so many questions I teal that » could lust step up to 
anyone now. i 

To AdulftAdvitors 

In our effort to help develop inquiring young mjnds as well as interesting and timely stories 
for Children's Express, we would like to suggest some guidelines. « 
Permit the Reporters to taKe full responsibility for the development and communication Of 
Ihelr own questions. Refrain from prompting and Keep supervision to a minimum The children 
need to understand and feel that the interview is their responsibility 
You are needed lor logistics, support end follow-through The children will need your fcelp 
in setting up the story, making Interview arrangements and providing safe transportation to t 
and from the interview. The children may also need your he* with respect to the lechmcat 
aspects of the interview-to make sure that the tape recorder has been properly tested for 
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operation and sound levels, and to take responsibility lor back-up photography {see Section 
ill in the memQ_$o_Express Reporters). 

The pre-interview briefing is anether area where your guidance wi^ be needed. You will 
need to read and absorb the memorandum' to Express Reporters— especially "Guidelines 
For Successful Preparation —to be of maximum«assistance Bnng your sense of adventurtf 
to the meeting together with a strong concept of good, accurate reporting Your presence 
is asl guide— nofto control * 

o He<p the News Team conceive interesting angfesjor the story by gently guiding the discus- 
sion, not leading. Let the children think up their own questions at pre-interview meeting* and 
suppress the natural temptation to suggest or fjlaVn your own questions at the interview 
it s^ore difficult and challenging that way and a lot more rewarding for you and thechil&en 

Howtob'ean Express' Reporter ' * 

The interview is the com* no together of your News Team and a very interesting person— the 
person you are interviewing! The person may have an unusual |0b£f hobby or be engaged 
m an event that you are covenng Maybe the person is famous or has remarkable skills 'or 
knowledge to share In eaph case. It's up to you to exp(o7e~whatever you feet * interesting 
e'nough for the story And a good story can ofjfy result from an effective and intell ig en tlV con- 
ducted interview. Yo* writ find out that you can do that Here s how. ft 

f * preparation 0 « \ 

The most impcVtant element in a wel^conducted Interview is thorough preparation This V 
done with Research and a P?e-lnterview Meetina. where yoli discuss the interview with 
your adult advisor and the other reporters on your team ' ^ 

A. Research * .* ' 

There may be other stories or written material about the individual you are about to inter, 
view You or one of the other reporters, should read the material and bring it to the 
v meeting. Th& kind of research can be very" helpful m planning your own interview Don't 
hesitate to ask ab6ut the same things that have been covered be fore-remember that 
you have different readers who probably have not read the same material And the inter- 
viewee may respond differently this time* a, "* 

o • * 

B. The P re-Interview Meeting ^ • 

The pre-mterview meeting with tm> News Team should be held either the d*y of themter« 
view* or the day before* It is here that you familiarize yourself with the pdrson'beinf inter- 
viewed and the areas of interest {hat you will explore. * %> 
After you have fully discussed the upcoming interview, writedown the cuestionsycu would 
^ like to ask Oo this without consulting other members of the News Te«^ This is the time 
to think independently Theflfread these questions to f ch other You will probably find that- 
several of you have thought of soea^of the same questions When thrs*happens. divide 
these particular questions between you, so that no question is repeated 
-v. 

5 'Z The Interview 

k. The Effective Ouestion v 

"Who.'" "What,'' "When," "Where." "Why. plus "How." Those words, the "5 Wa plus an 
H" are a journalist's basjfloors. Wheneveryou begin a question with one of those words 
you can be sure you will receive a detailed or specific answer which will not only grve you 
a better interview but save 1 you time as weff. Also, by using those words you have avoided 
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a quesjidn that swnply requires a one word answer 

For instance, if you ask someone. "00 you like being famous?," you wiH moat likely receive 
$ one word answer, either "yea" or no II on the other hand you ask. 'What is it tike 
bemg famous'' the interviewee will very likely answer in a full sentence or more Another 
ex"ampfe Oid»y©u defease to become an actor when you were little'" Again, put that 
way t N # auest on recuse* ofih a one word answer But if vpu as.k, When d»d you de- 
c de ' and foitow up wttft*Why did you decide to become an actor?, you can be 
pre^y sure to get ar toformative answer * 
* Try w »V W W W plus * out 0" you'Vends m practice interviews You will soon see 
ho* mycn more inieresmg and complete their responses become 

B' The ^low-bp Question * 

Arc 1 ** cortant po n* to re^em^er <* na* eg* your interview effective is to LISTEN . 
TO Tf>E ANSWERS YouvmH arr <e 4t the inter. rev* wttn prepared questions Cut other in- 
teresting Questions will arise Pro ba Si /V'* 11 out even realizing ft the person being inter- 
vfewed win lead you to them so ycu must listen very cfosely m order .not to miss these 

" opportunities for exploring new ground Qften these are thebest questions in an interview 
Here s an exaVipie of a fo'iow up quests — When d»d you decide to Pecome an actor'' 
The answer might be- We*i i never really decided l tell mto it by accrdent If you re 
not 'eauy. listening you might go on *o the next prepared question ano miss a poten- 
tia 1 1 fascinating fact asoi/ tne ace s Background However an attentive reporter would 
"■mediately explore !*>e c*rcs,mjtan«es of the accident with the toiiow-up question — 
What do ^©i> mean by accident 1 At Pat point all sorts of interesting information might 
ccme cut' 

C The News Team 

it >s important to remember that you are a member of a team so you must also listen to 
the answers received by other reporters on your team In other words don t switch,aff 
ycer attention just because it is someone e'se s turn to ask questions Members of an 
Express team must cove eacn other Nobody can pe expected- to always notice an op- 
pc.ffuTi.ty for a good foHow-up cuesticn not even a professional reporter But there is con- 
siderably better chance c* get' ~g *c * •' ?c- »sten to all questions and answers 

D The Structure of the Interview 

Express Reporters, lue most reporters ^se tape recorders Here s how Place the micro- 
phone on a table or desk between the Express Reporters and the person being interviewed 
Mjh«re >s no stand put it m a glass it best not to handle the mike during the interview 
asPtfe sound can interfere with the recording There are times, of course, when a hand 
mke is the best or the only way to hano'e an interview IMPORTANT At the beginning 
of every new interview each^nember of the News Team including reporters photog- 
rapher, assistant editor i.f any> must record'his^ her name and age on the audio cassette 
tape and what his/her job was, 

The actual structure of the >ntervtew is quite simpJe it is a round-rob^ 

1 The first round consists of each reporter asking questions that he or she prepared 
^t,the pre-intehnew meeting The reporter sJ^uid also ask any toiiow-up questj|ps 
that arrse from his or her prepared questions at that time 

2 While this is going on. the others should be paying close attention and writing down 
any additional tdlow-up questions that may have been missed , 

3 When it is the second reporter s turn, he may^sk his prepared questions, follow-ups 
to hts own prepared questions ANO follow-ups io the previous reporter s questions 
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Roving Reporter ' 

Roving Reporter is a Children'* Express feature of "Child in the Street'! interviews done 
by reporters ir» their own neighborhoods This way. Children's Express can express, the 
news of children from all over the country Here s how you can do it. • 

1 An Express Reporter and an accompanying adult or teenager make a good team They will 
reed a portable tape'recorder with tape and a camera with film-cotar if possible 

2 Parks playgrounds camps schools neighborhood streets-all of these are good places 
to fmd tods introduce yourselves explain what Children's Express is. and what you are 
dp<ng Check to make sure your tape is going and say your name into the tape Then ask 
»ie nterviewee to say and spell his her name, age address and phone number into the 
tape machtrve (tne adult should be writing all of this down on a piece ot paper labeled 
*it*i the name of the reporter and the date The adult should also wr>te the number of the 
cnoto^rame(s) in which ;r>e interviewee appears) 

Nc* start *ith the questions Alway^s remember to end with a Thank you and then say 
That was Susan Jones and i am Gary Smith for Children's Express After you have asked 
your Questions take at ie*sf 2 crose up photos 

A large number of interviews should be carnedout to ensure responses that are interesting 
and snappy enough for the magazine 10 is usually a good number 

"•'an sc. be the tap* p»ck the best answers and send transcript tape and phoios to Chil- 
dren s Express— Roving Reporter 375 Park Avenue Ne* York New York 10022 

> ■ ■ 

3. Photography 

Photography js a journalism of itsewr^ Pictures of an event a person, a Ihmg, often explain 
far more than anything wrjtten could As with any Craft or art there are basic techniques and 
equipment that requtrejnastenng F^tunatefy they are relatively simple to learn Always 
remember that a camera is only a piece of equipment witn which you take a picture It will 
not make a^reat picture for you, it *>H net compose it for you it will not focus for you Re- 
Tiemoer too that while Nikon s anq Leica s are (un for full-fledged camera buff's or pros 
to own many of the great photographs of cur_ generators were taken with simple cameras 
and lenses. And photo assignments on a regufar basts can and will increase your batting 
average, so cover as many assignments as you can 1 

A. Equipment v 

a) The compact or canndge camera These are generally foolproof automatic cameras 
Ail you have to know is that it's loaded that there s enough light (it has a built-in light 
meter), thsOt is focused, and that the prctuf e-you 're about to snap is to your likirtg 

bj Polaroid These are now also available with film cartridges and are also automatic Their 
advantage is that you are able to see the photograph you ve taken almost immediately 

c) Single lens reflex 35 millimeter cameras Commonly abbreviated to SLR 35mm 35mm 
refers to the sue of film Among professional and serious amateur photographers this is 
the most widely used type of camera ImTelajivefy simple to operate and produces sharp, 
clear images rf it is property footed Of the three kinds of cameras mentioned here, 
pictures taKen with a 35mm_£a4tfig£^e'the most desirable because they reproduce most 
clearly 

f color slides whenever possible. Use e Kodak High Speed Ektachrome 
'outdcors^nd a Kodak HiqJi Speed EktacKfome (Tungsten) for indoors. 
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the interview ts a valuable part of the story. This is where you can ask the questions Such 
as. "Do you think the interviewee was honest, what parts did you like best, etc." 

Express Reporter's Responsibility * 

Have the children take responsibility for as many of the logistical and technical. details as 
possible The adult responsibility is to see that it all gets done AJoui-up can result in great 
disappointment After one* great interview with a national televiSion"personality, the Report- 
ers found that their tape was Wank . 

ft The Transcript ~ 

We must have an unedited, transcript of the interview m order to review it for publication 
We prefer that it be typed although clear readable handwriting is acceptable Please in- 
clude the tape with the transcript when you forward the material to us if you include 
return postage the material will be returned if it ■$ not used Do not hesitate to submit 
material to school papers, local weekly newspapers etc 1 ' 




'Roundtable Discussions' 

Get 4 or 5 children togetberimore than that gets noisy) sit down with a tape recorder and 
expjess your feelings on a specific topic ' Here are some ideas to get you started 

1 School Educition What do you thmk of co-ed schoofs all boy or all girl schools 1 , 
. should Children have something to say about their education 1 (Should there be chil- 
dren on the school board 1 ) 

2 Home/Family: Talk about your communication or lack of it with your parents-your 
brothers and sisters, talk about divorce or adoption what kinds ol chores do you 
have 1 what is your allowance and what is it based on 1 , what's it like to be * n only 

• child a middle child the oldest the younjest 1 how do you feel about discipline', 
talk about the ideas you get from your parents.^do you think children should have 
the right to live where they want if they are mistreated' 

3 Relationships Why do you love the People you love 1 What do you do to get people 
to like you 1 

4 Work/Hobbles; Talk about boredom-What do you do to overcome if Talk about 
being very very s»or or very, very rich How do you feel aborf the work your par- 
ents do 1 How do ydu earn money 1 Should you share the mor^ you earn with your 
family 1 

5 AnimeU/PeU: II you could be an animal which one would you be 1 Talk about pets 
you ve had you have, you would like to have Talk about zoos and the circuj 

' S World Problem* and Events: Talk about Religion Race Discrimination God. Sex Dis- 
crimination ecuality for women Ecology pollution population economic (money) 
Problems busing, "W commercials TV violence the nuclear threat 
7. Fantasy-. Talk about all your crary dreams and w.shes What would you do with "a 
million dollars' What would it feel like to trade places with other people 1 Make up 
wild conversations with unlikely people like Evil Kmevel and Queen* Elizabeth Talk 
about everything you ve ever wanted Co do or be and why you didn t or couldn't do or 
be these " 
" S TaTk about anything that interests you 

•Technical Note Put microphone on a stand or hi a glass and do a tape check to make sure* 
" every child can be heard. Announce your name at the beginning and each time you speak 
il possible , »-" \ 
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that may not have been asked, and**b on. 




4 ^LT?? d '°° nd ' Wh<m 11 " ,um "Win. ^ ask your new follow-up 
queshons. Ttus procets » repeated In success rounds until all quests have been 

5 A ^ mkT^ "** " k0d ' on « of shouW *** th « P«»on be.ng inter- 
viewed cUney have anything to add 

E After the Interview: the De-Brit ring 

TtTulU T™*? '* ° Ver t0 1 ? 9trb * focat, ° ,n •*» h «ve a ' de-bnefing" with 

. year New* Team. Turn on me tape rece>de>.ga.n and talk about how each of ™ Z abC 
.t include thing, ,,ke how you pwrt^fi ab0 ut the ,nte7 v ,ew. t£Zm£™* 

F. County 

fhe^.n^M^ 1 1? T 1°° mUCh ° r SM ,hc p "*> n mterviewed do* 
tne talking it there is a silent moment, don t be too quick to ask the next n u(M i,nn Th- 

tarn that the interviewee is waiting for the next question 

,™ ! St!" 1 ^"J 8 ? ' S y0U ' ,Um afla,fV tha{ *° 0 muSt com * U P Wl,h adcSSial ques- 
vent lf*ou can tih.nk of any more good ones turn >l over to lh« next reporter That's why 
mere is a {earn 

Be courteous to the person be.ng interviewed Remember they are giv,ng up their bme 
so mat you can accomplish your mtervew And besure to thank them when the interview 

f . Good tuck, and most of ail have fun' 

■Guidelines For a Successful Interview 

A. Team Site * 

An ,<;eal team will consist of 3 to 4 Express Reporters, one of whom may be a photog- 
rapher a back-up photographer and. or the adult advisor Too many participants tend 
to make the situation unwieldy 

8. Location of the Interview 

Look for a quiet place where you will not be disturbed Watch out for traffic noises, air. 
conditioner* or other machinery wh* c h may be picked up by the tape-recorder 
'C Microphone Technique ^ 

Race the microphone on. a table or des? between the Egress Reporters and the person 
being interviewed. If there is no stand, put it m a glass It is beher not to handle the mike 
during the interview as tne sound can interfere with the -recording There are times, of 
course, when a hand mike s the best or onh/ way to conduct an interview. 
0. Recording 

o set a recording level before sUrting, ask aJl the participants to talk normally from'a 
comfortable position Then stop and play back what has been recorded. Repeat the pro- 
cedure if necessary to get a sound level that wiil.not create problems in transcnption 
E. Length of Interview' s * 

In general, an interview should not run over an hour. * 



F. Recording the Team's Experience , . 

We have found that a taped 'round-table d.scus*.©n by Express Reporters, taken nght after 
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i*dd a strobe i»ght under I lucres cents or ordinary lighting Second choice is 35mm black 
and white ■ T 

Some note* on cohering a story wtth a camera: A photographer has to do as much research - 
as the other members ol the News Team do For mstance.'let's suppose you are going out 
Jo interview a veterinarian in you/ community In the pre^nterview % meeting you and your fol- 
low reporters will discuss what areas you want to cover Let s say some of the questions are 
going to d« 1) Wnat kind of animals do you treat most 7 2) What animal do you like best' 
3) What animal «s the hardest to treat' 4) Any pets of "your own? 5> What's your fav6rlte am- 
mal story "> and so forth Now you re going to have to think of what pictures you're going to 
tarfe to hefp illtfsfrtta-ias answers Okay-you know for sure that you will want at least two or 
three pictures of jhe vet being interviewed by your News Team just for the record What else' • 
,We« you might want a shot of him behind h»s desk or-'n his office with one of his patients. 
You might also want a picture with the vet his family and their pets Listen carefully to the 
nterview-ce may teii a story about his favorite dog or cat and you H want to get a picture , 
of that an»~ia. He may invite you to see some of the sick or injured animals he is treating, 
or some new puppies or kittens or ducks or iambs You II definitely, want pictures or those' 
Maybe even with one or two CE Reporters thrown in for good measure^While you wil» know 
in acvance some of the pictures you want you never can tefl what else may come up dur- 
ng the -nterytew so listen Keep your earn open your camera ready and your shutter-finger 
coc«ed You are the eyes of the stgry 




* - Photographer's Check List 

i Frame Your Future. The fau,it of most beginning photographers*! that they snap pictures 
fc » ol what rney want the picture to be rathe' than ot what they ACTUALLY SEE through the 
>ns Practice looking at the wortd through the lens of an empty camera 1 

' 2 Focus. T y rn »he focusing mechanism on the camera until the mage is as de£r as you can < 
■nake it tFccusmg a camera is very simiiiar to focusing binoculars or a telescope or a 
t, m,crcscpcy— same onncipfe') This may require some practice because this is a delicate 
coeratiorr 

3 L»ght Most cameras made *n the tast few yea's are automatic ;have buiit-n tig^it meters) 
arc are very sim^e if ycu harVe a 35nm camera ycu^wiii need to reaa the instructions that 
come *it"i your make of camera or have. someone show you how Remember as it is being 
exofamed to you tha't it sounds much more complicated Jhan t s > ^ 

Exercises 

With »n empty camera pose a parent or a fnenc c a ptf »n an area whe'e you have some 
<? room to *aJk around \Stand feet from your subject and ice* at the person s pet s face 
!*-cugh the 'ens Pay attention to the four corners of picture irten stand ten or more feet 
from the subject and loo* agam Notice just now much smallcryoor subject has become and 
*ow many new background elements have been added Don t forget the background is as 
important from this distance as Te subject Try locking at the Subject from different angles 
To/ instancy, look down at he/- him from the top of a flight of stairs-then change places 
Stand your subject ud agamst a sunny window Notice how different the picture looks when 
you are* she he charge places REMEMBER the camera win only take a Picture of *hat 
ycu are actually seeirg through the tens SO TRAIN YOUR EYE TO SEE WHAjrs THERE 

* 1 

Captions and Illustrations * 

Suggest iaptions for ycu; photographs' And do submit any .(lustrations you feel are ex- 
ressjve of the story' 
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In Order To Become A CHtLfiREH'S eXPRESS Rtperttt You Mutt Establish Your Serious 
Interest You can do this In timil way*. ' 

t Form a New* Team, including an adult advisor, and develop a story (oratories) about 
interesting local people or events. 

Follow the directions set out m the "How-To-Oo-lt" Kit. Feel Iree to submit your work 
to you/ school paper or to a local newspaper. Submissions to CHiLOREN S EXPRESS must 
include a transcript, tape and Mm * 

2 Select a subject and with some Inends, record a ROU NOTABLE OTSCUSSlON TalK 4 
a&o-Uhings that you do or don't like-how you're treated and how you feel.. See your * 
* Reporter's Kit for further ideas 

3. Oo ROVING REPORTER interviews See your Reporter's Kit for how-to-do-tt details *. 

* Submit a soft news " story, like fashions, or fads, your own magic tricks, or jokes and 
games or puzzles, or a cartoon, or comic strip You can research and review the best m 
Pikes, skates-any products, sound off with an editorial on a "hot" topic, or write a column 
on a n«w way you've.found to earn money Use your imeginaliOnfHave you invented some- 
thing' Ten us aoout »t» f 



RULES 

y ou must now decide whether you can abide by the rules for EXPRESS Reporters Fol- 
lowing the rules is essential to our support of One another and 10 the development of good, 
stones and features Here they are 

1. 1 will use my credentials only when I am covering a story This includes my CHIfc- 
OREN'S EXPRESSJiEYVS TEAM T-Shirt 

2 As an EXPRESS Reporter I will be courteous to those I interview and to my teammates, 

3. 1 agreejo follow the guideline* for Reporters in research and preparing for any, 
asstg^ient pr story This includes {JWiterview briefing session* as well as research. 
? 4 1 agree to accept full responsibility for representing CHILOREN S EXPRESS Mag<- 
ajme and my fellow Reporters all across America I will work closely with my teammates 
and my adult advisor (You can seek help from teen-advtsors as well ) 

5 I understand that C*HILOREN'S EXPRESS has the full right to publish whatever I sub- 
mit and that I will receive an award ($5 to JlSTdniy if t am pubfcujfc/m CHlLOREN'S 

express >; 

I understand that if I want unpublished materials back. I musj; send in a stamped self- 
addressed envelope , • 

f agree to daan^advanco with the National office, any story of national fnjerest or 

interview of a nationaffy kncrwn'person (The purpose is to avoid confusion and repetition^ 




« Reporter's Signature _ 



NOTE: Actual credentials are rssued only after irfdividuaJ reporters and/Or News Teams 
have demonstrated their interest by their submissions 
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CHILDREN'S 
EXPRESS 

I AM INTERESTED I> BEING 
A CHILDREN'S EXPRESS REPORTER 

PLEASE TtLL CUT THIS FORM CAREFULLY • JPRINT CLEARLY. LEAVE NO BLANK SPACES. 
NAME: ' . 



ADDRESS- 



CITY 

PHCNE DUMBER: 



AREA CCDS 
MOTHER'S & FATHER'S NAME : 



MOTHER'S 6 FATHER'S OFFICE NUMBERS: 



BIRTHDATE : f I will be 14 years old in 19 

GREATEST INTEREST* REPORTE R [ , PHOTOGRAPHER { | ROUND TABLE DISCUSS ICNSjj— J 
OTHER t . , 

'FRIENDS WHO WOULD LIX2 TO BE REPORTERS CH MY NEWS TEAM ARE; 



SAME: ± 

ACDs . , 

TEL: ' 

r* * \ 

MY ADULT ADVISOR IS: 



SAMS * • ADDRESS PHONE NO. 

t * 

This is a story (or stories) I want to do with ay News Teas. 
\ 

I have raad and understand the rulas and will assist and support tha EXPRESS 
Reporters in thai? effort. „ *^ S T " 



■f Adult Advisor i_ 



Return to CHILDREN'S EXPRESS , "- r « * ?C7 p lr |, ^ vr w „ L ^ uuC lii Man. . 
W T X iw rft Ve ve^ccoe your story idaas and your writing, photographs or art^ 
whether or not you want to be credential led is an EXPRESS Reporter. It yew 
want us to return" your worTt" you sust send" a steeped, self-addressee envelope 

» «*»« »• CHILDREN'S EXPRESS . 

20" CHARLES STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 1«IM 
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IN ORDER TO BECOME A CHILDREN'S EXPRESS .REPORTER 
YOU XUS.T ESTABLISH YOUR SERIOUS INTEREST, 
i ^ You can do this in several ways: 

1. Form « News Team, 'including an adtilt a&isor. end develop e story (or 
stories) About interesting local people or events. 

Follow the directions set out in the "How-To-Do-If Kit.' Feel free- to 
submit your work to your " school paper or to * local newspaper. Submissions to 
CHILDREN'S EXPRESS must include a transcript, tape and film, if ,you want us to 
return unpublished material, you must send e stamped self-addressed envelope. 

2. Select a subject and with soae friends, record a ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION. 
'Talk about things that you do or don't like - how you're treated and , how you 

feel. See your Reporter** Kit lor further ideas. 

3. Do ROVING REPORTER interviews. See your Reporter's Kit for how-to-do- 
it details. 

4. submit a 'soft news" story, like fashions, or fads* your own magic 
tri&s, or jokes and games, or puzzles, or -a -cartoon,- or comic strip. Yo- , 
can research and \re view the best in bikes* skates - any products; sound off 
with an editorial -on a£"hof topic, or write a column on a new way you've 
found to earn money. Use your imagination! Have you invented something"? 
Tell us about it! • 

RULES ^ 

You Bust oow decide whether you can abide by the rules for EXPRESS 
Reporters. Following the rules is essential to our support of one another 
and to < the development of good stories and features. ^ Here they aret 

1- I will use ay credentials only when I am covering a story. This 
includes ay CHILDREN'S EXPRESS NEWS TEAM T-shirt." 

2. As an EXPRESS Reporter I will be courteous to those I interview 
and to ay teammates. • 

3. I agree to follow the guidelines for Reporters in researching 

and preparing for any assignment or -story. This includes pre- interview 
briefing sessions as well as research. 

4. I agree to accept full responsibility fojf representing CHILDREN'S 
EXPRESS Magazine and my fellow Reporters all across-Aeerica. I will work 
closely with my tsasmatas-and my -adult-advisor-- (You can seek help, from 
teen advisors as well.) 4> ' 

( 5. I understand that CHILDREN'S EXPRESS has/the full right to publish 
whatever r submit and that I will receive an award ($5 to $15) only if I an 
published in CHILDREN'S EXPRESS. 

6. I understand that if I want unpublished materials back , I must send 
in a stamped self-addressed envelope. \ k « 

7. ' I agree to clear in advance with the National office* any story of 
national interest or interview of £ nationally known/person. {The purpose 
is to avoid confusion and repetition.) / 

- Reporter's Signature: ■ » k 



NOTE: Actual credentials are issued only after individual reporters and/or 
News Teams have aeadjfcxated their interest by their submissions. 
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(Children's Express Maga2ine--1978)* 



t 



NATIONAL 



The Constitution: 
For Adults Only? 



Wbcs Children's Eapress did >o- 
vesujiuve rcvearca into chil- 
dren in petal and mcaui mstitu- 
noas of the Uaiied States we 
found wry aboctiag evidence of the degrad- 
ing and bioMLut abuses practiced there, tads 
aa aotaary coajinecacef (or extended pence* 
of mac, dra{ abuse, aad paywcaJ brutality. 
The eoamtwuoa establishes nghts for all 
people aad this « certainly a violatx* of chil- 
dren's nr>u So JOuMrta s Express held a*> 
oooa) bcanags m VAiJuajsoa 0 C to inform 
the public of Anveneia lostttutjoni' ervel 
treatment cf a teciioa of otv society e 
*o*u MoMiitJJ* C±«fH*mrt*t , 

Frank and Mary were two of (before welb- 
jent aad articulate w«neues at the Hearings 
They're cioec tally sensitive, yoo could t«U 
that, aad ihey expressed theu f cebagx pretty 
openly. They were really teaching 1 mean. 
«hat bad of kxis do you Loom who would be„ 
able to jo out and «eH details about aa incredi- 
bly Somblc espenence they had? 

It's pan of theu We, **s something that s be 
htndthett h*» the tame* ay kids grow op after 
being sbused. by (bear parents It'i the same 
ctunt, yea do (row up. you do hve V&u don't 
3e just became something ttrnbfc happens 10 
you. 

Cluldrtn I Liprtit Htomtg fipwaerr 



try is studying to be a lawyer We 
hadn't expected someone who'* 
been through all that to do vomc- 
thtog producjive about tt We 
thought they'd just give up aad let dang* hap- 
pca. but the has a lot of courage 

We Ml wnh Mary whea she talked about her 
30-day sentence m solitary confinerrasV We 
understafldiww she was fee&ng, «'s twr0ke 
she's so far away fro>» as that we can't jet 
where she's at 
Mea-t.lt: 

Wheal was I4jgc4ptf MapsycJuatochoa- 
paal 1 got out aftejj five months aad then ran 



away So t was put u> solitary confinement at 
Oregon School for Girts (which closed down), 
aad then I ran away and jot put at Goodwin, 
which look, the place of Oregon I was put sa 
nohfrao there too, 1 was going to sea aa 
doctor and on the way back 1 reached I 
IfandJc and tned to jet oat of the i 
why 1 jot put v iaolaOoc 

1 was given a 50-day sentence As toon as 
they told me how long 1 was gmn. I just curled 
op la ray bed and bad of went intcu stupor for a 
few days I didn't think about anything 1 got up 
to jo to the Bathroom, but I wasn't raoonaJly 
thinking about what went on I think. I just 
off cause] couldn't deal with * After 
about three days I started to realize what was 
happening to me. aad then 1 just tned not to 
think about * 1 hardened myself \p what was 
happening and tned not to cry. tned not to dunk 
about what was gosag on. and tned aot to fed k. 

We weren't allowed to speak to anybody. 
The uotatxn ceU was just a bock room and you 
got a bed and that was a. They didn't have bath- 
rooms in the ccDs, so wc^vere allowed out to jo 
to the bathroom. Before they'd open up the 
door, they'd yell to everybody to jet out of the 
balls If w« tned to communicate to anybody, 
we^ would get the* ta trouble But there was 
nobody ra tbebaQs to communicate with any 
way You weren't allowed to talk out of your 
door 'if sorncbody was walling by, you'd get ta 
trouble You weren't allowed to wear your own 
clothes; you had to wear pajamas There was no 
other rules since (here was do privileges. 

I fantasized about sutode all the tune, but the 
fantasy 1 thought about the most was that I 
wished I could go u*o\ coma for SO days and 
then come out, after my sentence was done. 
. After I was ui for 21 days, a lawyer came tot 
see me The reason a lawyer found out what 
was happening is because there was people who 
came over to the institutions — volunteers to do 
thmgs with the g»rh. like draw and stuff — and 
one of the Jwis mentioned to a lawyer that 1 had 
been put into a solitary conftnement room for 
30 days So be came over and asked me tf I 
wanted to sue these people for what thepr were 



doing. I said that I did About an bow after be 
left, the turxxintcndetKcame into my room and 
told me that I was goto $ to be put into a nicer 
room, not because I had a lawyer, (hayt was 
just a "coincidence* that today they wemouf 
so move me They put mesa a nicer rocdj and 
then I bad 5 * dresser and a closet, but {.was soil 
locked m my room and had to stay sa mere 24 
bouts a day Right about the tune jbe lawsuft 
was filed, ] was moved tnto an even nicer roocaf 
and given cloches, and (hen a couple days later I 
was released from isolation because a federal 
court judge ordered my release 



Flank was a regular guy aad we didn't 
lipeet that Whea you think of 
slmcone who's been abused as much 
as he has, yoo think of a gnmy kid. 
Bathe was incredible He was just bie your av- 
erage teenager, be could have been working as 
aa assistant editor for Children's Express 
You'd think that people who have been hurt that 
bad would be fall of hate and resent meats 
against anyooe»who ts happy, but be wasnY 
He's really kmd and sweet and considerate 
rruoaJc. 17l 

I've bee%in institutions since I was 12 I've 
only been out for about a year since then— 
chat's either on (he run or on a home van. The 
problem was running away I'd run away be 
cause I didn't like the place and they'd stack me 
in a worse place and ft kept getoa' worse and 
worse Mainly what they did to me is. I'd get 
s&ad and they'd hate it. so ihey would yy n 
bring me dowa so the "time out" room and I'd 
resist them. What could I do. you know 1 There 
wasn't much of oe 

Solitary confinement or "T O " rooms are 
made for when you're out of contjpj That's 
what they call K when you %in't join akmr 
with the program That's 'out of control" 
They put you In there for not agrceta* with the 
staff, struma' off. vassia' off to the staff— Imle 
things They wouldn't let you know Anybody 
who worked there, it's op to them if they want 
to throw you ia there or not A lot of people 
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"tfs frightening became you think 
you re gonna* lobe control of your sanity." 




Hearing EuwsUtra. ftt 10 1* tf: Children*! Express Naboenl Hcarine* ©o Incarcerated Children 



do* i care, because you were out of the way and 
ihrj wouldn't Kive to watch you 

The 'cme ouV* room is about four anda half 
fee; by five feet— fake ■ box The walh. floor* 
w^fih.jiart carpeted- They just lock you in 
there and they don t tell you when you're gonna 
gel out Sometimes they strip you of your 
clothes There wouldn't ht acoody A>wn there, 
so if you ha4 to jo to the bathroom. people *ent 
nghi m the'room Whea l in there . I dhave 
KvrxU * Ycu wdSfcfbe all cramped up cause 
you'd have tocwJjup in a ball or iJeep cross- 
wise There would be glass on the floor from 
broken h*ht bulbs, ruib stxkin* to, the wall It 
»u cold— ycu dido l get do blankets And * 
was really bard 10 breathe— you had to keep 
your nose by the crack so you could get air 
L willy you'd keep your ean by the door so you 
could hear if people were down there If you 
■were lucky, you might f« a tuff dowo there 
that would opes up and let you go K> the bath- 
room 

It s fnghtcniag because, you think vpu it 
fonna loscconbol of your sanity Ycu think to 
yourself. ' Whit am I dc»Og here 1 Why am 1 
here 7 What are they trying to do to me'' The 
lturifs you come up with r» that utuation are 
pretty bad h tears your mind apart trunk in 
about it 

•ft was such an experience 1 felt like comma* 
nag suicide lined n, but lcculdn idoit AU I 
had was a broken glass chip from the right bulbs 



and it wass t bt j enough , so it wouldn't work 1 
feh like 1 was going crazy p 

When I was id there, 1 was on * drug. 
Thorazine and 1 was just out of * Nine bun 
dred milligrams of Thorazine was the usual 
thing I'd gel per day, but X would depend If 1 
didnXlook zonked enough they'd give me 
more When they give you Thorazine, you're 
just a walking zombie Tfou aw*l got no coordi 
nanoo in your hands, you cin'i control^your 
saliva, you can't walk, and ycVrearways tired 
You can I even talk You can't communicate 
wxh people, get your feelings out \bu*relikea 
loner, ycu know* 

When I first came there. 1 seen the kxb that 
was on the drugs and I thought that was pretty 
crazy It was all locked up and people were 
walking around like zombies, so IcaDed my ma 
and I told her 1 was going to run 1 asked the 
other kids for help and left a bote We took the 
keys from the staff— we held them, took the 
keys and ran out We were so scared of the place 
that we dxfal mind getting another ^enme on 
•our record, so whet we got caught we started 
icUm' the cops all these comes that we d»d. hop- 
ing thai if wfoebody fed a enme like that, (hey 
would have to hold us in the police station and 
we wouldn't nave to go back 

You can try suicide, you can think about n as 
a way out, but you ain'l even got thai way out 
tou ain't got nothm There nn'tpeople canng 
for you or nothm' It's what 1 see in the 



mattes — what happens to wild animals, you 
know" 1 Human beings, they pot feelings toward 
what happens to them We 
deserve to live normal not like zombie) 



The CHUrtm'i Exfrtif Reporters who 
scrvcd»a>£xamJnent(or the Hearings «err: 
Robin Vtfljkh, 13, Chairperson p 
Quin Bakaty ,11. Susannah Blink qfft 1 3. Chro 
topberdiy, 13. Charles HolliofX 12, Franklut 
Kinard. \t, Mara LoZKr, 10, Bkborah Oes 
anchor, 13, Jessica TrentlyonT 12 0 
Media coverage of heanngs. ABC. NBC. CBS. 
PBS. United Press International New York 
Times, Washington Post. Detroit Free Press. 
Baltimore Post and other newspapers all over 
America 



And Who Art The Kids In JaiT < 

A status offender is a child who is incarccr 
aied with no definite prison sentence, and who 
his committed no crminai ofirror Afrp* 
of all iiKorctrotrd children aft aatus ofjrnd 
us Once they get there trough, 90% return At 
first when we lame here we* feN the only reason 
they put children in these institutions was be 
cause they committed a enme, and now we 
resize they put these kids there for the sake of 
putting them there 

Robin Moulds I) 4 Frwikltn Ktnard 12 
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(Children's Express Magazine-- 
Special Edition, 1978, International Year of the Child) 



COVER STORY * — 




Samantna^ 
The World's Youngest 
Anthro-ethnbgrapher 



CUUum. »(* II 



Swn ux yean old, and I was m the eastern highlands of Papua, 
New Gumc*. wo* my mother who wis doing fi*M wort for her 
doctoral thnai New Guinea a right off the cots of Australia, 
dow» on the bonom of the earth It'sngbl near the equator, so«s 
very hot 

la 1973 »< west to the small village of the Gimj people There were 
two aeigkbonng roups who spoke Cunt One'* Unrvtaje was with 
hard k i and g ». and the other was with soft, or silent k*» and j'». We 
were the soft 

On my first tnp. 1 was there about 1* months, and the* later we went 
back for another summer They had oever seen a wh*e «hild and a whne 
woman before. csccpt for the missionary- women and children who 
•ever really came out and were always tod tKk Sol was the first person 
who came out sod played and jot doty wtthjhoa 
' In the beginning 1 couldn t stand M We were in a little but and 1 
would* l get out I based « there Everybody was tilling and I didn't 
know (he Language and they were all looking at, me. I had no fnends h 
mademesict ^ * 

• We bad to walk cause there were no roads Waft rog a distance wasn't 
measured in miles. * was measured tn noun I hated walking Once I 
sa«d so ay mother that I was fining the nest plane so Toronto to go live 
with my grandparents w 

But then I learned the langauge and I loved ■ From age* 4 to about 
12. you can pack up a different Language really easily The/would Ulk, 
w sth nw and they 'dpojM at a fern and they'd say.Thss n a blaa" (went 
so iRttf mothers and they'd ted me stones — I had no inJtlmg what they 
•want and the* I'd repeat after them I finally got the hang of it and u 
three months ! knew the language 

The Gum's were very friendly people Their only problem was (hat 
they thought whne people were the dead returned They thought that 
when ihry were dead and in the ground, their skin peeled off and be* 
came wane So * was very frustrating for me to play w*h then If I 
started »o bleed, they would get very upset and they'd take my blood and 
put st on a leaf and keep * tike a good loch, charm, 'cause k was like the 
blood of the dead I kept on praying that my mother would get pregnant 
and have a baby >n the village and they'd all uie that we were not dead 

* a t#nNw/M<i of uMlkropofogtti to*e who tittdxt the o/tjiAi of 
ma*) <Md ethnographer /on* who s* t tntip?all\ dttenbet and clas- 
sifies dqfttttttfulturttl "» 



In every village there were "Big Men" who are like chiefs One "Big 
Man" had ■ daughter named Doni— Dow means grt*s— she was 
my best friend. The kids had a very strong social code Doni was very 
popular because she put on this act that the was better than anybody 
ehe, and everybody son of took rt for granted that she war better than 
anybody else Of course, if you were my best fneod you were very spc- 
ci|) because if I coed, the 'Big White Man' would come and get you 
(my dad was talkr than anyone) so you had So be very nice They all had 
worms and were very small and maloutntiorted I was sis and as big as 
Dorti who was tea 

They have these huge. huge, nugr ^gardens and they were beautiful 
Seven families would share one garden You could grow anything there 
The garbage man bad a little daughter and one day I was eating canned 
peaches and I gave her a pit and she planted it and grew a tree 

They buift me a tree house which was very small and I kept my doll 
Nancy tn there I had a little garden where I planted sweet potatoes The 
big pig had piglets and Dora's mother found the piglet nest and she was 
very hippy There were five piglets and she took four I loved those 
piglets so much I couldn't believe it when she told me that she was go- 
ing to eat them I was devastated I begged her to give me one. so she 
gaveW a little boy piglet The piglet was devoted lo'me I fed * pow- 
dered millc and be followed me everywhere He jl Sought I was his 
mother One day I left i with my fnend to look after «. and I came back 
and the piglet wasn't there She ate « I couldn't believe what had hap- 




Samaotba with t tree kangaroo, (t marsupial possum). 
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'They thought that white people were the dead returned. * 




*• _ . . they had tpnohad km m snack I bettered la 



pcacd'l could never look that big pit * the eye aoyrnore because I feh; 
bit I bad desemd her cbsttm 

I remember spending the wght ooce at my friend*! house and waking 
vpaad I feh ifcrt fuxxy thing oo my hand. I looked down and there wat a . 
moMe 1 started shocking like anything and everybody was scared 
When ! lold then A was a mane, they all laughed, **c*)Se that was a 
cocorry-» occwtiKt. » bavt a mouae crtw] across yo<* band ia the nud- 
dtec£dww|^Butl wata'iatedsoii 

n even leaner time was when 1 went wrthabc** ten fnerxhrto 
play acar a river and there was a rave of a 1«k baby; *• 
mil kfl becaeae t was M a clearing and * bad two sucks thai 
I wm creased and iberie piece caMeaf over* Theboy\doo6k 
dwed mt » run right across the gravesfte^x* 1 got very tested 'caoae 
iey had spooked me to much } believed in, those boofy wen tpims aa 
much as they did. So I ran nghi into the pant and I got myfocfWceF* 
•p m tome Waves, becautc (Se groeflld a vcry^ mom there and fteie n 
lou of greenery My f*»< alt tfngled up ai<»foulda't get out Ew> 
body w^fKo scared to come 2nd ^ct me** cause they thought that the 
ipm of the baby bad gotten nad at me and hadkept aaethm.l was sure 
JwMgomgsoteitiOed. Nc^eo^be^me.aolwooftheokkrboyi 



ran mto the village and they jot some men Jtpcomc and JSelp 

Ooce three brides were beiag mamed off *o mea w different viflagei 
tbey bad a woman's ntwal where they gave die bodes advice and bad 

"btgtonga. We were smmgia what's cWdja "Wtoeaao'i Hou«- and it 
was very stuffy There was lou of smoke from the fire* because they 
didn't have cfkmncy* FimDy they brought a»wbok lot of sugar cfiejw 
from the Ikcnibc tardea My mother saw die fresh sugar cane aaVshc 
was dying. She was takiag ngtea, tape recording everything and ukmg 

• pictures, and the was really tired So she smiled atjjb^howgWW. "Ob 
boy. here comes sugar caae"'' But all of a sudden they passed it nght by 
her and gave a k> me because I was looking unhappy anyroad and cUs- 
gruatkd My mother covflda'l belief* a' She taw one chomping away 
oa sugar cane and the didn't have anything and the said. "Why?" 1 
said.- Writ Mom. did you an pleased and srflik when they were ptssiag 
« 4round*>~ And the tai<L *Of couoe [did what a stupid quetttoa'" I 
saU, "Well don't do that, because if they tee you smiling ahd>vihmg 
and being happy, the a theythtnk you don't need anything, a^dyou'agi 
ynadaod grurnpy and md lie me. they'll thmk yoj need aooxthiaf to 
thfe Vm won't be upset. » 1 , 

la our society girls are always trying to play batebeH. Jbut la their 
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* COVER STORY 



SMMttaS diary describe* a Mm, a N«* Guinea least. 




tocxry.boyi ire aJwtyt trying to piiyw«»g*is (until they get tamed, 
that »). One day, my fntad aad I were playing wxb my doD an) thts 
Imk boy came ow and mated to pby w*h us. My fneod utd, "No, 
youcm*tcfey.yoa'reibc^"TbeysJioio)dbia. ~Ifyou don't go sway 
she*B ay tod the Big VYbte Ma* wiD cone and jet you " U happened 
over and over and faafly he got fed ap and he moootd. • 

If you're fifled up wan rate, the biggest wiy of expressing' yourself 
was to moon. Mooa tt whea you take your peats dowa or pull your bck 
grass ska-tap and you head over acd yoo trick your rear at whoever is 
locking, b's considered s htgb tesak. b wasn't considered a joke like k 
tsta America. It was very serous. 

I doa"t reafly remember much atoot their intention for the boys be- 
cause I wasn't a boy tt was like beef moated 10 being a man But I 
remember that they fot aQ dressed ap b red paint and feathers, Aad 
theykxUd lie they were stnrvinf The* day afkr the mkx*&c they 
tavern the cold shoulder I rgnesbo that one bpy aatd to me, "Don't 
act like a br/y—yc* didn't moated and have red patnt on like as "I 
guess a meant for me to hog off. 

thriBed I couldn't believe k. I taw the village frc«dae helicopter and a 
was as great. Then wheal got dowa there, a ma* pal me ooaiaahoaJ- 
ders and e v er ybody was holding me and touduag me. They were aQ 
laywt "*fe're so glad you're back ■ And they fell njy haar and told me 
that I had grow*, and evaythang Octet, b was reafly so great. I was 
so happy to be back, b was hie I was coming home. I nasaed that place 
ao badly. 

f hope that I go back again, because k was so beautiful there, 1 
really miaa the people. I mm beatg with them and beng able to 
-^rpuptnij* ar»uuir»a andWt>a»drwJm. Aad I reafly mm 
the women there, because they were like mothers to me. I had so 
many friends aad* I could do whatever J wanted. I didn't have to worry 
about anything, just ran off and buOdahttk home, or goto a gardeuji 



*My Maw Is Fhoaat (Fart-aVaa**), which aaeaas White WaoaV' 
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'When my dad told me that we were going back to New Guinea, 
I felt excited because I wanted to beback with my own people . 9 
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Washington Vice President Mondale received the- reporters of Children s 

Express magazine this morning w\tb a vide smile ihd a wink as he acknowledged 
their 1976' national scoop Commending the„y<£ut;b-ful newshawks for 'identifying 
genius'; (the kids predicted candidate Ga^wr wcrtild pick Mondale as his 
running mate), the Vice Presideo^|rtvr^s / ia>r his prepared remarks and spoke 
affectionately to his enthy^^fic audience. "Nothing makes us happier," he 
said, "thaor Children ' s^ggpt ess "^Receiving the special edition of the 
magazine, puhlirfSedyB an International Year of the Child project and to mark 
the .magazine's 4^tn anniversary, Mondale remarked that the publication shows' 
that chi ldren<*are capable of* dealing with serious problems and afe doing so. 

During tfc& ceremony, the magazine reporters presented their first award 
for journalistic exce-llenoe to a 12-year-old from Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, who 
publisher.' and edits his own newspaper with a staff of two Javier Corral 
Jurado eloquently accepted — in Spanish — with his hope that all children 
would P-ySb forward colleagues and brothers to ensure peaceful and prosperous 
relations between countries., The Vice President (mentioning that President 
Carten,*h&4 expressed the desire to come across the hall t;o translate Javier's 
remarlcsj but was detained) urged all to heed and practice Javier's message 
"We wi^l remember 'this day for a, long time to come, "'he said 

The Children ' s Express Birch Bayh Juvenile Justice Award will be presented 
by the Senator himself at a National Press Club publication celebration 
• Cote 5^> 7 p.m.*, all press invitee!) to Kenneth Wooden, noted author and 
crusader dn the subjedt of juvenile justice ^ The Celebration will preview 
the ITC special edition, sponsored by McNeil Consumer Products Company, 



for a large 'invited audience, followed by an informal performance of two 

«v ft . 

young groupsfpf entertainers. 
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Vict President Wolttr MoMoU be tab into Jxpress » o national magazine written exdujJvtfy 

bvghtar o> Jo vie r Corral-Jura do of Ciudod By children. Indiana Sen. Birch E. Bayh oho 

Jwoftz, Mexico, turns and hugs Mara lazier, 11, praised the mogoxine during a ctUbrcrSan of its 

ofttr sha prestnttd htm with the first Children's fourth onnivtrsory this week, calling It an exampk 

Express |OurnoIism award m a ceremony- at the of the "responsible 'cootrSHrfiofl that our young 

* Wmte House Thursday. The award winner b citizens art copoble of making " The magazine 

founder, editor and publisher of his own news* has named its annual award the "Birch Bayh 

poptr. El Chisme, in Ciudod Jvartz Childrtn's Juvtmle Justice Award." (UP! Photo) * 
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^ [From the Washington Post. May 21, 1970} 
• " * PostScript 

From a look at recent financial disclosures you'd think it wutT "cowboyjustice" 
they're dispensing over there a^Griflin Bell's shop. - 

Both Attorney General Bell and his deputy Benjamin R. Chiletti have listed 
Wild West accoutrements as gifts in their lust of financial holdings. • 

Bell Reported ' une pair Lizardskin cumbuy boots>." He guessed they were worth • 
more than $100 and noted he yva.s looking fur a proper go\ernment>i^rage center 
for them. Bell got them while a guest speaker at Fort Worth's Southwestern 
Baptist Seminary > * V v 

Clviletti lists one*"10-gallon cowboy hat" in original box. worth an estimated 
S2o0 He got it as a gift from the Greater Dallas X3rime Commission. 

Emironinentalists are gearing up to protest a House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee's drastic cuts in the budget of the State Department's Bureau of Oceans 
and International Environment and Scientific Affairs. Those are the folks who 
wrorry about the law of the sea talks, tropical forests, tuna fishing quotas, Vans- 
boundary acid rain and international tuxic substances cooperation. Sixty-three of 
125 positions would be eliminated if the subcommittee gets its way. Informants 

attribute the cuts to poor relations between Assistant Secretary Thomas Pidferinj; 

and Rep. Bill Alexander (D-Ark.) 

Robert Tiernan. who w T as publicly rebuked two years ago for making $2,000 
in personal telephone calls on his government telephone, is the mew chairman of 
the Federal Election Commission. , f 

The Rhode Island Democrat, elected unanimously without debate, succeeds 
Pennsylvania Republican Joan Aikens. The FEC elects its own chairman for one 
> ear and usually alteBCBEtes party .membership. Tiernan, a former member of y 
congress, ftas served on*the FEC since it was formed in 1075. 

In addition to the telephone bill incident, for which Tiernan repai'd the govern- 
\ ment $2,000 in 1977,Nhe still owes $4,000 on the 1974 House race in which he was 
unseated. p 

Vice President Mondale thought the question was so funny that he nearly lost 
his balance laughing. He had just heard that a journalist, all of 10 years old. had. 
asked Nelson A. Rockefeller in 1976, " Why are you supporting President Ford 
when he dumped you?'* " * 

Mondale met that "reporter. Jeremy Engle, and about a dozen others who" 0 work 
for the "Children's Express," at a White Hoifse ceremony. It was the fourth 
anniversary of tha journal prepared brand foFchildren. > 

The youngsters running The magazine claim — and no one has disputed them — 
that they were" thfe first to report that then-candidate Jimmy Carter had picked 
Mondale as his vice Residential running-mate in 1976. 

The children, with press cards dangling from strings around their necks, 
gathered in a White Houge conference room between President Carter's Oval Office 
and the office assigned to .Mondale. % / ' ' 

During the ceremony, Javier Corral-Jurado, a lfc-year-old .orphan from Ciudad 
Juarez, Mexico, was given the first "Children's Express" journalism award. He is 
the founder, editor and publisher of his own newspaper, El Chisme (The 
Gossip) . 

* — 

(Prom El Paso (Texas) Times, STay 17, 1979] 
Juabez 12- Year- Old Gets Journalism Awabd 

^ p> m {'By Jessica Watson) 

•s Juarez journalist Javier Corral Jurado will receive the Children's Journalism 
Award at the White House Thursday in ceremonies commemorating Interna- 
tional Year of the Child." * . . . 

Javier, 12, is publisher, editor, reporter, advertising manager, photographer 
and salesman of his own newsletter, El Chisme (The Gossip). The four-page 
publication appears weekly with news of special interest to young persons ip 
_ Juarez. He also has,a half-hour radio program each Thursday. 

A panel of reporters, age 13 and under, on the staff of New York-based Chil- 
dren's Express magazine chose Javier f0r„the honor because he "seems to zero 
in' on substantive issues that deal with children," editor Bob Clampitt said. 

•'4 • 
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Children's Express* is a quarterly published by about 200 children around the 
United States. It has a circulation of approximately 200,000, 

a recent issue of Javier's newsletter carried a story.about 'child abuse, one on 
two children who killed their father and an editorial statement on juvenile [ 

del H n e q Q^tSbutes about 60 copies of his publication a week in an around Juarez'^ 
o\ty halt where the mayor's staff photocopies the newsletter for him. 

Vice "President ^VaTteY Hondale, Sen. Edward Kennedy, Ethel Kennedy and a 
representative of the Mexican ambassad* to the United States will attend the 
awards ceremonies at 11 :30 a.m. Thursday. Following the <*remomes, Javier wlff 
be interviewed by members of the National Press Club and the Washington Post. 

Leaving El Paso Airport Wednesday, Javier joked about his trembling hands 
and legs "I've never been in an airplane before. I wonder what it will be like 
here " 

Fellow travelers smiled with curiosity and warmth as they watched a Yeporter^ 
and photographer interview the handsome boy dressed in a three-piece navv blue ^ 
' suit, sparkling white shirt and Vlacfe shoes and stripped tie 

Although he plans to interview Mondale for his newsletter and talk w«h pro- 
fessional journalists about their jobs, Javier said he could hardly stop thinking 
about meiting k the American children wlio work on Children s Express. 

"It will be exciting to talk to them because in this International Year of the 
Child children are developing more— more-doors are open to. them. Im going to 
see what they think about, what worries them, what pleases them about this 
world,'' he explained. * r * . . - a 

When he receives his award, Javier will recite a poem he wrote for the 

occasslon : . • • - . " * 

"To all children, Asians^and Africans A 
White, mestizos or hlacks 
, We must be friends. , 
Color is not important, whether red or yellow 
. When we all unite in one single thought . ] 
A thought of love, of sincere love ' \ $ 

To end wars and promote humanity. - ^ 
AlkMexican children extend our hands 
To thtrtfnildren of the world . ■ 

* Because.they are our brothers." • ;' 

(The poem rhymesta Spanish, Javier's native language. He^spe#s no English.) 

Juarez Mayor Manuel Quevedo Re?es fcaid forMavier's trip to Washington and 
sent bis public relations director, Gaston fce Bayona, to acc6mpany the young 
newsman. They will return to El Paso- Juarez Friday. , 

• , o * 
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